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Babylonia under the Greeks and 
Parthians 


ILE much attention has been devoted the last forty 

years the earlier history the countries adjoining the 
Tigris and Euphrates, their condition under Makedonian, Parthian, 
and Sassanian rule has been little attended to. Native records for 
this period are scanty, and our chief sources information are 
classic writers who deal chiefly with the relations the countries 
the west, and lesser degree—and all before the 
time the later Persian Sassanian monarchy—the works 
Arab and Persian writers who collected the native traditions after the 
establishment Mahometanism. Yet the period referred in- 
teresting having witnessed the dying out the cuneiform writing 
and the language for which was used, well the ancient 
religion Assyria and Babylon, and the rise the same district 
the Talmudic development Judaism, and several curious 
semi-Christian sects. The information which the classical and later 
oriental historians furnish respecting the Parthian and Sassanian 
dynasties exhaustively set forth Canon Sixth and 
Seventh Monarchies,’ but these works contain little respecting the 
internal history the empire, and especially Babylonia. The 
most important sources information still remaining used, 
when some scholar possessing the requisite knowledge undertakes 
the task, seem the scanty records this period known 
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exist the ancient Babylonian language and writing, the latest 
which are doubtfully assigned the beginning the second century 
our era, the incidental notices the Talmud, and (especially for 


religious matters) the sacred writings some the local sects 


which grew this period, and the abundant Christian Syriac 
literature which flourished from the third the thirteenth centuries 
our era, and which much still unpublished. 

know well the circumstances attending the fall 
Egyptian paganism, and the adoption new mode writing the 
Egyptian language. Babylonia also the final disuse the old 
writing was probably connected with religious change, but know 
far less about it. The Achaemenidae from the time Dareios seem 
have generally looked the Babylonian religion with disfavour, but 
the same time they made attempt suppress it. The partial 
destruction the temple Bel Babylon was rather 
punishment for rebellion than act religious hostility; the 
other sanctuaries not seem have been molested, and the 
priests continued possess the estates which had been granted 
The Babylonian language one the three 
employed the official inscriptions the Achaemenidae, and many 
documents this period are extant. Yet Aramaic, the language 
commerce and diplomacy through Western Asia, would seem 
early the time Kyros have been the vernacular the mass 
the people Babylonia, since was this dialect and not that 
the cuneiform inscriptions and literature which the Jews brought 
back Palestine after the captivity. The Achaemenidae, unlike their 
successors, seem have left permanent impression either 
their religion language Babylon. When Alexander took posses- 
sion the city, was the Chaldaeans, the priests the old national 
religion, whom favoured. Bagophanes, indeed, the Persian prefect, 
and the Magi’—probably the royal chaplains—whose presence was 
required the frequent residence the Persian court, joined 
outwardly the conqueror,’ but Magi Babylon 
hear more till much later period,‘ while Alexander once 
took steps for the restoration the temple Bel. The continued 
use the Babylonian language and the cuneiform character under 
his immediate successors attested numerous documents dated 
the reigns Philip and Alexander IV, and the regency 
Antigon os. 

(from whose recovery Babylonia 812, some 
years before his assumption the regal title, dates the era 
the Seleukidae) adopted the policy depressing native favour 

Ktesias, Pers. 52(21); Aelian, Arrian, Alez. iii. 195. 
Arrian, vii. 480. Ibid. iii. 195 Curtius, 


Syr. 125, are evidently understand Chaldaeans. Such mistakes 
common classical writers. 
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Makedonian interests, and accordingly founded Seleukeia 
the Tigris rival capital, which was purely the 
opposition the native priesthood being, may believe 
miracle. Many other Makedonian colonies were 
founded the same neighbourhood, and down the close the 
dynasty the Arsakidae continued important element the 
country. Still remarkable how little really know these 
cities. Seleukeia was under the Parthians the largest city their 
empire, and the rival Antioch and Alexandria wealth and popu- 
lation. the firstcentury its plebes wrbanae numbered 
and 164, when taken the generals Varus, its population 
was still half million. possessed constitution Greek 
republican type, with senate 300 and popular 
Under the Seleukidae was controlled officer styled 
Under the Parthians, though liable entered 
the king’s general his its independence was probably 
‘much more real than that libera civitas under the Romans. 
The population included large and Jewish element, 
but the government seems have been exclusively the hands 
the Greek citizens, and the temples were dedicated Greek 
Though Ktesiphon, the Parthian capital, was but three miles distant 
across the Tigris,'* Seleukeia more than once revolted, holding out 
one occasion for six seven This last revolt, and another 
about 42, seem commemorated autonomous coins 
the city. The great mass Parthian tetradrachmas and copper 
coins, though bearing the king’s head and name, was probably 
struck some the Greek cities Babylonia, especially Seleukeia, 
and present legible Greek inscriptions down the overthrow the 
Parthian 

The other most important Makedonian colonies Babylonia 
were Artemita and Charax Spasini, near the mouth the Euphrates. 
The latter, originally founded Alexander, was restored Anti- 
ochos and again Arab king Pasiones who 
probably introduced barbarian Under the Parthians 
was not city, but the capital vassal kingdom, whose rulers 
from their were evidently non-Greek. Some the coins too 
bear Aramaic (?) Yet all these cities scarcely any 
remains are known, except few coins. The ruins Seleukeia are 


Plin. vi. 28. Syr. 125-6. Plin. vi. 26. 
Tacitus, Ann. vi. comp. Plutarch, Crass. 1029. 
Polyb. 48. Plutarch, loc. cit. 


This term evidently included the native Babylonian inhabitants, additional 
proof how far Aramaic had become their vernacular. 


Capitolinus, Verus, Ammianus, xxiii. 270. vi. 26. 
40-47, Tacitus, Ann. xi. Gardner, Parthian Coinage, pass. 
vi. 27. 


For Artabazus, see Lucian, Makrob, 16. For Abenneriges see Josephus, 
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said have been employed the construction Bagdad, but 
hard believe that excavations properly conducted the site 
would not lead important discoveries. The literary remains 
the Babylonian Greeks are also few and unimportant. Diogenes 
Seleukeia, who lived about the time the Parthian conquest, 
mentioned Stoic Epikurean philosopher, and some fragments 
his works are Herodikos, Babylonian’ grammarian 
repeatedly quoted Athenaeus, the author some epigrams. 
geographical astronomical works.” Berosus, the most famous 
Greek writer whom Babylonia produced, was not Greek race. 
who dedicated his work King Mithri- 
dates,’ was from his name probably Jew. Charax produced two 
geographers some note—Dionysios, who lived not long before 
Pliny,” and Isidoros, who frequently quoted, and whose 

Antiochos son Seleukos who ruled Baby- 
lon for several years before his father’s unlike him, adopted 
the policy conciliating the priesthood. restoration 
the temple Hierapolis related the author the 
treatise Dea Syra and small terra-cotta cylinder, 
found Rassam Babylon few years ago, interesting the 
latest royal document cuneiform writing known exist, and 
remarkable for the type the characters (reminding 
some the affectations the contemporary Alexandrians), tells 
the restoration the temples Babylon and Borsippa King 
Anti-’ku-us the forty-third year the Seleukidean era, and 
prays Nebo for the prosperity the king, his son Silukku, and 
his queen Astartaniku 

His interest the affairs his Babylonian subjects took 
another form, which for much greater importance, for 


Strabo, xvi. 345; Athenaeus, iv. 168, Diogenes Laertius, vi. 157 
Cicero, ii. pp. 43, 

Tbid. vi. 27. 187. xv. 682. 

Since this article was written, have noticed that Schottus, his edition the 
Bibliotheca Photios, quotes codex (the epitome lost romance 
Iamblichos, called Babyloniaka) scholium repertwm antiquis Graecis codicibus, 
the effect that Iamblichos was Syrian, non illis advenis Graecis sed ipsis 
Syriae indigenis, who, having become the slave certain Babylonian, was (in 
addition Syriac) instructed the Babylonian’ language, and having been taken 
prisoner the capture Babylon, became acquainted with Greek and wrote his 
romance, the scene which laid Babylonia under King Garmos. 

Appian, Syr. 126. Budge, Babylonian Life and History, 94. 
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was under his auspices that Berosus, Babylonian priest, compiled 
the work three books known the fragments 
which furnish with almost the only trustworthy Greek account 
Assyro-Babylonian history. That the Babylonian language and 
religion continued use after the time Antiochos shown 
not only allusions classical authors, but the existence 
number documents relating, more especially, the property 
the priests Erech. The fact that many them are mortgages 
temple lands and dues may perhaps suggest that the prosperity 
the temple establishments was declining. 

Under Antiochos III 222-187) Babylonia, with the rest 
the eastern provinces the empire, passed for short time into 
the hands Molon, the rebel satrap Media 
Ktesiphon, the future capital the Parthian and Sassanian kings, 
appears first mentioned connexion with the war between 
Molon and his opponents.” the suppression the revolt the 
people the Greek city Seleukeia were punished with the 
utmost severity for the part they had taken it. Towards the 
close Antiochos’s reign, his financial troubles induced him 
make attempt plunder wealthy temple Bel, Elymais. 
The inhabitants resisted him, and was slain the conflict which 
son, Antiochos IV, Epiphanes made 
similar attempt plunder the still more celebrated sanctuary 
Susa, where cultus was maintained, formed combination 
the worship the Zoroastrian deity Anahita, whose image had 
been set there the time Artaxerxes II, with that Nanaia, 
Ishtar, who seems have been the patron goddess the city 
the time the Assyrian empire. This attempt seems have 
been nearly disastrous its author that made his father.*! 
Outrages this class, which the less easily defended temples 
Babylonia itself were probably even more subject, must have 
alienated the affections the native population from the Seleu- 
kidae, and shortly after Babylonia was the seat revolt under 
Timarchos, Antiochos had made satrap the province. 
struck coins, which exist, bearing the legend 
but having made himself unpopular, was 
slain Demetrios, the new king Syria, 162, who was 
honoured the Babylonians (we are perhaps understand 
Seleukeians) with the title Demetrios reigned till 
B.c. 150, and his reign that Demetrios Nikator, belong 
the latest Babylonian documents dated the reign Syrian 
king. The Parthians under Mithridates had made 


Strabo, xvi. 346; Diodoros, xxix. Justin, xxxii. 
Maccab. Polyb. xxxi. 11; Appian, Syr. 131. 117. 
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themselves masters all the provinces and vassal states Syria 
east Babylonia, Elymais being the last but the weak 
authority not sufficient justify the assumption 
that Babylonia was conquered them before the time Demetrios 
was completely defeated them and taken prisoner 
188, and that this occasion Babylonia fell into their hands 
seems certain from the fact that the Syrians had reconquer 
their next Parthian expedition, that Antiochos Sidetes 
129) against Phraates II, after the failure which Babylonia 
was finally lost the Seleukidae. That the Parthian king, 
least before the Syrian invasion, treated his Babylonian and Greek 
subjects with some harshness, may inferred from Justin, xxxvi. 
xlii. and Diodoros, xxxiv. The government the west- 
ern provinces the Parthian empire was entrusted Phraates 
Hyrkanian Greek, named Himeros Euemerus, who, his 
master’s death battle B.c. 124, seized the sovereignty 
Babylon, assuming, learn from his coins, the titles 
Parthian king, and treated his subjects with the greatest cruelty, 
destroying many the temples and public buildings Babylon, 
and banishing some the citizens coins are dated 
Ann. Seleuk. 189 124) and this very year belongs Baby- 
lonian contract tablet the British Museum, dated ‘125th year 
the Arsakidae] which the 189th year, Arsaka king.’ There 
are other documents bearing dates which fall the long reign 
Mithridates several which the same double 
reckoning occurs, which are enabled fix the commence- 
ment the Parthian power B.c. 249-248. One document, 
dated about 103, relating temple first-fruits, interesting 
containing the name Greek Eraklidé (Herakleides). Some- 
what later important chronological record—a table cycles 
eighteen years from the nineteenth year Dareios the 
the Seleukidean era, 99. was probably drawn 
for astronomical purposes. There are few cuneiform documents 
later date, the latest being contract assigned Professor 
Sayce the reign Pakorus a.p. 78. 

Side side with the Babylonians there existed large Greek 
Makedonian population occupying the cities founded Alexander 
and his successors, speaking their own language, and worshipping 
the Olympian gods. They represented the ruling race under the 
Seleukidae, but under the Arsakidae new element was added, the 
Parthian courtiers and nobles with their dependents, who seem 
have been chiefly confined the two cities Ktesiphon and 

Compare Rawlinson, Sixth Oriental Monarchy, 110. 


Poseidonios, fr. Diodoros, xxxiv. 21, Justin, Rawlinson, 
Oriental Monarchy, 108; Gardner, Parthian Coins. 


Justin, xxxviii. 
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Vologesocerta, the latter probably not founded till the first century 
our era. The native language the Parthians appears have 
been Turanian dialect, which however does not seem have been 
used writing, while their religion was, least name, Zoro- 
astrianism, borrowed from their Aryan neighbours and former 
rulers. The Jewish populations, who, with their own religion, were 
also important factor all the cities, Babylonian, Greek, and 
Parthian alike, seem, modern Russia, have occupied 
whole towns themselves, and the second century a.p., when 
the Parthian power was declining, they established what almost 

Assyria, under the dynasty Sargon 
Aramaic, the language northern Syria, was extensively used 
for commercial purposes that was found expedient place 
dockets written contract tablets which the body was 
Assyrian. That was generally understood the higher classes 
evident from Kings xviii. indeed, appears have occu- 
pied position like French modern Europe, sort inter- 
national language. Its introduction into Babylonia commercial 
language was probably somewhat later, but its use must have been 
greatly stimulated the forced immigration Aramaic-speaking 
races. Under the Achaemenidae, though was not allowed place 
the royal inscriptions, its practical importance was such that 
was the language employed official correspondence the 
western half the and was used for the inscriptions 
the standard weights and the coins struck the satraps even 
Greek-speaking districts. Babylonia had already acquired 
firm footing before the time Kyros that the Jewish exiles there 
adopted their vernacular instead either their own Hebrew 
the local Babylonian. This curious circumstance may perhaps 
explained the fact that they had already some knowledge 
their own and that for purposes commercial intercourse 
was serviceable Babylonian, while was free from the cum- 
brous writing the latter. the Jews the Achaemenid period are 
due the earliest literary specimens Aramaic (Ezra, Daniel, Tobit). 

Under the Makedonian kings Greek became the court and official 
but alike Makedonian colonies such Seleukeia 
and the ancient cities, Aramaic seems have become this 
time the vernacular the whole non-Greek population.” 


Ezra iv. Kings xviii. 

There is, however, least one instance the use Babylonian public 
record this period—the cylinder Antiochos already referred to. 

The evidence this may summed thus: The occasional use 
Aramaic even under the native Assyrian and Babylonian rulers. The fact that 
was Aramaic which the Jews adopted their vernacular when resident Babylonia, 
The use Syrian the general designation the native population Seleukeia. 
The use Aramaic literary works compiled Babylonia this period, 
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Under the earlier Parthian kings (though even they are said 
have had Syriac’ translations made ancient records relating 
their dominions Greek continued the language the court,“ and 
down least the time Mithridates 112), judge from 
coins and from the inscription Gotarzes 42), continued 
used for public purposes; but the Greek legends coins 
other than those probably struck Greek cities become unin- 
telligible, and are last replaced Aramaic. 

Under the tolerant rule the Arsakidae, whose own religion 
was, have seen, nominally Zoroastrianism corrupt 
the old Babylonian religion, though not specially favoured, was 
apparently exempt from persecution, the instances oppres- 
sion referred and being exceptional. 
Strabo the time Augustus, and Pliny near the end the 
first century attest the existence flourishing priestly colleges 
Sippara, Orchoe (or Erech), and Borsippa, and Pliny expressly 
states that the temple Bel Babylon was existence his 
time, though the city had decayed. These writers also bear witness 
the astronomical learning the priesthood, Strabo mentioning 
several Babylonians (Kiden, Naburianus, and Sudinus) who had 
written this subject apparently their native 
have independent evidence the condition Erech this 
period the extensive remains buildings, and the numerous 
coffins found there along with Parthian The old Babylonian 
probably continued (like Latin the middle ages) the language 
religion, science, and law. carry out the temple ritual its 
completeness, the priesthood must have had some knowledge it, 
and also for the comprehension the astronomical records, which 
were still understood the time Claudius Ptolemaeus, about 
150. Few legal documents this late date are indeed known, 
but they have not been specially sought for, and the statement 
Euphrate nascens circa Babylonem papyrum 
intellectum est eundem usum habere chartae. tamen malunt 


Besides Jewish literature know the Syrian translations composed for the earlier 
Parthian kings, and the Nabathean Agriculture,’ and other works probably composed 
Aramaic during the later years their rule (compare Josephus, Proem. 2)- 
The adoption Aramaic inscriptions the Parthian coins when the mint officer 
ceased understand Greek. The enormous Aramaic element the Persian inscrip- 
tions and literature the time the Sassanidae present from the commencement 
their imperial rule, due probably the admixture the vernacular the seat 
their government with that their native province. 

Moses Chorene, 7-8. Plutarch, Crassus, 1030. 

edition the sacred books Zoroastrianism ascribed them the 
Dinkard. 

The few literary Babylonian documents later than the time the Achaemenidae 
are chiefly astronomical. 

Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana, 201 seq. 11, 
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Parthi vestibus literas may throw some light their dis- 
appearance. the same time the general adoption papyrus, 
material for which cuneiform writing most unsuitable, must 
have contributed the substitution the more flowing scripts 
Aramaic origin. The knowledge the cuneiform writing having 
been specially preserved the Babylonian priesthood, there can 
little doubt that its final disuse coincided with the suppression 
their colleges and the religion they practised. When this took place 
not directly stated any ancient but can have little 
doubt that was the time the transfer the empire from the 
Arsakidae the Persian Sassanidae under Artaxerxes IV, a.p. 
226. The latter dynasty certainly adopted policy intolerance 
towards non-Persian religions and customs. only the case 
Armenia that have direct evidence the suppression non- 
Zoroastrian rites but his policy elsewhere was 
doubt the same, and his accession was for non-Zoroastrian rites 
his empire what the edict Theodosius was for non-Christian 
ones the dominions Rome. The latest detailed accounts 
Babylonia under the Parthians refer both native and Greek 
religious rites flourishing there, and Seleukeia retaining its 
Greek character,™ while the first similar account given classical 
author after the establishment the Sassanian dynasty refers 
religion existing there save Zoroastrianism, which under 
neither the Achaemenidae nor the Arsakidae had obtained any 
firm footing the country. Seleukeia appears longer free 
Greek city, but has become mere suburb Ktesiphon, and its 
name has been replaced that Both the Greek and 
Babylonian idolatries the Persian empire fell, far know, 
without struggle, but the latter had considerable influence the 
various sects, Manichean and Mazdakite, which arose under the 
successors Artaxerxes. The Manicheans, addition various 
doctrines borrowed from Zoroastrianism and Christianity, are de- 

Moses Chorene, ii. 74. 

The very latest allusions the old rites still existing Babylon seem 
the mention the worship Bel and Nebo Babel and Borsippa early Talmudic 
tract, perhaps the second century (see Rawlinson, Herodotus, 664), and the 
description the worship Tammuz Babylon the Book Nabathean Agricul- 
ture,’ published Chwolson, the Aramaic original which probably belonged the 


time the latest Parthian kings. Claudian (De Laud. Stilich. 60-64) not 
taken seriously. 


Ammianus, xxiv. pp. 297, 299; Rufus Festus, p.413. That was not deserted 
the time Julian, some might hastily conclude from the words Ammianus 
(xxiv. 297), civitatem desertam collustrans, evident from 
ii. 88. Ammianus merely alluding the ‘flight the inhabitants the approach 
the Romans. The foundation Antioch the Tigris Chosroes 540 
(Rawlinson, Seventh Monarchy, 395) might seem contrary the usual policy the 


Sassanidae, but Chosroes was many respects the most tolerant king this dynasty. 
Anakeph. iis 
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summary the Babylonian religion, while the modern Mendaites 
Sabians the neighbourhood Bagdad similar doctrines are 
attributed. Assyria, which belonged the Roman empire, the 
old Assyro-Babylonian rites seem have continued more 
less corrupt form late the sixth but Babylon had 
been the chief seat priestly learning, and may doubted how 
far the northern priesthood preserved the knowledge the ancient 
language. The source the very accurate information respecting 
the Assyro-Babylonian mythology given Damaskios, who resided 
the Persian court about a.p. 580, uncertain. The notices 
the Byzantine lexicographers are probably taken from earlier Greek 
writers now lost. Joun 


Ammianus, 258 James Sarug quoted Lenormant, Hist. Anc. 70. 
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The Introduction Knight Service 
into 


The Normal Fee. 


UCH labour has been vainly spent attempts determine the 
true area knight’s fee. The general impression appears 
that contained five hides. Mr. Pearson, have seen, based 
that assumption his estimate 6,400 fees, and other writers 
have treated the fee the recognised equivalent five hides. 
The point importance, because found that the recognised 
area knight’s fee was five hides, would give link between 
the under-tenant (miles) and the Anglo-Saxon thegn. But, Dr. 
Stubbs has recognised, the assumption cannot maintained; 
fixed number hides constituted knight’s fee. 

The circumstance fee, many cases, consisting five 
hides, merely, think, due the existence five-hide estates, 
survivals from the previous régime. have excellent instance 
such fees very remarkable document, which has hitherto, 
would seem, remained unnoticed. Heming’s 
‘Cartulary,’ ahidated survey the Gloucestershire manors belong- 
ing the see Worcester. believe earlier than Domesday 
itself, which case, course, would possess unique interest. 
Here are the entries, side side, relating the great episcopal 
manor Westbury (on Trym), Gloucestershire. 


CARTULARY 


wuestbiriam pertinent hide. Huesberie. Ibi fuerunt sunt 
episcopus, milites sui habent tenet Turstinus filius Rolf 
hidas. icenatune hidas, vhidas Austrecliue Gislebertus 
hidas, biscopes Turold iii hidas dimidiam 

hujus Manerii tenet Osbernus 

Gifard hidas nullum servitium 

facit. Quod homines tenent 
[valet] 


Written Anglo-Saxon characters, 
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The three five-hide holdings, find, figure both alike, but 
Gilbert fitz Thorold’s holding three hides and half appears 
addition Domesday. The inference, surely, would seem 
that Gilbert was enfeoffed between the date the survey recorded 
the Cartulary and the date the Domesday survey. so, the 
former survey is, have suggested, the earlier; and that 
survey have the three tenants five-hide holdings described 
nomine the bishop’s milites. 

Cartularies, however. are richer evidence this discrepancy. 
Thus the six fees St. Albans contained hides (an average 
hides each), the figures being 54, 84, too the 
Abingdon Cartulary (ii. find four fees containing hides, 
three containing 14, half-fee fee and half 13, one fee, 10, 
the fee—which was already, Dr. Stubbs observes, the days 
the Conqueror—the cartae confirm that must 
therefore conclude that the knight’s fee, held under-tenant, 
consisted normally estate worth year, and was not based 
the five hides’ the Anglo-Saxon system. 


VI. The Early Evidence. 


will now work upwards from the the Conquest. 
Allusions early enfeoffment are scattered through the cartae 
themselves. Henry fitz Gerold begins his sunt milites 
Eudonis Dapiferi, and Eudo, know, ‘came with the Conqueror.’ 
learn from another return (Lib. Rub. 397) that Henry had 
given William Albini, Pincerna, feodo quod fuit Corbuchun 
milites feffatos. Now this refers Robertus Corbution, Domes- 
day tenant Norfolk. The again, comes our help. Thus 
learn from Domesday that Osbern the priest alias Osbern the 
sheriff (of was William Perci’s tenant Wickenby, 
co. Lincoln, but the Testa entry (p. proves that William had 
enfeoffed him that holding the service one 
too Count Alan (of Brittany) had enfeoffed his tenant Landri 
Welton the same county for the service half knight (ib. 
and find his son, Alan fitz Landri, tenant there Count Stephen, 
Lib. Rub. pp. 188, 214, 237, 238, 292. 
pp. 211, 214. pp. 214, 292. 292. pp. 200, 210. 


Paris, Additamenta, 436. This list, which seems scarcely very 


valuable for its early date, being, think, about contemporaneous with the cartae 
1166. 


pp. 229, 245, 356. 


predictus Willelmus dedit predictas tres carucatas terre Osberto vicecomiti 
pro servicio unius militis. 
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generation later than Domesday, the Lindsey survey. The 
barony Bywell Northumberland, read the Testa (p. 392a), 
had been held the service five since the days 
William Rufus, who had granted that tenure.” After this 
are not surprised learn that the barony Morpeth had been 
held from the Conquest’ the service four knights, and that 
Mitford long the service five (ib. 392b), that those 
Calverdon, Morewic, and Diveleston had all been similarly held 
military service from the Conquest.’ Herefordshire, again, 
John Monmouth returned holding feoda militum con- 
questu too Robert Foliot claims his carta (1166) 
that his predecessors had been enfeoffed ‘since the conquest 
England and William Colecherche, that his little fief was 
antiquo tenemento Conquestu Angliae (p. 400); Humphrey 
Bohun enumerates the fees quibus avus feffatus fuit primo 
quod Anglia (p. and refers his grand- 
father’s subsequent enfeoffments the days William Rufus 
(p. 244), while Alexander Alno similarly speaks subinfeudation 
tempore Willelmi Regis (p. 230). take one more instance from 
the cartae, abbot sets forth his serviciwm due Henry, sicuti 
debuit antiquitus regibus predecessoribus ejus (p. 224). This brings 
the instructive case Ramsey Abbey. 

Dr. Stubbs refers document the reign William Rufus 
proof that the lands the house had not yet been divided into 
knights’ does not mention the striking fact that the 
special knight service for which the abbot was liable 
distinctly stated have been that for which his predecessors’ had 
predecessors’ would seem carry back this knight service very 
far indeed. And have happily another connecting link which 
carries downwards the history this knight service, the above- 
named charter carries upwards. This the entry the 
pipe-roll 1129-30 


superplus militum qui requirebantur Abbatia (p. 47). 
Further, have notable communication the abbot from 
bishop Nigel Ely, which must refer the scutage 1156 
that 1159 (probably the former) 


Sciatis quod ubi Ricardus reddidit compotum scutagio 


Together with castle-guard thirty knights Newcastle. 

Post tempus domini Regis Willelmi qui eos feoffavit. Testa, 69. 

Post Conquestum Angliae (Liber Rubeus, 332). 

Const. Hist. 263. 

deinceps tres mihi habeat sicut antecessores sui faciebant septen- 
trionali parte fluminis Tamesie (1091-1100). Ramsey Cartulary, 234. 

Could this have been Richard fitz Nigel himself? 
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militum vestrorum Scaccarium ego testificatus sum vos non debere 
regi plusquam quatuor milites, per tantum quieti estis rotulo 
Lastly, have the return the Black Book (1166) 

Homines faciunt iiii milites communi servitium domini regis, ita 
quod tota terra abbatiae communicata est cum eis per hidas praedictum 
servitium faciendum. 


have then, this case, chain evidence which should 
prove considerable value for the study this difficult problem. 

The phenomenon, however, for which have account 
the appearance from the earliest period which our information 
extends, certain quotas knight service, clearly arbitrary 
amount, due from those bishops and abbots who held military 
service. When and how were these quotas fixed? The answer 
given Matthew Paris—one the last quarters which one 
would think looking—where read that, 1070, the Conqueror 


episcopatus quoque abbatias omnes quae baronias tenebant, 
eatenus omni servitute seculari libertatem habuerant, sub servitute 
statuit militari, inrotulans episcopatus abbatias pro voluntate quot 
milites sibi successoribus suis hostilitatis tempore voluit singulis 
exhiberi (Historia 18). 


This passage (which perhaps represents the St. Albans tradition) 
dismissed Dr. Stubbs being probably mistaken account 
the effects the Domesday survey.’ 

But the Abingdon Chronicle, quite independently, gives the 
same explanation, and traces the quota knights the action 
taken the crown 


Quum jam regis edicto annalibus annotarentur quot episcopiis, 
quotve abbatiis publicam rem tuendam milites (si forte quid 
causae propellendae contingeret) exigerentur, 


Moreover, the Ely Chronicle bears the same witness, telling 
that William Rufus, the commencement his reign, 


debitum quod pater imposuerat ecclesiis violenter 


also tells that, when undertaking his campaign against 
Malcolm (1072), the Conqueror 


jusserat tam abbatibus quam episcopis totius Angliae debita militiae 
obsequia transmitti 


Ramsey Cartulary, 255. Compare with this expression scripti, the 
Conqueror’s command (infra), that the number knights annalibus anno- 
tarentur. 

Const. Hist. Gneist writes that Matthew’s statement ‘is for good reasons 
called question Stubbs’ (C. 255, note). 

Cartulary Abingdon, ii. 

Historia Eliensis (ed. 1848), 276. 274 
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and also describes how fixed the quota knights due 
arbitrary act will. The chronicler, like Matthew Paris, lays stress 
upon the facts that (1) the burden was wholly new one; (2) its 
incidence was determined the royal will alone.” 

Here, perhaps, have the clue the (rare) clerical exemptions 
from the burden military tenure, such the see Rochester 
and the abbeys Gloucester and 

The beginnings subinfeudation consequent the Conqueror’s 
action are distinctly described the cases Abingdon and Ely, 
and alluded those and Evesham. the 
first these, Athelelm 


primo quidem stipendiariis hoc utebatur. his sopitis incursibus 
abbas mansiones possessionum ecclesiae pertinentibus inde dele- 
gavit, edicto cuique tenore parendi suae portionis 


Ely, the abbot 


habuit consuetudine, secundum jussum regis, militiae 
numerum infra aulam ecclesiae, victum cotidie manu celerarii 
capientem atque stipendia, quod intollerabiliter supra modum potuit 
vexare locum. hoc compulsus quasdam terras sanctae 
invasoribus feudum permisit tenere omni expeditione regi 
observarent, [et] ecclesia perpetim infatigata 


Lanfranc had done Canterbury, Symeon Ely, 
Walter Evesham, Athelelm Abingdon, also, cannot 
doubt, did Wulfstan Worcester. The carta his successor 
(1166) distinctly implies that before his death had carved some 
thirty-seven fees out the episcopal fief. Precisely Ely, 
found this plan less intolerable than the standing entertainment 
roistering troop knights.” 

The influence nepotism subinfeudation, the case 
ecclesiastical too important passed over. every 
side find the efforts prelates and abbots thus provide for 
their relatives opposed and denounced the bodies over which 


Praecepit illi [i.e. nutu regis custodiam militum habere insulam. 
Ib. 275. This the very servitiwm that appears under Henry II. 

Compare for the initiative the crown, the Domesday phrase, miles jussu 
regis, and the statement that Lanfranc replaced the drengs his see knights 
the royal command (Rex praecepit). 

Madox writes (Baronia Anglica, 114) bitterly and unjustly: ‘In process 
time, the religious found out another piece art. They insisted that they 
held all their land and tenements frankalmoigne, and not 
the cases quotes, this allegation’ was perfectly correct, and was recognised such 
the judges. 

Turoldus vere sexaginta duo hidas terrae terra ecclesiae Burgi dedit stipen- 
diariis militibus (John Peterborough, ed. Giles). 

Cart. Abingdon, ii. 

Qui stipendiis annuis quotidianisque cibis immane quantum populabantur 
Will. Malmesb. Gesta 
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they ruled. The archbishop York his carta explains the 
excessive number his knights: Antecessores enim nostri, non pro 
necessitate servitii, quod debent, sed quia cognatis servientibus suis 
providere volebant, plures quam debebant Regi feodaverunt. The 
abbot Ely, are told his panegyrist, enfeoffed knights 
compulsion, non industria aut favore divitum vel propinquorum 
Abbot Athelelm Abingdon, says his champion, en- 
feoffed knights necessity but less friendly chronicler asserts 
that, like Thorold Peterborough, brought over from Normandy 
his kinsmen, and quartered them the abbey Abbot 
Walter Evesham and his successor persisted enfeoffing knights 
contradicente 

So, during vacancy Abbotsbury under Henry cum Rogerus 
Episcopus habuit custodiam Abbatiae, duas hidas, maritandam quan- 
dam neptem suam, dedit M., contradicente conventu 
Henry Winchester has left record the action his 
predecessors Glastonbury.** narrative specially valuable 
for the light throws the power subsequent revocation, 
perhaps cases where the corporate body had protested the 
time against the grant. this have striking instance 
the grants Abbot Evesham, almost all which, 
read, were revoked his Parallel rather the cases 
Middleton and Abbotsbury (vide cartas) would the action 
William Rufus during the Canterbury vacancy.” 


Liber 275. Cart. Abingdon, ii. 

233: misit Normanniam pro cognatis swis, multas posses- 
siones ecclesiae dedit feoffavit, ita uno anno lax possessionibus ecclesiae eis 
conferret. 

Cott. MS. Vesp. xxiv. Randulfus frater abbatis habet Withe- 
lega hidas dominio, etc. etc. dono Abbatis contradicente capitulo. 
This was the (sic) fratrem ejusdem Walteri abbatis, qui cum fratre 
suo tenebat illud placitum Will. whom the bishop Worcester’s knights 
challenged trial battle (Heming’s Chart. Wig. ed. Hearne, 82). His holding 
was represented 1166 the fees Randulf Kinwarton and Randulf Coughton. 
Other cases contested enfeoffment Abbots Walter and Robert are those Hugh 
Travers and Hugh Bretfertun. 

See the carta 1166, which explains how this holding became half fee. 

Miles quidam, Odo nomine, dono praedecessoris mei Sifridi abbatis, graciam 
cujusdam consobrinae suae, idem Odo conjugem 
absque fratrum consensu manerium possidebat (Domerham, 306). 

his terris quas, diximus, suo tempore acquisivit, bonis homi- 
nibus pro magna necessitate honore dedit, inde Deo sibi fideliter 
quamdiu serviebant (Chronicon Evesh. 96). His successor, Walter 
1086), incited his own young relatives, homagium pluribus bonis hominibus 
quos praedecessor swus habuerat suscipere quod terras posset, decrevit 
auferre (ib. 97). the result, dicitwr fere omnes milites hujus abbatiae hae 
reditavit (ib. 98). 

begged Anselm that terras ecclesiae quas ipse rex, defuncto Lanfranco, suis 
dederat pro statuto servicio, illis ipsis haereditario tenendas, causa amoris 
condonaret (Eadmer). 
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was guard against the nepotism the heads monastic 
houses that such clause this was occasionally inserted 


Terras censuales non feudum donet; nec faciat milites nisi 
sacra veste 


And their conduct this matter, abbots, the Norman period, 
were largely judged. But this has been slight digression. 

Now that have shown that monastic chronicles have the 
complement and corroboration the words Matthew Paris, 
propose quote argument the writ printed below. 
Startling may read, for its early date, the holders the ac- 
cepted view, the vigour its language convinced me, when found 
it, that King William speaks nor was there anything 
gained forging document which admits, placing record, 
the abbey’s full 


tibi quod submoneas omnes illos qui sub ballia tua 
omnes milites quos mihi debent ante 
illos quinque miljtes quos tua mihi debes paratos 
adducas. Teste Eudone 


Being addressed the writ, course, must pre- 
vious his death 1077, but think that can date it, perhaps, 
with precision, and that belongs the year 1072. that 
year, says the Ely chronicler, the Conqueror, projecting his invasion 
Scotland, jusserat tam abbatibus quam episcopis totius Angliae debita 
militiae obsequia transmitti, phrase which applies exactly the 
writ before us. that year, moreover, the movements William 
fit fairly with the date for which the feudal levy was here 
summoned. know that visited Normandy the spring 
and invaded Scotland the summer, and might well summon 
his baronage meet him June, his way from Normandy 
Scotland, convenient point Clarendon. The writ, 

again, being witnessed Winchester, may well have been issued 
the king his way out back. 

The direction the abbot summon similarly all those beneath 
his sway who owed military service probably explained the 
special position occupied chief ruler’ several counties 
the find him again, two years later (1074), acting 

Foundation charter Alcester Priory. 

Three other documents are found the same folio. these the first ad- 
dressed Lanfranc, Odo Bayeux, Bishop Wulfstan, and Urse d’Abetot, and wit- 
nessed Bishop Geoffrey (of Coutances) and (like our writ) Eudo Dapifer, being 
also witnessed, like it, Winchester. noteworthy that grants the 
hundred Fishborough potestate justitia 

Rex commisit curam istarum partium terrae ita omnium hujus patriae 
consilia atque judicia fere penderent (Hist. 

VOL. 
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military commander. that occasion the line the Severn was 
guarded against the rebel advance Bishop Wulfstan, magna 
militari manu, Aegelwius Eoveshamnensis abbas cum suis, ascitis 
sibi adjutorium Ursone vicecomite Wigorniae Waltero Laceio 
cum copiis suis, cetera multitudine The number knights 
which constituted the servitiwm debitum Evesham was five then 
was afterwards, and this number, now know, had been 
fixed pro voluntate sua, 1070, the Conqueror. 

find allusions two occasions which the feudal host was 
summoned, above, the Conqueror, and his sons and 
successors. William Rufus exacted the full servitium debitum 
repress the revolt the commencement his Henry 
called out the host meet the invasion his brother 
both these instances reference made the questions 
‘service due’ that would naturally arise,“* and that would keep 
the quotas knight service well the front. That these quotas 
however, said (vol. vi. 439), were matter memory rather 

Let pass, the great Survey. urged the 
earlier portion this paper that the argument from the silence 
Domesday value. Even independently direct allusions, 
whether the case individual holders, whole groups such 
the milites Lanfranc, can shown conclusively that the 
normal formulae cover unquestionable military tenure, tenure 
knight 

excellent instance afforded the case Abingdon 
Abbey (fol. because the formulae are quite normal, 
and make record any new duties services any kind.’ 
Yet are able identify the tenants named Domesday, right 
and left, with the foreign knights enfeoffed Athelelm hold 


Florence Worcester. 

Cernens itaque rex grande sibi periculum debitum servitium 
exigit (Liber Eliensis, 276). 

Henricus contra fratrem Robertum, Normanniae comitem, super 
Anglia cum exercitu venientem, totius regni sut expeditionem dirigit (Cart. Abingdon, 
ii. 128). 

the former case, between the crown and its tenant; the latter, between the 
tenant and his under-tenant. 

dicebat non debere facere servitium, nisi duorum 
militum, pro feudo quem tenebat ecclesia, abbas dicebant ewm debere ser- 
militum (Cart. Abingdon, ii. 129). Cum quodam duos milites ser- 
vicium regis exigerem (tantum enim inde deberi olim commilitonibus didiceram) 
ipse toto conatu obstitit, militis servicio obnoxium obtestans.—Henry 
abbot Glastonbury (Domerham, 318). 

Thus undermining Mr. Freeman’s argument: hear nothing Domesday 
which can called knight service military tenure the later the old obli- 
gations would remain; the primeval duty military service, due, not lord 
lord, but the state its head, went on,’ (Norm. Cong. 371). 

Norm. Cong. 865. 
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military owing service for their fees ‘to lord lord.’ 
There are some specially convincing cases, such those Hubert, 
who held five hides hamlet Cumnor, and whose fee not 
only entered the list but recorded have been 
given him before Domesday, for military service.” Another case 
that William camerarius, who held Lea the service one 
knight too with the bishop Worcester’s manor Westbury- 
on-Trym, where the homines Domesday appear milites 
rather earlier 

Again, take the case Peterborough. The Northamptonshire 
possessions that house are divided Domesday (fol. 221) into 
two sections, which the latter headed Terra hominum ejusdem 
ecclesiae, and represents the subinfeudated portion, just the 
preceding section contains the the Here Terra 
hominum ejusdem corresponds with the heading Terra militum ejus 
prefixed the knights the archbishop Canterbury (fol. 4). 
The Peterborough homines are frequently spoken (fol. 
221b, passim), and even where only find such formulae 
Anschitillus tenet abbate are able identify the tenant 
Anschetil St. Medard, one the foreign knights enfeoffed 
Abbot 

Further, turn the fief held the abbey Lincolnshire 
(fols. 346), find, thrice, mention Radulfus homo Abbatis, 
whom collation with the list Hugo Candidus enables identify 
with Radulfus Nevilla, enfeoffed hold the abbot the 
service three knights. And this conclusion confirmed the 
clamores (fol. which read tenebat Radulfus Nevilla 
abbati entry annihilating the old assertion that the 
great name Neville nowhere found Domesday. 

But not only church fiefs that the Domesday under- 
tenant proves feudal miles. Swaffham (Cambr.) read 
Domesday (fol. 196) tenet Hugo Walterio Yet the 
earlier record placitum the rights Ely, find this tenant 
occurring Hugo bolebec miles Giffard, while 1166 


Cartulary Abingdon, ii. 3-7. 

Winteham tenet Hubertus Abbate hidas terra villanorum (i. 

Hubertus militem pro hidis Witham (p. 4). 

Wichtham terra villanorum curiae Cumenore obsequi solitorum, illo 
abbate cuidam militi nomine Huberto hidarum portio distributa est (p. 7). 

See Cart. Ab. ii. Cf. Domesday, 58b.: Willelmus tenet abbate Leie. 

See 11. 

This distinction, will found, preserved Henry’s Charter (1101): nec 

aliquid accipiam [1] dominico ecclesiae vel hominibus ejus. 

See the valuable list Peterborough knights and fees printed Sparke’s edi- 
tion Hugo Candidus (Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores, 55). 

See note Nevilles Domesday’ (Academy, xxxvii. 373). 

the transcript the original returns is: habet hugo bolebech 

waltero giffard. 
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his descendant and namesake returned the chief tenant the 
Giffard fief. same placitum supplies other illustrations the 
The cases taken from the Percy fief and from the honour 
Brittany afford further confirmation, needed, the conclusions 
draw.® 


The Worcester Relief (1095). 


was urged the earlier part this paper that Ranulf Flam- 
bard had been assigned quite unwarrantable share the develop- 
ment feudalism England. But little actually known 
what his measures were that they have hitherto largely remained 
matter inference and conjecture. may well, therefore, 
call attention record which shows him actually work, and 
which illustrates the character his exactions singularly per- 
fect example. 

The remarkable document that about discuss printed 
Heming’s (i. therefore most singular that 
should unknown Mr. Freeman—to whom would have been 
invaluable for his account Ranulf’s doings—as occurs the 
midst group documents which had specially studied for 
his ‘the condition Worcestershire under William.’ 
writ William Rufus, addressed the tenants the see 
Worcester the death Bishop Wulfstan, directing them pay 
‘relief,’ consequence that death, and specifying the quota 
due from each the tenants named. The date fortunately 
beyond question for the writ must have been issued very shortly 
after the death Wulfstan (18 Jan. 1095), and any case 
before the death Bishop Robert Hereford (26 June 1095), who 
oné the tenants addressed it. the record not long, 
and practically, have seen, unknown, one need not hesitate 
reprint it. 


Rex Anglorum omnibus Francis Anglis qui francas terras tenent 
episcopatu Wireceastra, Salutem. Sciatis quia, mortuo episcopo, 
honor manum meam rediit. volo, terris vestris tale releva- 
men mihi detis, sicut per barones meos disposui. Hugo Laci libras. 
Walterus Punher Gislebertus filius solidos. Rodbertus 
episcopus libras. Abbas euesham xxx libras. Walterus Gloecestra 
libras. Roger filius durandi per breve regis] libras. Wine- 
bald balaon libras. Drogo filius Pontii libras. Rodbert filius 
solidos. Willelmus solidos. Rodbertus filius nigelli 
solidos. archidiaconus solidos. Ordricus libras. 


Inquisitio Eliensis (O. 1), 210, seq. See 12. 
Hemingi Chartularium (ed. Hearne), 1723. Norman Conquest, vol. 
Jnterlineation. Dapifer Bishop Wulfstan. 
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Ordricus blaca solidos. Colemannus Warinus xxx solidos. 
Balduuinus solidos. Suegen filius Azor solidos. Aluredus xxx solidos. 
Siuuardus Saulfus libras. Algarus solidos. Chippingus 
solidos. 

Testibus Ranulfo capellano Eudone dapifero Ursone abetot. 
qui facere noluerit, Urso bernardus sasiant terras pecunias 
manu mea. 


The points which this document throws fresh light are these. 
First, and above all, the exaction reliefs William Rufus and 
his minister, which formed bitter grievance the time, and 
which, consequently, Dr. Stubbs and Mr. Freeman have devoted 
special attention. this have here evidence which pre- 
sent unique. must therefore studied some detail. 

Broadly speaking now learn how analogy lay fiefs 
was applied the churches with much minuteness 
One the respects which the church fiefs differed 
from those the lay barons was that the one hand they escaped 
such claims reliefs, wardships, and marriage,’ while the 
other, their tenants, course, also escaped payment such aids’ 
those militem faciendum filiam maritandam. this 
there was give and take.’ But Ranulf must have argued 
that bishops and abbots who took reliefs from their tenants ought, 
like manner, pay reliefs the crown. This they obviously 
would not do; and, indeed, even had they been willing, would 
have savoured too strongly simony. And adopted, our 
record shows, the unwarrantable device extorting the relief from 
the under-tenants direct. This was not enforcement, but 
breach, feudal principles; for under-tenant was, obviously, 
only liable relief his succession his own fee. 

would easy assume that this was the abuse renounced 
Henry I.” But distinguo. The above abuse was quite distinct 
from the practice annexing the revenues the crown, during 
vacancy, the temporalities. This, which was undoubtedly re- 
nounced Henry, and undoubtedly resorted himself and 


witnessed, ‘Ordric Niger,’ the conventio between Bishop Wulfstan and 
Abbot Walter Evesham, and was perhaps Bishop Wulfstan’s reeve (Heming, 420). 

Probably Bishop Wulfstan’s chancellor. 

Although, from his ignorance this document, Dr. Stubbs was not aware 
Ranulf’s modus operandi, its evidence affords fresh illustration his unfailing in- 
sight, and his perfect grasp the problem even the absence proof. ‘The 
analogy,’ writes, ‘of lay fiefs was applied the churches with much minuteness 
Flambard saw other difference between ecclesiastical 
and lay fief than the superior facilities which the first gave for extortion... The 
church was open these claims because she furnished opportunity for reliefs, ward- 
ships, marriage, escheats, (Const. Hist. pp. 298-300). 

Nec mortuo archiepiscopo, sive episcopo, sive abbate, aliquid do- 
minico ecclesiae vel hominibus ejus donec successor eam 
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his successors afterwards, was, however distasteful the church,” 
logical deduction from feudal principles, and did not actually 
wrong any individual. could thus retained when the crown 
abandoned such unjust exactions the Worcester relief, and 
afforded excellent substitute for wardship, though practically 
mischievous the impulse gave the prolongation vacancies. 


There are many other points suggested the record 
discussing, but they can only touched gives 
singularly early use the remarkable term ‘honour,’ here em- 
ployed its simplest and strictly accurate sense; the same term 
was similarly employed, have seen, the case Abingdon 
(1097), where also find the fief described reverting the 
crown vacante further alludes special assessment 
‘barons’ deputed for the purpose; affords noteworthy formula 
for distraint case non-payment and gives us, within barely 
nine years the great survey itself, list the tenants the fee, 
which should prove peculiar value. 

the sums entered-be added up, their total will amount 
exactly tempting connect this figure with servitium 
debitum (teste episcopo) fees the ‘ancient relief’ 
fee; but are only justified treating one those round 
sums that find exacted for relief under Henry II, especially 
its items cannot connected with the actual knights’ fees. The 


appended analysis will show the relation (where ascertainable) 
sums paid hides held. 


There very important allusion it, introduced under Rufus, the 
Abingdon Cartulary, ii. 42: tempore [1097] infanda usurpata est Anglia con- 
suetudo, qua prelatorum persona ecclesiarum vita decederet mox honor ecclesias- 
ticus fisco deputaretur regis. 

Compare the words the chronicle the king claiming heir each 
man, lay clerk, with the expression honor manum meam 
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1086 (continued) THE 1095 (continued) 


os 


William Begebiri 
Richard Franca 

William Wick 
Robert fitz Nigel 
the archdeacon 
Orderic the Dapifer. 
Orderic Black 
Coleman 
Warine 
Baldwin 
Swegen fitz Azoc 
Alfred 

Sawulf 

Cheping. 


Orderic 


pop 


250 


The comparison these two lists suggests some interesting 
conclusions. Roger Laci, forfeited early the reign for treason, 
had been his brother Hugh. supplies 
with the transitional form from the Domesday the 
‘Puher’ the reign The identity the names 
thus established. Walter fitz Roger has already assumed his family 
surname Walter Gloucester, and his uncle Durand has now 
been succeeded son Roger, whose existence was unknown 
genealogists. The pedigree the family the Norman period 
has been well traced Mr. Ellis his paper the Glou- 
cestershire Domesday tenants, but was opinion that Walter 
Gloucester was the immediate successor the shrievalty 
his uncle Durand, who died without issue. This list, the 
contrary, suggests that the immediate successor Durand was 
his son Roger, and that if, like his father, held the shrievalty, 
this might account for the interlineation remitting, his case, the 
sum due. this Roger clearly have that Roger Gloucester 
who was slain Normandy 1106, and whom, without the 
evidence afforded this list, was not possible 

The chief difficulty that this list presents its omission the 
principal tenant the see, Urse d’Abetot. One can only assign 
the fact his official position sheriff enabling him 


Rogerium Glocestra, probatum militem, obsessione Falesiae arcubalistae 
jactu capite percussum (William Malmesbury, ii. 475). 
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secure exemption for himself, and perhaps even for his brother, 
Robert Their exemption, however accounted for, 
involved arbitrary assessment all the remaining tenants, 
irrespective the character the extent their tenure. With 
these remarks must leave document, which free from ana- 


useful. 


hope that this paper may increase the interest the 
edition the Liber Rubeus under the care Mr. 
Hubert Hall, and that may lead reconsideration the 
problems presented the feudal system meets England. 
Nor can close without reminding the reader that researches 
have compelled differ from authority supreme Dr. 
Stubbs, this way impugns the soundness his judgment the 
known. sources have remained strangely 
neglected, that was not the power any writer covering 
wide field master the facts and figures which have now 
endeavoured set forth, and which alone possible form 


Since this article was type, have noted incidental allusion which clinches 
argument the levy Hen. being made for the Toulouse expedition, 
spite Swereford’s assertion the contrary vol. vi. pp. 626, 636). 
Cambrensis (iii. 357), refers Bishop Henry Winchester assembling all the priests 
his diocese tanquam postulandum (dederat enim paulo ante quingentas 
marcas regi Henrico expeditionem Tholosanam). The sum here given that 
which paid 1159, table shows (supra, vol. vi. 635). Its destination 


thus established, also, may noted, the means which was expected 
recoup himself. 
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Popular Preaching the 
Fourteenth Century 


Friars Minor, or, men called them, the Grey Friars, 
came England 1224, missionaries the poor the 
town populations they came among them the poor the poor, 
rich only sympathy and the Word God; barefoot, and 
begging their daily bread, they did more than build mud 
wooden huts shelter their small companies the midst the 
poor and squalid surroundings among which lay their work. 
piece ground was given them, they dug ditch round it, 
with wooden fence instead wall, built their cottages and cells 
which labour and pray, and small poor church, without 
painting ornament, which preach. Penurious their 
cheerful self-renunciation, they devoted themselves the ignorant 
and needy, labouring also among the outcast lepers. But they 
were not allowed acquire retain books and learning. St. 
Francis feared that the scholastic learning and legal theological 
subtleties his day might draw his followers from their path. 
shunned all. was not mental discipline that cared for, but 
discipline the heart and character. And the English Minorites, 
are told, were the strictest adherents his rules. 
Yet preaching and teaching, which were chief part their 
duty, and their hands acquired distinctive character, must 


before long have required some relaxation the prohibition 
books. 


The necessities the class for whom they laboured (says Mr. Brewer) 
brought out the Franciscan style living and preaching suitable 
his auditory had speak the hearts men and women who were 
not had study those hearts and what was them before 
could hope address them with success. His poverty enabled him 
accomplish the first and most difficult portion his task throwing 
him upon the help and sympathy those for whom laboured. The 
necessity alms from day day, the stringent rule imposed his 
founder, forced him from life mere study contemplation into life 
activity. Preaching must become the great object his life, quite 
much poverty; but was new style instruction, very different 
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from that which had hitherto prevailed suited audience con- 
sisting much women men, appealing more directly the 
feelings, more popular and more 


Clearly, then, the order, which was joined men all ranks and 
all degrees learning, could not afford neglect study, and 
their rank and file must assisted procure good foundation 
which the enthusiasm for humanity might work upwards. 

Accordingly, before many summers had passed, Brother Agnellus, 
the first provincial England (died 1282), had built school 
Oxford, where Bishop Grostéte, Adam Marisco (himself the 
order), and others lectured with much success and within twenty 
thirty years there were thirty lecturers established the 
Minorites different places England. The friars made great 
progress with their sermons and they became famous 
for their studies that the French sent for two brethren, Philip and 
Adam, read lectures Lyons; and know that Brothers 
Bartholomew and John, Englishmen, the former whom also 
attained fame lecturer the Scriptures Paris, were sent 
1231 assist establishing and teaching holy theology the 
new province the order Saxony. ‘The gift wisdom,’ says 
the Minorite chronicler, Eccleston, with delight, overflowed 
England.’ 

Contrary the practice St. Francis, Grostéte urged the 
friars the study theology, not their shame the 
darkness ignorance.’ The wise and experienced Adam Marisco 
interceded that promising student might have books. And these 
studies the closet were tempered and vivified their practical 
labours people; the early scholars the order alter- 
nated study with preaching.’ 

The necessities their daily work thus brought them liberty 
discussion, their training freedom and vigour mind, which 
gave new impulse the mental history the middle ages. 
their search for ideas and images suited convey the truths 
Scripture and impress the moral dicta home upon their hearers 
familiar comparisons, they seized upon the natural facts round 
about them, ransacked old and foreign writers for the marvels 
nature recorded, and applied these their teaching, manner 
which may now often seem fanciful, but which must have 
greatly spread general knowledge those days little reading but 
much listening. 

The first observations and experiments natural science 
Roger Bacon who died 1294, the great father natural 
Mr. Brewer calls him, were probably made under the influence 
this motive—he too minorite, though soon far outstripping his 


Monumenta Franciscana, vol. pref. xxxv (Rolls Series). 
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contemporaries mental freedom that even his own 
order persecuted him. 

But there was large field work within safe limits, and the 
popular preacher, who had come and go, labouring among the 
craftsmen and the villans this town that, could not always 
spare time, rarely had the books means, search out original 
matter for himself. must more often than not have relied 
not only upon recollections the lecturers readers had heard 
expound the Bible, but upon books which were compiled, some 
eminent friars themselves, for the express purpose helping 
preachers. The illustrative matter found these may come under 
three heads—exempla, stories and anecdotes, fables, and the pro- 
perties things. 

From ancient times had been usual introduce stories, 
exempla, into sermons way illustration religious truth 
and precept, just find too early ages the clergy en- 
couraging the dramatic personation characters the Bible 
order fix the attention the people. The stories were anec- 
dotes drawn from personal knowledge; example might taken 
from any tradition tale, historic, ecclesiastic, legendary, 
because, Pope Gregory sensibly pointed out, non mentes 
audientium plus exempla fidelium quam docentium verba convertunt. 
process word-history, from meaning the heart 
story exemplum grew mean the story itself, and was thus com- 
monly used medieval preachers and writers. But the traces 
these are lost rare till the twelfth century, whether were that 
the custom went out use, more probably that collections 
popular sermons have not been preserved. There exist several collec- 
tions English homilies and sermons this and previous periods,? 
but their style ecclesiastical and that the schools, very different 
from the more lively manner the friars. Certain is, however, 
that the friars saw the great value story fable for the almost 
colloquial persuasiveness their preaching, although they were not 
the first revive the practice. Guibert Nogent the beginning 
the twelfth century, his book How Sermon ought made,’ 
compares the story the colours which adorn picture and Alain 
Lille towards the end the same century, his treatise the 
Art Preaching,’ enjoins the tale the end sermon. The 
French prelate Jacques Vitry was celebrated for the great number 
and variety the stories exempla which introduced into his 
sermons for the people, probably preached between 1210 and 1228 

For example Old English homilies, published the and Early English 
Text Societies also some Old Kentish sermons the issue the E.E.T.S. 

was ordained priest 1210, made bishop Acre 1217, and bishop 
Tusculum and cardinal 1228. Professor Meyer thinks these were preached 


before 1217, while Lecoy Marche (La Chaire Frangaise, 1868, 276) indicates 
possibly later 
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the collection contained his Vulgares’ perfect 
storehouse tales, much used succeeding preachers and com- 
pilers, which having long served instruct and delight, and lead 
the way better things, fell last into oblivion, and has only 
recently been brought the light Bourbon, 
Dominican Lyons, not long after (died 1261), his Treatise 
divers Matters for Preaching,’ included again more exempla among 
the necessary equipment the preacher, compiling large collec- 
tion for general use. 

England, too, contemporary with Jacques Vitry, Kentish 
man, Odo Cheriton, near Folkestone, who had studied Paris, 
was preaching before the friars arrived, employing fables point 
amoral.’ His collection (in Latin), which was taken from version 
Phaedrus, was well known both this country and abroad. 
Evidence has recently been found indicating that there was also 
another collection fables, English, current this country, 
which now lost, but from which Marie France translated her 
fables into French verse twenty thirty years before Odo’s time. 
that there were exempla, stories and anecdotes, and fables 
properly called, the possible non-Christian origin which did 
not all trouble the preacher. Towards the latter part the 
thirteenth century, some fifty sixty years after the friars came 
hither, the general the Dominicans, Etienne Besancon, com- 
piled alphabetical collection exempla, Exem- 
plorum,’ convincing proof the extent which the fashion 
already reached. 

One the reasons that induced Jacques Vitry, bishop 
Acre, write his history Jerusalem, tells the 
besides describing cities and places mentioned the 
Scriptures which would useful for the better understanding 
these, was furnish material for preachers giving particulars 
the countries, diversas etiam terrae proprietates 


The Exempla, Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vulgares Jacques 
Vitry, edited Professor Crane, Cornell University, for the Folklore Society 
(London, 1890). This volume the first attempt put these once famous stories into 
print, although Th. Wright, without knowing Jacques Vitry, printed some them 
his Latin Stories. curious thing that the erempla Jacques Vitry were 
quite unknown modern times till 1861, and Lecoy Marche 
1868, brought them the notice scholars. Professor Crane gives the text 314 
stories, with short analysis English each, and notes containing valuable 
references other versions the same tales. interesting and learned intro- 
besides some account the bishop and his writings, sketches the 
history the sermons, devoting especial attention the use made 
them after the time Jacques, and giving such account the numerous collec- 
tions and medieval literature connected with the subject England and the 
continent, anonymous acknowledged writers, down the fifteenth century, 
not found elsewhere. For the history preaching even England the volume 
will indispensable. 

Hist. Orientalis, lib. i., Bongars’ Gesta Dei, 1611, tom. pt. 
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maiorem praedicandi copiam adjungendo. This book, 
according Barroux, was written between 1219 and 1223.° 
The books that were valuable our friars any, which threw 
open them selections from travellers and natural philosophers 
the past, were the treatises the Moralised Properties Things.’ 
One these, seven books, was composed between 1281 and 1291, 
under the title sevenfold Treatise the Moralities the 
heavenly bodies, the elements, animals, fish, trees plants, 
herbs, and precious which sufficiently shows the intent 
the anonymous author. Much more important, however, was the 
great work that English Bartholomew the Minorite often errone- 
ously called Bartholomew Glanvill.* He, quite early the years 
his order, must have recognised the needs his brethren. Something 
else besides fable and fiction must had they must back the 
old idea that nature provides continual moral teaching for man. 
Before 1260 composed ‘De Proprietatibus Rerum,’ nineteen 
books, vast collection, methodised, the facts natural history 
and the sciences known that day, the fruit much labour and 
reading many authors, such Aristotle, Plato, Pliny, Dioscorides, 
Galien, St. Basil, Beda, Alfred, Isidorus, the Physiologus,’ Avicenna, 
Ovid, Virgil, and others, list whom gives the number 
hundred and five. How Bartholomew, being Franciscan, ever 
obtained many books, and the permission use them, while his 
contemporary and fellow friar Roger Bacon, his single-hearted 
search after truth nature, was long denied necessary books and 
materials, hardly explained except the supposition that the 
responsible position Bartholomew gave him authority, and the 
same time did not tempt him beyond the bounds orthodoxy. 
was great thing open and spread the older learning, and show 
what store was here for the teacher religion and morals. these 
lines men might further. hopes ‘that the symple, that may not 
for endlesse many bokys seke and fynde all the proprytees thynges 
the whiche holy wrytte makyth mencyon mynde, may here 
fynde somwhat that enable him understand the 
enigmas Scripture, handed down the Holy Spirit under the 
symbols and figures things natural and artificial. protests that 
all taken from others—saints, doctors, philosophers—nothing 
his own. Albeit the things have extracted are simple and 
unpolished, yet have judged them value me, plain man, 
and fellows.’ The nineteen books range over all physical 
knowledge. Beginning with God and the angels, they include man, 
his soul, composition, body, ages, and the world, firmament 


See Professor Crane’s Exempla, Introd. xxxvi. 

See Delisle Histoire Littéraire, xxx. 334-336. 
See Dict. Nat. Biogr. xxi. 409. 

Trevisa’s translation, last chapter. 
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and air, heat, and waters; chronology and geography 
birds, beasts, and fishes; stones and metals, herbs and 
colours, measures, and music. His work (written Latin) attained 
wide recognition, was bought the Paris students, copied 
Oxford, and translated into several languages, and, keeping its 
reputation for several centuries, was printed from John Trevisa’s 
English translation, made 1398, Wynkyn Worde 1495. 
Finally this was taken the foundation new edition Stephen 
Batman 1582. 

Here, then, was help for the wandering preacher. And there 
doubt was used with much effect during long years unre- 
corded effort. What sort man the popular preacher was, and 
how used the means his command the early years the 
fourteenth century, are now for the first time able learn 
through the good offices our neighbours across the Channel, who, 
mindful their ancient share our language and literature, have 
recently placed another name, hitherto unknown, the roll 
English writers that the review Romania and the 
publications the French Society Old Texts are not read this 
country much might wished, some account the writings 
Nicholas Bozon, Friar Minor, may not unwelcome. 

tantalising that nothing known Bozon beyond what 
the two chief manuscripts which contain his writings disclose. 
trace his family has yet been found. wrote the corrupt 
French which was spoken and written England about the close 
the thirteenth and beginning the fourteenth century, and 
two three personal incidents related him one, touching 
bishop Lincoln who died 1820, helps indicate the time when 
penned his ‘Contes’ within some twenty years after that date. 
may also conjecture that knew the north England well, 
from his mention the rivers Trent and Derwent, and Scotch 
sheep which had seen. This good friar also cultivated the art 
poetry, fifteen pieces—and there may others—being attributed 
him with certainty, which the greater part are found one 
the manuscripts (Cheltenham) containing the Contes.’ 

Paul Meyer, who has restored Bozon the light day, 
comparing the poems this manuscript with others which 
had taken note, identifies several, some already print, the author 
ship which was previously unknown wrongly attributed. 
Among these may particularly mentioned one the Goodness 
Women,’ which Bozon tries make amends for his rough treat- 
ment the sex other pieces. curious allegorical poem, 
Char d’Orgueil,’ satirising fashionable follies and vices—a sort 


Les Contes Nicole Bozon, frére recently ssued the 
Société des Anciens Textes (Paris: Didot.) 
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perhaps the longest, running five hundred 
lines, and seems have been the most widely known. All the 
poems are—unless except the lines which woman compared 
magpie—on moral religious subjects, such the Passion,’ 
treated interesting allegory, which modelled the lines 
the medieval romance chivalry; prayer the Virgin; 
‘tretis’ against ‘denaturesce,’ which are meant unnatural 
quarrels among kindred, and on. Finally, have seven short 


sermons verse various moral subjects, the last which winds 
thus 

Pryez Deu pur Bosoun 

vous fet ceo sermoun. Amen. 


The full text Bozon’s collected poems has yet printed 
were, perhaps, premature expect this done while there 
the hope what further search may reveal. Meanwhile that the 
will found printed the end Langtoft’s Chronicle,’ 
edited the late Thomas Wright for the Rolls Series. 
des Femmes’ and Vie Ste. Agnés’ are given the introduction 
Les Contes Moralisés,’ which comprises chapter the author’s 
poetry and further description and extracts may sought the 
pages Romania." 

have somewhat wandered from the Contes,’ because the 
poems give essential aid figuring ourselves the man whose 
traits the former reveal. The object his metaphorae, the old 
rubric calls them, states the beginning. ‘In this little book 
may found many fine examples from various subjects, whereby 
one may learn how avoid sin, embrace goodness, and above 
all praise the Lord who shows how live well the nature 
unreasoning creatures.’ Our friar lays down what may called 
series sketches sermons, the notions which might 
expanded, doubt practically experienced, into discourses ac- 
cording the need the Taking sentence Scripture 
—sometimes more than one—he begins, not with that text, but 
with some passage fact drawn from Bartholomew other writer 
then shows how this parallel the Scripture teaching 
wishes convey, and winds with fable ‘example’ 
catch his hearers’ fancy, which often not again brings 
Scripture text two. The following specimen will show his 
manner. 

The good clerk Basil tells that some beasts are ordained 
God himself labour and are not good eat, the horse and the 
ass; others are given for food and are use for labour, 
sheep, pigs, fowls, and geese others are only use guard and 


The petit liveret indexed one the manuscripts exempla bona 
narraciones utiles pro sermonibus. 
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clean the house, dogs and cats. every household: 
some men are good for one occupation, others for another and they 
ought not reprove one another, for, says St. Paul, ‘in one body 
are many members, and every one worthy for his office.’ And 


several further passages are cited from Corinthians and Exodus. 
Then follows this 


Fabula peacock complained Destiny that was too 
unhappy, for could not sing like the nightingale. Destiny responded, 
‘Thou hast lovely neck, long tail which hangs the ground; thy 
feathers are tinted, some purple, others blue, some blood-red, others 
golden. Wherefore art thou grieved? contented with what thou 


hast.’ And Paul says, Worthily walk the vocation which you have 
been called’ 18). 


Bozon deals with the moral aspects all sorts affairs 
everyday life. His pious exhortations are few; not merely 
enforces religious duties, payment alms, shrift and contrition, 
resignation, &c., but maxims proverbial philosophy, such that 
the poor and the rich cannot live together. takes his parable 
against certain ills, against the proud,’ against the passionate,’ 
against the oppression the poor the great lords. shows 
the dangers this world, the evils flattering tongue. The strong 
bonds human interest attract wages war against sloth 
and licentiousness, and above all against covetousness. One finds 
lofty thoughts, rays high spiritual vision his pages, but 
honest homely truths, not seldom pointed with shaft ridicule 
scorn which must have told home. Take the following, which 


appears that the Sunday question older than commonly 
supposed 


There sea fish called koytar, which happy and joyous long 
remains salt water. But let put its head and the falling 
rain-water touch it, lo! turns its stomach and pretends 
dying till restored the nature the salt water. with 
many: the bitterness this world, with labour and sorrow, pleases them 
all the week; but when they come Sunday, and the Word God 
begins fall them like dew, their stomach they excuse themselves: 
the day far gone and they must dinner. 


then relates the fable the cock who finds golden ring, 
instead the pearl dunghill, and complains that not 
grain corn; ‘thus many are more grieved short sermon 
than six week-days labour and bodily affliction’ 26). 

The light which Bozon incidentally throws upon the social 
life his time, and some the opinions then current, full 
interest. Evidently man experience among various orders 
society, his sympathies are manifestly the side the poor 
against their oppression and robbery rich masters and lords, 
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while many his stories are pointed against the great and powerful. 
This characteristic itself would commonplace, feature 
belonging most teachers and preachers. find him, however, 
distributing his blame admonitions all classes the one 
hand declared that great men ought, like the gentle harrier, 
courteous the lowly and peaceful 34), the other urged 
not consider that bad serfs, who will not what they ought 
do,’ were deserving sympathy encouragement: their 
work was too heavy was their own fault, not that the lord 
change system was the ery for more 
liberty was not yet strong among this class, and did not find voice 
Bozon. Great lords, according him, often promise largely 
but give little; they prefer fools and flatterers wise and true 
men their companions. Many them rely their good birth, 
but their actions not accord with they are like bad mustard 
which passes under the name fine mustard (§§ 16, 72, 102). Poor 
men low lineage are taking their place these court and 
school, and hard work they attain courteousness 16). Yet 
does not seem approve this ambition the poor man better 
himself, comparing those who seek rise higher than their estate 
worm with wings, the rat who wished marry the sun’s 
daughter 75). Herein differs much from the reformers and 
preachers the second half his century, who, themselves 
taught the people’s discontent, strove help them upward. 

The machinery law was familiar among the people, and our 
friar shows what were some the abuses. purse gold 
like the magnet attracting iron; draws the laws and decretals, 
lawyers and jurors following towards the false side(§§ Jurors, 
says, both lay and courts, destroy truth and justice 
their double-dealing and want moral courage. dozen are 
sworn in, and the greater part knows the truth; yet one alone, 
fear, constraint, favour, may draw them over the false side, 
unstable are their hearts,’ and goes compare them 
dogs the chase led off false scent 52). wished 
try plaint against bailiff servant the manorial lord, the 
truth cannot got owing the collusion his friends 55). 
The bailiff steward might have his duty look after 
the poor folk under him, and did this truly would defend the 
poor fellows when the lord came graspingly among them. But many 
side with their lords and lay still harder punishments than they 
5). 

significant indication the common want independence 
and courage given one the sections (121), which illustrated 
the fable Who will bell the (here named Sire 


VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. 
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Prelates are afraid say the truth when great men threaten, and 
not only prelates but men general; wrongs that are done the 
country religious houses superiors may known and spoken 
of, and men promise have them remedied, but when the right 
occasion arrives one dare say word. Comparing this with 
the two sections last mentioned, get some evidence the 
position the bailiff steward the feudal manor. Placed 
the interest the lord (lay ecclesiastic) over the labouring class, 
became sort go-between; ought prevent the lord 
taking more than his just share their livelihood. the other 
hand had reckon accounts with master who was eager 
get all the profit possible from his land; but the temptation was 
sometimes too great for his integrity. wished cheat his 
master favoured those under his control, who then took his 
part, and would not tell against him the day trouble with 
his lord, when the usual periodical inquiries were made the 
leet days. wished ingratiate himself with his master, 
was unduly strict and oppressive the labourers. 


the lord bids slay 
The steward bids flay, 


according the proverb quoted the friar. either case 
took care make friends one the other while looking after 
himself. Bozon thus corroborates the evidence the statutes 
Henry III and Walter Henley that these officers were fre- 
quently dishonest. 

Out the 145 titles subject sections the book less 
than about eighty-five owe their suggestion passages notions 
drawn from Bartholomew’s work, has been found careful com- 
parison with certain his chapters. The exempla and the fables 
freely employed Friar Nicholas are due various sources, 
not always determinable even where the resemblance close, but 
many may attributed Jacques Vitry, Odo Cheriton, the 
bestiaries and other collections, including that used Marie 
France. One two derive their origin from the legend Barlaam 
and Josaphat. Some few, like the allegory the Devil hunter 
with Seven Dogs, are here found their earliest form; one 
story taken from Beda, another incident from Matthew Paris; 
while there are several, such the anecdote the man with 
doltish son, Hichebon, the story the three rascals, Croket, Hoket, 
and Loket, and that the miserly proctor the Templars 
the Court Arches, which seem narrated out Bozon’s own 
hearsay. Several beautiful stories which had wide currency the 
middle ages are naturally among these are the allegory 
the pelican, the monk and the singing bird, and the child offering 
his bread the statue the infant Jesus. The accompaniment 
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the text notes, rich comparisons, will greatly assist those 
who like pursue these old folk-tales further. 

Bozon wrote time when French—French, that is, grown 
English soil since the Conquest, viz. during 250 years—had 
long been use the literary language, and man letters 
too employed it. would interesting inquiry whether 
really preached it. the people better class would 
the more familiar tongue, and probably also among the towns- 
folk most but English was the language the common 
people. Our friar himself appealed them many English 
proverb and phrase, sure test; and several his stories 
wakens home feeling giving his characters names English. 
The seven dogs vices bear English names. William Worldlyshame 
and Maude Muchmisadventure are other instances. have the 
testimony the ‘Cursor Mundi,’ that long biblical poem forty 
fifty years earlier than Bozon, that the common people spoke 
English, not French, when was written, and would almost 
seem the protest— 

Seldom was for ani chance 
Englis tong preched France—(Géttingen version) 


that preaching French was per contra usual England. The 
lines may bear quoting once more 


Pis ilke boke translate 

Into Inglis tong rede 

For commun understand. 
rimes here redd 
ilka sted. 

Mast wrought for frankis 
Quat for him frankis can 

Ingland the nacion 

Inglis man par commun 

speche pat man wit mast may spede 
Mast par-wit speke war nede. 
Selden was for ani chance 

laud and Inglis man spell, 

Pat understandes pat 


John Lindberg, whoever was the author the Cursor,’ 
addressed the public the north, where may suppose our friar 
was also known. little later than Bozon came the chronicler Ralph 
Higden, who laments the place given French among the country 
people. The truth seems Meyer points out, this, 
that Bozon addressed himself the middle class, the men who 


Cotton version, ll. 232-250. The and Cambridge versions have 


for laud’ should (Published Early Engl. Text 
Society.) 
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knew English from birth, since the author often cites proverbs 
phrases that tongue, but who had learnt French more less, 
and considered that language more noble and ranking imme- 
diately after Latin.’ The point much interest, both regards 
the social life the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and the 
study the forms taken Anglo-French during its three hundred 
years’ hold upon this realm. 

this latter subject must not dwell. How the English made 
joke mixing the conjugations, and formed the habit 
using them wrongly; how the inflexions other words were confused, 
how Bozon preserved better syntax than many—for these and 
much more must refer the interesting and lucid introduction 
which ushers our friar into modern society. the philologist his 
poetry welcome his prose; for our present purpose 
something know that there not all Anglo-Norman literature 
another work which can give complete notion what 
popular preaching was England the beginning the four- 
teenth century.’ Belonging his tongue, his sympathies, and his 
labours the body the people middle rank, throws wel- 
come gleam light the modes life and means reform 
current under the second and third Edwards, and furnishes not 
inconsiderable supplement our knowledge the lesser Francis- 
cans England. 


Lucy 
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Claypole 


the library the South Kensington Museum set volumes 
may consulted which contain photographs most the 
portraits exhibited the National Portrait Exhibitions 1866, 
1867, and 1868. Any one who turns over these photographs can 
hardly fail have his attention attracted beautiful face, 
instinct with life and charm, which comes welcome relief 
amongst many portraits, harsh themselves dimly and imper- 
fectly reproduced owing the age bad condition the original 
pictures. that Elizabeth Claypole, daughter Oliver 
Cromwell, figure standing pathetic side-light history, with 
the one prominent fact her death always linked with that her 
father. know less Mrs. Claypole than could have wished, 
but there enough gleaned concerning her give very 
distinct portrait charming and womanly character, nor the 
study without interest estimating the influences work the 
Protector’s household and court. 

Born Huntingdon the summer 1629, and brought 
first St. Ives, afterwards Ely, know nothing Elizabeth 
Claypole until her marriage. can only fill for ourselves the 
picture childhood during nearly eight years which she con- 
tinued the youngest family girlhood spent Ely, 
probably the old house which may still seen the curious, 
marked chiefly the death her eldest brother, Robert, school, 
and the second, Oliver, Newport Pagnell, the early days 
the Civil War,' and otherwise uneventful enough, despite the 
stirrings the world outside, leave her natural light-heartedness 
and gaiety unimpaired. 

She was under seventeen when her marriage John Claypole 
took place first marriage the family, though her elder sister 
Bridget’s was soon follow, and may suppose—for are still 
very much the dark—that the early years her married life 


died small-pox March 1643-4. Parliament Scout, March 15-22, 
38, 18. 

They were married Holy Trinity Church, Ely, Jan. 1645-6. The entry 
Claypole, gent., and Elizabeth Cromwell, nupt.’ may still seen the parish 
register. 
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were passed, some extent any rate, with her husband’s family 
the country séclusion Norborough. 

Norborough lies little the north Peterborough, the 
borders Lincolnshire, and some thirty miles more from Ely. 
you enter the village from the west, there are still seen, 
now forming part modern house and outbuildings, few 
remains the ancient manorhouse the Claypoles. Built 
Geoffrey Mare 1840, had passed the Claypoles two 
centuries later, and, the time Elizabeth’s marriage, was the 
seat her husband’s father, John Claypole the elder, who was 
there bringing numerous family sons and daughters.* 

There are indications, however, that even from the first much 
Mrs. Claypole’s married life was spent with her own family, and 
year two later, when they had approached nearer that 
fierce light which beats upon throne,’ can see that she and 
her husband were constantly members the Cromwell household. 

The two letters, which Oliver has left record his anxiety 
for his daughter’s spiritual welfare, have been often quoted, and 
need only here. the first, written Bridget 
few months after her marriage the autumn 1646, 
‘trusts mercy she exercised with some perplexed thoughts’ 
and sees her own vanity and carnal mind.’ the second, written 
from Edinburgh April 1651, his wife the Cockpit, bids 
her mind poor Betty the Lord’s great mercy,’ and desires her 
‘to take heed departing heart and being cozened with 
worldly vanities and worldly company, which doubt she too 
subject 

John Claypole was the eldest son. deed dated March, 1645-6, his father 
settled certain his manors and lands trusts for Elizabeth’s jointure and for the 
children the marriage. The parties this deed other than the father and son and 
Elizabeth herself were ‘Oliver Cromwell Ely, the county Cambridge, Esq., 
Benjamin Norton Ely aforesaid, Esq., and Walter Wells Ely aforesaid, Dr. 
phisick.’ Cromwell gave his daughter 

Mention should perhaps made here two letters quoted William Dickin- 
son’s History Newark and supposed him have been written about this time 
Cromwell Mrs. Claypole from Edinburgh. They relate some commissions sent 
him for friends Lincolnshire apparently obtained her influence, and her 
‘cousin Natt’ ‘Nathan’ particularly named. With the letters printed com- 
mission lieutenancy ‘in Robert Swallow’s troop horse the regiment whereof 
Commissary General John Cleipole Colonel,’ dated July 1651, and addressed 
Nathaniel Dickinson, member family Dickinson settled Claypole 
Lincolnshire, who appears have married sister John Claypole, and one 
the daughters the elder Claypole Norborough. The letters are not, however, 
recognised Carlyle, and from internal evidence are more than doubtful authen- 
ticity. They were reprinted Notes and Queries for 1869, where there 
spondence about them from which seems that the originals had disappeared. 
Members the Dickinson family long preserved ancient drinking-cup with cover 
supposed have belonged Cromwell his daughter, and some specimens men’s 
apparel curious needlework said have been presented the Lady Cleipole her 
sister-in-law marriage present for her husband.’ As, however, the eldest son 


Nathaniel was born five years before Elizabeth’s marriage, the history the latter 
articles would appear doubtful. 
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The Cromwells had moved London probably about year 
after Elizabeth’s marriage. The year 1650 saw them resident 
the Cockpit, while four years later, the April following Oliver’s 
installation Lord Protector, they moved Whitehall. 

the court the Protector, the circle which gathered 
round Cromwell there during the years the protectorate may 
Elizabeth Claypole was without doubt the greatest orna- 
ment, and with the beginning this period our heroine’s figure 
emerges distinctly into view. Barely five-and-twenty, see the 
portrait attributed Robert Walker, which mention has already 
been made, and which was probably painted few years previously, 
charming face which graceful affability mingled with high 
spirit, while the large dark eyes looking out from under delicately 
arched eyebrows are full expression and tenderness. The rich 
elegance her dress hardly accords with Puritan strictness, while 
interesting notice that she wears suspended below her lace 
ruff small miniature her father. 

was she who great measure did the honours White- 
hall, the part princess very naturally, obliging all 
persons with her civility, and frequently interceding for the un- 
see her good-humouredly acquiescing Whitelocke’s 
high opinion his own procuring for Harrington the 
restoration the proof sheets his writing letters 
Paris Sir John Southcote Mistham, royalist gentleman 
her acquaintance, asking him buy her two damask beds, one 
with gold, the other with silver fringes, and also very many yards 
the richest gold and silver stuffs for her own wearing, and, later 
on, going her father huf’ and obtaining the release the 
same Sir John Southcote when had been apprehended Crom- 
well’s orders while his way visit his lady-love, and had written 
his friend, Lady Elizabeth Cleopol,’ help him his 
Wingfield Claypole, her young brother-in-law, relies her power- 
ful intercession’ with her brother Henry excuse prolonged 
absence from his duties, while Carrington, allowing for the ex- 
travagant eulogies which characterise his history the Protector, 
gives charming picture her generosity and 

Toland, Life Harrington. Whitelocke, 551. 


See the charming story Toland’s Life Harrington, which has been often 
quoted. 

Hist. MSS. Commission. Appendix 2nd Report, 147. 

worthy daughter famous father, whom Heaven too soon snatched away 
both from the virtuous and from the miserable, and whose soul did admirably corre- 
spond with her fortune and the majesty her comportment. How many the 
royalist prisoners got she not freed? How many did she not save from death whom 
the laws had condemned? How many persecuted Christians hath she not snatcht out 
the hands the tormentors, quite contrary unto that Herodias, who could any- 
with her father. She employed her prayers even with tears spare such men 
whose ill fortune had designed them suffer; when this grand hero being trans- 
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Lord and Lady Claypole, for they were now styled, had their 
suite apartments Whitehall and also Hampton Court. 
the latter place there were three rooms set apart Lady Claypole 
for nurseries, one the end the passage leading the tennis 
court, another, hung round with striped stuff,’ formerly part the 
armoury, the third, room which had been occupied the late arch- 
bishop Canterbury. This last room had among other articles 
furniture ‘one large looking glass ebony frame with string 
silk and gold.’ read also tapestry hangings Artimesia 
and Orlando,’ Persian and Turkey carpets, couches, elbow chairs, 
and stools ‘sky-coloured taffety embroidered with silk 
and gold after the Indian fashion and cased with blue baize,’ 
others sad-coloured cloth embroidered with silk beagles and 
flowers and cased with sad-coloured baize, suitable the bed that 
layd the Cyprus chest the lower wardrobe.’ 

They had now three children, two boys, Cromwell and Henry, 
and girl apparently named Martha, for whom the children 
his favourite daughter the Protector cherished special affection. 
Andrew Marvell his ‘poem the death his late Highness’ 
gives graceful picture Oliver, his daughter, and her little 
ones. 

with riper years her virtue grew, 

And every minute adds lustre new 

When with meridian height her beauty shined, 
And thorough that sparkled her fairer mind, 
When she with smiles serene, words discreet, 
His hidden soule every turne could meet 
Then might ha’ daily his affection spy’d, 
Doubling that knot which destiny had 
While they sense not knowing comprehend 
How each other both their fates depend. 
With her each day the pleasing houres shares, 
And her aspect calms his growing cares, 

with grandsire’s joy her children sees 
Hanging about her neck his knees. 


Suddenly placed prominent position, was not 
expected that either Lady Claypole her sisters should escape 
unfavourable criticism, and the comparative triviality the 
allegations and satires directed against them says much for their 
tact, amiability, and discretion. Butler has fling ‘her Grace 


ported were, and even ravished see his own image lively described those 
lovely and charming features that winning sex, could refuse her nothing; insomuch 
that when his clemency and justice did balance the pardon poor criminal, this 
most charming advocate knew skilfully disarm him that, his sword falling out 
his hand, his arms only served lift her from those knees which she had cast 
herself, wipe off her tears and embrace Carrington, Hist. Oliver Lord 
Protector, 1659, 263. 
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Maid Marian and Mrs. Hutchinson the bitterness 
her soul classes them together ‘insolent fools.’ allusion 
Elizabeth, evidently satirical hand, great lover plays 
and piety,’ while tending confirm, shall see, the facts 
recorded her later life, may serve indicate that the vanities 
which her father had warned her earlier days, had not lost 
their sway over her. 

see, too, that she was not without other faults. Perhaps 
critic who found the beautiful face, spite great deal 
what lovable withal certain shallow expression self- 
was not altogether wrong. The story the provocation 
caused her undisguised contempt for the wives the major- 
generals, lends colour the 

The position which they found themselves, and the court 
which was paid them, were indeed calculated impress 
Lord Protector’s coach came into the park,’ read 
private newsletter May 1654, ‘with Colonel Ingleby, and 
Lord’s daughters only (three them all green-a), the coaches and 
horses flocked about them like some miracle. But they galloped 
(after the mode court pace now, and which they all use wherever 
they go) round and round the park, and all that great multitude 
hunted them, and caught them still the turn like hare, and 
then made lane with all reverent haste for them, and after 
them again, that never saw the like There was, 
learn from another source, constant expense allowed tirewomen, 
perfumers, and the like arts gallantry, with each their maid and 
servant attend them, and their array and deportment their 
quality might have been guessed has told how 
the Swedish ambassador, Sir Peter Coyet, the August 1656, 
after dining his company the country house Sir George Ays- 
cough, one the great seamen the time, ‘in his return 
went into Hampton Court take his leave the Lady Elizabeth 
Claypoole and her sisters, where was received with much state.’ 

the autumn 1655 Lady Claypole had been dangerously 
Malyn, Cromwell’s secretary, and Dr. Slane both reported Henry 
Cromwell her continued the 7th find Mary Crom- 
well apologising Henry for her long silence and adding: You 
cannot but hear sister’s illness, which has indeed been the 
only cause the 10th Dr. Slane writes: Dr. Goddard 

Ballad upon the Parliament which deliberated about making Oliver King. 

Atheneum, Aug. 1866. Clarendon State Papers, iii. 327. 

Court and Kitchen Elizabeth Cromwell. 

Lady Elizabeth very ill,’ Dr. Slane Henry Cromwell, Sept. 


Lansdowne MSS. Brit. Museum, 823, 226. 


MSS. 822, 231, and 823, 236. Thurloe, iv. 293. 
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and have sate again day and night. never saw two parents 
affected (or more) than Lord Protector and her Highness. 
Truly lady hath given sweet testimony this sickness. The 
Lord continue his love Next day Fleetwood, writing 
from Wallingford House where and his family were then resid- 
very great that both their highnesses are under great trial. You 
know the dearness they have unto her, and though know not 
how the Lord will deal with her, yet her recovery much doubted. 
This afternoon hath given very great cause fear.’ 

These days, however, seem have marked the crisis her 
illness. Dec. Lockyer, one the chaplains Whitehall, 
writes Henry Cromwell: ‘Our family all well. Lady 
Claypool drawing health, but her child last born 
Feb. Dr. Slane able report that ‘my Lady Elizabeth 
very well again.’ 

About this time find her giving audience Sir John Rey- 
nolds, who had come over from Ireland upon business from the 
Lord Deputy, Henry Cromwell, the Protector, and from letter 
which wrote Henry Feb. learn that suffering, 
often the case, had been the means leading her into higher 
regions thought and desire. 


The Lady Elizabeth still complains your forgetfulness, notwith- 
standing her late sickness, although assured her Excellency that publicly 
and privately your Excellency did cause frequent prayers made for 
her recovery. Indeed, she desires more your Excellency’s value than 
ever, having seen much God this late visitation, whereby much 
more religion shines with her wonted virtue and nobleness good men 


much rejoice, believing his Highness hath comfort all his children 
upon the best account.?! 


Elizabeth’s youngest child Oliver was born the end June 
1657. brave boy,’ writes Fleetwood.” the autumn 
this year the long engagement Frances and Mr. Rich was 
terminated their marriage Whitehall Nov., and the 
19th the same month Mary Cromwell was married Lord 
Fauconberg. the great festivities which attended these events. 
not find mention Lady Claypole’s name except that her 
wedding gift Frances consisted ‘two sconces apiece,’ 
and probably the delicacy her health prevented her taking the 
leading part which would otherwise have naturally fallen her. 

That her health was gradually failing, and that each successive 
illness stole something from the bloom and freshness her beauty, 
and left her frame weaker and less capable resistance, may 
gather, think, from comparison Samuel Cooper’s 


Lansdowne MSS. 823, 234. Tb. 821, 226. 
Tb. 823, 823, 74. 


Tb. 822, 
821, 321. 
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miniature, dated early 1653, has with its sweet thoughtfulness 
matronly air which suggests more advanced age than the date 
would give us. The silver medal Simon, engraved Vertue, 
forms link between this and the Walker portrait, having look 
each, and the face seen profile handsome with mature 
dignity. The portrait attributed Sir Peter Lely, indeed 
represents Lady Claypole, shows older and plainer face, 
changed much more than the mere lapse three four years 
would warrant expecting. 

John Claypole writing Henry Cromwell the end April 
1658 says: ‘My wife and myself have strong resolutions wayte 
upon you and ladye this summer their highnesses will give 
The projected journey, however, never took place. Perhaps 
there had been fond hope that the change might restore her 
perfect health. But soon became evident that the idea must 
abandoned. June Richard Cromwell writes Henry from 
Whitehall sister Elizabeth yet under heavy afflictings. The 
Lord sanctifie her and the 12th she was sufficiently 
rallied write her brother Henry’s wife the only letter hers 
which has been preserved, which she excuses herself for not 
writing more frequently saying earnist have bin extreme 
sickly late that has made mee unfitt for anything.’ Slingsby 
and Hewet’s plot had been newly discovered, and the leaders had 
suffered Tower Hill four days previously. She speaks with 
thankfulness her father’s deliverance and dwells the magnitude 
the 

Much has been made her having pleaded ineffectually with 
her father for Dr. Hewet’s life, and the effect her health 
his refusal. natural suppose that she did plead for 
remission the sentence death. Dr. Hewet had long been 
prominent character London, where had been allowed, despite 
the general prohibition against ministers the church England, 
preach large congregations St. Gregory’s church, close 
St. Paul’s. Noble has that Lady Claypole herself was privately 
amongst his hearers, but seems derive this from Clarendon, 
and Clarendon’s statement refers Mary rather than Elizabeth. 
there any truth the report that Mary and Frances were 
privately married him according the rites the church 
England, after the official ceremony Cromwell’s chaplains, this 
would add another reason for the interest felt them his fate. 

The accounts which depict Elizabeth reproaching 
her father bitterly for this and many other his actions, and 
alarming him cries blood’ and vengeance,’ need not detain 
long. That some such report obtained currency appears from 


vii. 94. Lansdowne MSS. 821, 141. 
See the letter Thurloe, vii. 171. 
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private newsletter the time preserved amongst the Trentham 
MSS. But read Clarendon’s version the story carefully 
see what vague surmises and generalities rests. truth 
Lady Claypole had other sorrows which touched her more nearly 
than Dr. Hewet’s death could expected do. June, 
little Oliver, her youngest boy, year old, died, and Fleetwood 
foresaw too surely the effect this grief her weak frame. 

Henceforward the record sad one sickness its varying 
moods, with occasional gleams hope recurring only quenched 
again. the 19th Frances tells her brother Henry they 
she the mending hand,’ and that they are much occupied with 
her going into the country But the 13th the 
following month hear from private newsletter that ‘my lord 
watched with her himself all Saturday night, and thought she 
hath bespoken place another world.’ was Hampton 
Court she had been moved, and there all the hot dry month July 
she lay tortured severe pain. Writers differ the exact 
nature her malady, but all agree that was the most pain- 
ful internal character. Fleetwood says the physicians ordered her 
the Tunbridge waters, but was believed they did not rightly 
understand how deal with the case. the month wore on, the 
Protector laid aside all public business and gave his whole time 
watching the bedside his favourite child. The council 
state held its meetings Hampton Court instead Whitehall, but 
even then had heart attend them. the 30th the 
month felt obliged receive the Dutch ambassador, who had 
been waiting some days for audience, and who had heard from 
Andrew Marvell, soon arrived the Thames, how ‘the 
Lord Protector and the whole court was great sadness for 
the mortal distemper the Lady Claypole,’ but reason his 
highness’ indisposition,’ the ambassador wisely ‘did not think fit 
trouble him with large Andrew Marvell’s pathetic 
lines, too long quote here length, but which the record 
eyewitness are true they are touching, tell with what 
tender anguish Cromwell hung over his dying child. 


She, lest grieve, hides what she can her pains, 
And he, lessen hers, his sorrow feigns 

Yet both yet both concealed their skills, 
And so, diminishing, increas’d their ills, 

That whether each other’s griefs they fell, 

their own redoubled, none can tell. 


Sympathy with the sufferer was widespread, for Elizabeth had 
endeared herself all. General Monk writing from Dalkeith 
congratulates Thurloe hearing that she little better. Mr. 

Lansdowne MSS. 823, 124. Thurloe, vii. 299. 
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Downing, the English Resident Holland, writes that and 
his wife are most exceedingly afflicted’ the sad news. one 
these July days, George Fox, the quaint words the historian 
the Quakers, visited her with’ long and characteristic letter 
designed administer comfort her spirit. may listen 
few sentences from even now, spite their mysticism. 


Friend, still and cool thy own mind and spirit from thy own 
thoughts, and then thou wilt feel the principle God turn thy 
mind the Lord God, from whom life comes, whereby thou may’st 
receive his strength and power allay all blustering storms and 
tempests. That which works into patience, into innocency, 
into soberness, into stillness, into stayedness, into quietness 
God with his power.... Therefore, keep the fear the Lord 
God: that the word the Lord God unto thee: for all these 
things happen unto thee for thy good, and for the good those con- 
cerned for thee, make you know yourselves and your own weakness, 
and that may know the Lord’s strength and power, and may trust 
him. Therefore, all keep low his fear, that thereby may 
receive the secrets God and his wisdom, and may know the shadow 
the Almighty and sit under all tempests, storms, and 
Looking down sin and and distraction, are swallowed 
it; but looking the Light which discovers them, will see over 
them that will give victory, and will find grace and strength. 


‘This paper being read the aforesaid lady, staid her mind 
somewhat, but she liv’d not long the end July she 
lay very near death, her physicians having abandoned all hope. 
Then, after week sleepless anxiety, and when her last hour was 
looked for all, pleased the Lord beyond all expectation 
give hir composure spirits Fleetwood wrote off 
the glad news Henry Cromwell with the hope that now the crisis 
the disorder was past. But was only the brief rallying that 
often comes before the end. She survived few days longer, and 
died three o’clock the morning August. 


This day [we read Mercurius pleased God put 
period the life the most illustrious lady, the Lady Elizabeth, second 
daughter his Highness the Lord Protector, the great grief her lord 
and husband, their Highnesses, the whole court, and all that have had the 
honour witnesses her virtue, being lady excellent spirit 
and judgment, and most noble disposition, eminent all princely 
qualities; which, being conjoined with the sincere resentments true 
religion and piety, had deservedly placed her nigh the heart her 
parents, her husband, and other near relations, and procured her 
honourable mention the mouths both friends and enemies, was 
observed her lifetime, and hath already been abundantly testified since 
the time her death. 


Sewel, Hist. the Quakers (ed. 1725), 175. 
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She dyed [says Carrington] Amazonian-like death, despising the 
pomps the earth, and without any grief, save leave afflicted father 
perplext her sudden being taken away; she dyed with those good 
lessons her mouth which she had practised whilst she 


The story her funeral reads like page out old romance. 
the early evening Aug. the body was borne along the 
water-gallery the palace the landing stage where barge was 
prepared receive it. flotilla boats had assembled, filled 
with persons honor and quality,’ for all the guests had been 
bidden come water. Then silent state the procession 
passed down the river the deepening twilight the August 
evening. was eleven o’clock when they reached Westminster stairs. 
Thence, corps was carried the Painted Chamber, which was 
nobly adorned with mourning, and stately herse prepared there 
whereon place it.’ Here rested for hour. midnight the 
last procession was formed and took its way the abbey, where 
Henry chapel the funeral rites were completed. Richard 
Cromwell, Fleetwood, Fauconberg, and more distant relatives were 
present, but Elizabeth’s mother and sisters were too much overcome 
with grief and with anxiety the serious illness the Protector 
himself quit Hampton Court, and her aunt, Mrs. Wilkins, acted 
chief mourner. 

special vault had been prepared, and when the restoration 
the bodies those who had been interred the abbey during the 
Protectorate were violently torn from their resting-place, Elizabeth 
Claypole was the only member the Cromwell family whose 
remains were left undisturbed. The place her burial was for 
long time lost sight of. monument marks it, but late years 
brief inscription has been cut one the diamond-shaped tiles 
the pavement Henry chapel, close the sumptuous tomb 
that monarch, indicate the position the vault. 

How the Lord Protector felt his daughter’s death all historians 
tell us. ‘Itis one thing have the greatest bough lopt off,’ 
Richard wrote fortnight later, ‘but when the axe laid the 
root then hope such was our real 
was Aug. that Lady Claypole breathed her last. Sept., 
within month that fatal day, Oliver Cromwell lay dead 
Whitehall. 

Elizabeth Claypole’s children little known. From 
inscription Norborough would seem that her daughter 
Martha died young 1663. Cromwell, her eldest son, lived 
manhood, but his memory only preserved his will, which 

may add Whitelocke’s testimony. ‘She was lady excellent parts, dear 


her parents, and civil all persons, and courteous and friendly all gentlemen 
her acquaintance.’ 


Lansdowne MSS. 821, 151. 
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that simple country gentleman. Amongst other legacies 
bequeaths his cousin Elizabeth pearl necklace with 
miniatures his mother and grandmother, and desires 
buried Norborough near the grave his grandmother the Lady 
Protectress, who had found home the last years her life 
the old manorhouse the Ramsey. 


Negative evidence the early deaths Elizabeth’s children may gathered 
from the bill complaint filed chancery John Claypole’s second wife Blanch 
his death 1688, and the answers thereto. these, Bridget, the only surviving 
child the second marriage, described the sole daughter and heire the comon 
law the said John Cromwell Claypole’s will has mention brothers 
sisters. 
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Last Words Hodson 
Horse 


compelled, much against inclination, return,—once 
more, and only once,—to the subject Hodson. Much against 
inclination for have little time spare, and other work 
do. Unfortunately the controversy cannot considered finally 
closed. true that Mr. Bosworth Smith, the appendix the 
sixth edition the Life Lord Lawrence,’ brought forward 
mass which more than one his critics 
pronounced unanswerable, and which, for four years, Mr. George 
Hodson did not attempt answer. Towards the end 1889, 
however, after the appearance Four Famous Soldiers,’ Mr. 
Hodson published cheap edition his biography his brother, 
which did attempt answer some statements, and 
duty show that his attempt failure, or, cannot so, 
apologise him for any misstatements which may have made. 
must apologise for not having noticed his book before: but the 
pressure other work, which could not postponed, and the 
necessity procuring information from India, have caused 
certain statements mine, which Mr. Hodson has passed over 
only slightly noticed, have been challenged the Saturday Review 
June 1889) and the Atheneum (31 Aug. and Sept. 1889), 
shall, those particular points, reply them. 

And there another article, the work learned and high- 
minded man, which must also refer. life Hodson, the 
late Dr. Luard, has recently appeared vol. xxvii. the 
‘Dictionary National Biography.’ Dr. Luard was Hodson’s 
brother-in-law and declines accept any the charges made 
against him proved. The article necessarily brief, and leaves 
some the charges unnoticed: but, shall show, contains 
several serious misstatements, and its general tone thoroughly 
misleading. confess that, when saw those misstatements, was 
for the whole the evidence which now about 
publish was submitted last February, through the medium 
the editor the Dictionary National Biography,’ the writer 

This article was practically finished last February. 
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the article. Still prestige has great weight. readers who 
are unacquainted with the facts, the verdict the great Dictionary 
would naturally accepted final: but believe that, its editor 
does the honour reading this paper, will deem necessary 
reconsider that verdict. 

Mr. Hodson refuses believe that have not been actuated 
malevolence towards his brother. least unlikely that 
should entertain such feeling towards man whom never saw, 
and who died before was three years old. When began, 1880, 
write History the Indian Mutiny,’ had just read Mr. 
Hodson’s book and was brimful enthusiasm for his brother. 
Gradually, however, Iwas forced the conclusion that origi- 
nal estimate was wrong; and reluctantly amended what had 
written. Assuming that narrative Hodson’s life accurate 
its details, confidently assert that could not have been 
written fairer less hostile spirit. But this merely per- 
sonal matter. the facts which related were untrue, would 
avail nothing for assert that had malevolent intention. 
they are true, need not take the trouble vindicate 
motives. 


begin with, obliged say that regard the mere 
testimony Hodson himself, all matters connected with the 
charges that have been brought against him, absolutely worthless. 
make this statement deliberately because can prove that was 
several times guilty falsehood. For instance, Mr. Hodson 
(p. xxiv) tells that his brother complained that had not had 
the opportunity producing his accounts’ for inspection the 
court inquiry before which was summoned appear 
Peshawur 1854. But General Reynell Taylor? testifies that 
had the opportunity. General Crawford Chamberlain, the sole 
surviving member the court, writes: ‘He had repeated oppor- 
tunities, and over and over again thanked the court for its 
latitude and attention! once asked for and got fourteen days’ 
law make his accounts, and when produced his account 
current, Turner saw five minutes that items had been wrongly 
debited and credited square General Godby, who was 
examined the court, has also testified the care with which 
examined the Again, writing Sept. 1857 
General Wilson, Hodson says: ‘To the best memory and 
belief, have neither acted without orders, nor protected any one 
without permission.’> But, have already shown (Atheneum, 
Sept. 1889) and shall show again this paper, Sir Donald Stewart 


Life Gambier Parry, 215. 
Four Famous Soldiers, 192, note. 
Manuscript memorandum General Chamberlain. 
Hodson Hodson’s Horse, xxxiii. 
VOL. 
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and the late Mr. Saunders both saw unauthorised 
guarantee safety, attested Hodson’s signature, which had 
given the queen Delhi before the royal family left the palace 
and was afterwards discovered Mr. Saunders® that had 
given similar guarantees some the greatest criminals Delhi. 
Another instance related General Crawford Chamberlain.’ 


The Chief Commissioner says] had called for return all 
men discharged from the Guides, and the reasons thereof, since Hodson 
assumed command. prepared himself and despatched it. was 
returned for the signature. refused sign incorrect, 
but ultimately did so. After Hodson’s explanations, the Court called 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Turner. pleaded entire irresponsibility for 
papers prepared under his commanding officer’s personal supervision, and 
declared that all had was obey his orders, sign all papers 
brought him for the purpose. Hodson denied this statement absolutely. 
Lieutenant Turner insisted its truth, and, leisurely searching first 
one trouser pocket, and then another fruitlessly, twisted his pouch-belt 
round, and, taking from note, handed Colonel Craigie. Hodson 
was obliged admit the authenticity the letter. 


Finally, the court inquiry record that from the commence- 
ment their sittings some months ago, this day, Lieutenant 
Hodson’s statements have abounded subterfuge, and they cannot 
too strongly condemn the 


The Atheneum Aug. says that have real evidence 
support’ the following statement, relating Hodson’s second 
tour with Sir Lawrence Cashmere: ‘Lawrence asked him 
for account the moneys which had disbursed. This account 
was not forthcoming; and though Lawrence again and again 
pressed him render it, remained the last unable 
unwilling The evidence for this statement contained 
pp. 509, 522 the appendix the Life Lord Lawrence.’ 


‘Of own personal knowledge’ [writes Sir Neville 
only able state that Sir Henry Lawrence was most indignant 
with Hodson for the manner which kept, rather failed keep, 
the accounts connected with his visit Cashmere. was Lahore 
when they returned, and Sir Lawrence often made these accounts the 
subject bitter reproach against Hodson, because could not get him 
render them.’ 

‘He could [writes Mr. Bosworth Smith] induced render 
this account, though was written repeatedly both Sir Henry and 
Sir John Lawrence the subject. know, the authority Dr. 


Life Lord Lawrence (Sixth Edition), ii. 156. This the edition which 
shall refer throughout this paper. 

Ib. 513. Ib. 515. 

Four Famous Soldiers, 181. 
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Hathaway, who accompanied Sir Henry Lawrence Cashmere, Dr. 
Farquhar, surgeon the Guides and Sir Neville Chamberlain 
that Sir Henry Lawrence was most indignant, and did lose from 
this time his belief Hodson’s pecuniary probity.’ 


This evidence, submit, sufficiently real. Unless Mr. Hodson 
can prove that Hodson did last render his accounts, and that 
Sir Henry Lawrence did, the eleventh hour, regain his lost belief 
Hodson’s pecuniary probity, conclusive. The 
(21 Sept. 1889), indeed, says that there direct evidence that 
(Lawrence) did not consider Hodson’s conduct dishonest. The 
direct evidence that Sir Henry subsequently recommended 
Hodson’s appointment the Guides, and that after the trip 
Cashmere employed him build the Lawrence asylum.’ The 
reviewer does not know his facts. Hodson was appointed 
the command the Guides 1852; and for least two years 
afterwards Lawrence tried vain induce him render the 
Cashmere clear, therefore, that when recom- 
mended him for the appointment, hoped that would render 
them and vindicate his honesty. Moreover, employed him 
build the asylum 1847, that say before, not the trip 
Cashmere, which took place 1850. The reviewer thinking 
another trip Cashmere 1846." 


all the questions connected with Hodson’s career the most 
complicated that relating the court inquiry which investi- 
gated certain charges brought against him commandant the 
Guides. The reasons which led the commander-in-chief order 
this inquiry are fully described pp. ‘Four Famous 
Soldiers,’ and are also noticed written the sole 
surviving member the Court. After showing how Hodson made 
himself unpopular the regiment, account proceeds 


time passed, the officers and many the men who remained 
came suspect him misappropriating public monies which passed 
through his hands. These suspicions were soon confirmed. officer, 
returning after leave absence, asked for his pay, which had fallen into 
arrear. coolly replied that had spent it. Naturally indignant, 
the officer threatened expose him unless refunded the money within 
twenty-four hours. Driven his wits’ ends, Hodson sent Peshawur, 
and asked the banker native regiment lend him the required 
The banker refused unless Hodson found surety 


Life Lord Lawrence, 373, ii. 509. 

See Rev. Hodson’s Hodson Hodson’s Horse, pp. 25, 29, 83. 

Life Lord Lawrence, ii. 511. 

Stated the authority the officer himself. See also Life Lord Lawrence, 
ii, 517. 
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whereupon officer called Bisharut Ali, belonging the same regiment, 
generously offered undertake the responsibility. Thus Hodson was 
saved from immediate exposure. length, however, received 
order from the Punjaub Government furnish return all the men 
whom had discharged from the regiment, and state the reasons 
which had led him discharge them. drew out the required docu- 
ment his own handwriting, forwarded the Government, and then 
left Murdan leave. During his absence, the document was sent back 
the officer who was temporarily commanding the regiment, with 
request that the Adjutant’s signature should affixed it. The 
Adjutant refused affix his signature, the ground that certain 
statements the document were The result was that, towards 
the end the year, Hodson was summoned, order the Commander- 
time before the enquiry began, Hodson went the quarters one his 
subalterns, and asked him whose favour intended give evidence. 
The subaltern replied that hoped should not called upon give 
evidence all; but that, were, should simply give truthful 
answers such questions might put him. ‘Oh yes!’ rejoined 
Hodson, course must all tell the truth; but there are different 
ways doing it. all events, find myself falling, shall drag you 
with me; give you 


The heads charges inquired into the court were (1) mis- 
understanding between Lieutenant Hodson and Lieutenant Turner 
(2) complaint Nujjuf Ali, (3) complaint Khalikdad 
Khan foul language; (4) complaint Koorhan Ali, jemadar, 
abusive (5) claim Azeem Ali for camel hire (6) claim 
Bunya, Sowars, (7) confusion accounts and 

The court was composed officers various regiments quite 
unconnected with the Guides. General Crawford Chamberlain, 
the sole surviving member, has described his colleagues indi- 
give Hodson impartial and patient hearing.’ answer for 
it,’ continues, that officer was ever subject less biassed 
prejudiced court than was, for came before with the 
fullest sympathy all us, and received every consideration 
throughout, even friendly advice when essential him.’ And, 
letter me, writes: When the court inquiry was ordered, 
and name published junior member, both Hodson and his 
wife rode house offer their perfect satisfaction 
nomination.’ 


Stated the authority letter possession from the officer who asked 
the adjutant for his signature. See also letter from Gen. Chamberlain, published 
Life Lord ii. 513. 

Stated the authority the subaltern himself. 

Paper received Mr. Bosworth Smith from the Government India (Life 
Lord Lawrence, ii. 512, note). 
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The court sat for several weeks, minutely investigated Hodson’s 
account-books, and cross-examined number witnesses. After 
sending its report the proceedings, was ordered the 
Government India record verdict upon each heading the 
The verdict was unfavourable Hodson; and Lord 
Dalhousie, minute dated Sept. 1855, expressed his full 
the previous month Major Reynell Taylor, 
who had succeeded Hodson the command the Guides, had 
been ordered, himself says, examine and report upon the 
state the regimental accounts.’ this examination was 
assisted Hodson himself, and one else and the conclusion 
which arrived was that the accounts showed ‘numerous 
irregularities, but actual improprieties the management.’ 

Mr. Hodson’s contention that his brother appealed against 
the verdict the court inquiry the ground that had been 
given parte evidence, and that had not had the opportunity 
producing his that Reynell Taylor, after patient 
and minute investigation, drew report completely vindicating 
Lieutenant Hodson all the charges;’ and that Taylor’s report 
was adopted the Government India (apparently 1858) 
also tells us, the authority the Rev. 
Sloggett, that Colonel Keith Young, who had been one the 
members the court inquiry, after reading statement which 
Hodson ‘had drawn up, embodying Major Taylor’s report,’ was 
‘much impressed it,’ and became one Hodson’s warmest 
Finally adduces the testimony the late Lord 
Napier Magdala. quote the passages that appear strengthen 
case. letter dated March 1856 contains these 
‘On reading copy the proceedings (of the court) perceived 
once that the whole case lay the correctness his regimental 
accounts,’ and the result Major Taylor’s laborious and patient 
investigation Lieutenant Hodson’s regimental accounts has fully 
justified, but has not all added to, the confidence that have 


pp. 512-14. Tb. pp. 515-16. 

was nominally assisted Lieutenant (now Major-General) Godby also, but 
only nominally, the following extract from manuscript memorandum General 
Chamberlain proves:—Question (by Gen. Chamberlain).—‘ Did you see the result 
such inquiries Answer (by Gen. the was satisfied, did not look 
into much, but saw Taylor’s remarks; and, was satisfied, agreed.’ 
Q.— Did you see the accounts when cleared up?’ A.—‘No. That is, did not examine 
them, but Isaw them.’ another place General Godby writes After was over, Taylor 
said was satisfied, and asked what thought. Now, although there, did not look 
into the accounts myself, and, Taylor was satisfied O., agreed, looking upon 
part the overhaul regimental accounts one officer making over charge 
another.’ 

Life Lord Lawrence, ii. 517 (Letter from Reynell Taylor); Life Reynell 
Taylor, 217. 

Hodson Hodson’s Horse, pp. xxiv, xxvi, pp. 
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throughout maintained the honour and uprightness his 
conduct.’ second letter (undated) Lord Napier says: When 
remembered that his being suspended, notice was given 
every complainant come forward against him, any one who knows 
the material contained the Guides knows that there were men 
who might have had enmity gratify, hope positive advantage 
bringing accusations before the court inquiry.’ And, 
letter dated July 1889, attempts show that the money 
which Hodson took from the regimental chest the Guides was 
taken solely defray the cost fortified cantonment which 
was building Kote Murdan: ‘Hodson informed that 
advanced money from the regimental chest. There was difficulty 
and delay getting the money from the civil department, and 
the pay the Guides became overdue, there being money the 
regimental chest. Those hostile your brother immediately 
assumed 

Now Mr. Hodson’s version the facts, which have given 
his own words, contains least two very gross misstatements,— 
misstatements which persists making, else with unpardon- 
able carelessness allows remain uncorrected, although since 1883, 
when they were first made, they have been flatly contradicted 
the testimony Reynell Taylor himself! His way putting the 
case would create the impression that his brother formally appealed 
against the finding the court inquiry: that 
directed revise that finding; and that reversed 
favourable verdict his own. But this impression would 
absolutely erroneous. First all, Hodson did not appeal against 
the verdict the court. One proof this that that verdict was 
not made public until Sept. and that Taylor had begun 
his inquiry, had undertaken it, the preceding What 
Hodson did was assert that could ‘render account the 
regimental chest government would arrange for its 
and, according his own account, had been doing this for 
months before August 1855,—that say for months before the 
verdict the court was made Moreover, any one who 
knows anything affairs the notion that subordinate government, 
—the government the Punjaub,—would direct single regimen- 
tal officer revise the finding court inquiry already endorsed 
supreme government, simply ludicrous. Mr. Hodson 
disputes this, Taylor’s own words shall refute him. Not only 
was Taylor necessarily ignorant the (then unpublished) verdict 
the court: had not even seen the court’s proceedings. 


Hodson Hodson’s Horse, pp. 128-9. 


Life Reynell Taylor, 215 See Hodson Hodson’s Horse, 129. 
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or 


committee’ himself, Lieutenant Godby, and did 
not,’ writes, ‘see through the evidence laid before the 
court inquiry. did not, the best recollection, see 
the court’s report had power revise any finding 
theirs. was merely ordered examine and report the’ state 
the regimental accounts.’ Yet Mr. Hodson speaks Taylor’s 
report ‘completely vindicating Lieutenant Hodson all the 
charges’! will not his own witness. entirely 
ignores, rather implicitly denies, the fact which the foregoing 
extract clearly proves, that Taylor’s inquiry had nothing with 
anything except and left the adverse verdict the court 
the remaining counts completely intact. 

The issue then narrowed this: Was Taylor’s favourable 
verdict regarding the accounts justified the facts? Now was 
absolutely impossible for Taylor for any one else come any 
satisfactory conclusion about the accounts examining the account- 
books alone. For part the evidence that had been recorded 
before the court related the accounts; and this evidence 
Taylor, his own showing, saw nothing. There was, for instance, 
shall presently show, false entry one the account-books, 
relating pecuniary claim which had been established against 
Hodson before the court. shall also show that, Hodson was 
able make Taylor believe that there were actual improprieties 
the management’ his accounts, was partly because had 
privately borrowed large sums make the deficiency the 
regimental treasure chest which his own malversation had caused. 
word, although, Taylor has told us, had nothing 
with any the charges brought before the court, the question 
the correctness the accounts was inextricably bound with the 
evidence relating the pecuniary claims that had been established 
against Hodson; and that evidence Taylor says that knew 
nothing. 

First all, important state what the finding the court 
this matter really was. did not commit itself, many 
words, the judgment that Hodson was guilty fraud. 


Life Lord ii. 517. 

understood,’ writes General Godby, who held temporary command the 
Guides before Taylor succeeded the post commandant, understood that Taylor, 
taking command, thought his duty make himself acquainted with everything 
connected with the regiment, and amongst other things with the accounts, which was 
only what expected from every one succeeding Whether first got 
the sanction (this not the same order) the Punjab government not, 
don’t know; but got Hodson come Murdan with his accounts, and prompted 
the noble idea doing his utmost exculpate Hodson, set work, thought, 
for his own satisfaction commanding the regiment.’ 

See also extract from letter General Taylor Mr. Bosworth Smith 
(Life Lord Lawrence, 511, note). 
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court,’ writes General Chamberlain me, was very guarded its 
language.’ don’t suppose,’ writes the same authority, that 
Lord nor Sir did actually consider proved 
direct and absolute,—but next door it.’ The court stated that 
the system for which Hodson was responsible was 
screen peculation and fraud;’ and stated that, from the com- 
mencement its sittings, his statements had abounded subter- 
fuge,’ which could not too strongly condemn.’ 

But, although the court expressed itself guardedly, there still 
remains evidence instance which was proved that Hodson 
had defrauded one his native officers. ‘Amongst the many 
complaints,’ writes General ‘there was one 
the Guides the effect that had not received payment 
for horse upon the terms agreed. not remember whether 
there had been change horses between Hodson and the duffadar, 
but anyhow there was monetary transaction, and when the 
account-book came examined, was found that the item had 
been tampered with. Now Taylor may have seen many erasures 
and alterations the and this item amongst them, 
but had knowledge attendant knew little. 
Hodson’s explanation was unsatisfactory, and the court con- 
sidered the claim established.’ There were various other claims 
against him, which, order prevent their being investigated 
the court, settled privately borrowing When they 
came for hearing,’ says General Chamberlain another letter, 
verdict was entered, Settled out court.”’ needless 
say that Hodson would not have borrowed money privately satisfy 
claims had spent the money that would have otherwise gone 
satisfy them the public service. Then there General 
Chamberlain’s statement that, after had been allowed 
fortnight’s grace make his accounts, cursory examination 
showed that ‘items had been wrongly debited and credited 
square up.’ Moreover, has since been conclusively proved that 
was guilty another act malversation which did not come 
under the notice the court all. have already related 
that, some time before Hodson was summoned appear before 
the court inquiry, one his subalterns, returning Murdan 
after leave absence, asked him for his pay; that Hodson replied 
that had spent and that the subaltern threatened expose 
him unless refunded the money within twenty-four hours. 
repeat that authority for this statement the subaltern him- 


Lord Dalhousie’s Minute Sept. 1855 (Life Lord ii. 515). 

Four Famous Soldiers, 192, note. 

Letter from General Chamberlain, and Life Lord ii. 517. 
‘They were all,’ writes General Chamberlain, official claims, which ought have 
been settled drawing the money from the regimental chest.’ 
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self, now Major-General have also related that, 
being threatened with exposure, Hodson sent Peshawur, and ob- 
tained the money through the generous intervention 
one Bisharut Ali, from the banker native regiment. au- 
thorities for this statement are Major-General Godby and General 
Chamberlain, who that time commanded the native regiment 
question, and whom the application for the loan was made. 
sanctioned the loan order oblige Hodson: but not until 1883, 
—when learned the truth from General Godby,—had any 
idea what was far the facts are and Mr. 
Hodson has not disputed them. Indeed significant that 
has never attempted defend his brother from this charge all. 
But may conceivably suggest that Hodson had spent Godby’s 
pay public requirements! Unfortunately this suggestion would 
inadmissible for otherwise what should Hodson have had 
fear from exposure? General Chamberlain writes, ‘If legiti- 
mately spent for other recoverable items, why was loan asked for 
But more than this. The money was lent Hodson privately, and 
stood against him private account when Taylor was investigat- 
ing the Guides’ accounts.” Yet, quote General Chamberlain, 
paid the amount Godby being balance his pay and his 
monies lying the chest his credit.’ Did Hodson,’ says the 
same authority, ever tell Taylor that had smuggled the sum 
5,000 rupees into the And so, not, how could 
his accounts right when had 5,000 rupees more than ought 
have had?’ Or, Mr. Bosworth Smith pertinently asks, 


What avails say that the regimental chest contained that 
time what ought, and that the accounts submitted Taylor were correct, 
when admitted that Hodson had been driven borrow large sums, 
right and left, make the deficiencies? banker who hard 
pressed appropriates the securities committed him, the chance 
some day being able make them good, every one knows what call 
him. 

Another fact, which has never been made very signi- 
ficant. One day, while the court was lunch, General (then 
Major) Chamberlain found Hodson talking one the witnesses, 
and remonstrated with him for doing so. The witness complained 
that Hodson had been trying intimidate him; and was 
accordingly placed under protection the 


See also Life Lord Lawrence, ii. 517. 

Letter from General Chamberlain, and Life Lord ii. 513. 

Letter from General Chamberlain, and his printed letter Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith (Life Lord Lawrence, ii. 513). 517. 

Manuscript memorandum and letter from General Chamberlain. General 
Godby stated last year (1890) that remembered General Chamberlain’s having 
mentioned this episode him the time; and was, course, chronicled the 
record the court’s proceedings, 
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have proved that Hodson committed act malversation, 
that pecuniary claim against him was established spite his 
denial, and that was obliged borrow money settle various 
other claims, and thus prevent their coming under the notice the 
court. have also proved that, borrowing this money, 
convicted himself further malversation. follows that the 
report Reynell Taylor, who knew nothing these things, 
regarded exculpation Hodson. But setting 
aside these proofs, ask any unbiassed reader this ques- 
tion. Which more likely have been correct—the unani- 
mous verdict impartial court, based upon the cross- 


examination witnesses and the investigation documents, and 


endorsed the commander-in-chief, Sir John Lawrence, and 
Lord Dalhousie, the verdict individual who, his own 
showing, never saw the evidence laid before the court, who examined 
and was assisted his inquiry the defendant 
Surely more probable that the two the court was right. 

have said enough prove case: but had better perhaps 
leave none Mr. Hodson’s pleas unanswered. Again and again 
tells that Lord Napier considered Taylor’s report 
triumphant exculpation Hodson. Well, have proved that, for 
reasons which Lord Napier could not have been aware, Taylor’s 
report cannot, even the question accounts, considered 
exculpation Hodson; and shall presently prove that still 
higher authority than Lord Napier was dissatisfied with it. How 
then are account for Lord Napier’s having been deceived 
Setting aside the fact, well known all his surviving comrades, 
that Lord Napier was man who believed friend, once made, 
through thick and thin, the explanation simply that did not 
know all the circumstances the case. What right have you, 
may asked, say this? Has not Lord Napier written, ‘On 
reading copy the proceedings, perceived once that the 
whole case lay the correctness his regimental accounts’ 
Yes, Hodson, General Chamberlain has told me, made copy 
the proceedings. But difficult believe that, had shown 
the whole Napier, Napier would have committed himself the 
astounding assertion that the whole case lay the correctness his 
regimental accounts.’ Did Hodson show him the item, which 
had tampered with, relating the exchange horses with 
duffadar the regiment? Did tell him that had tried in- 
timidate one his subalterns before, and one the witnesses during, 
the inquiry? Did reveal the ‘subterfuges’ which his own 
‘statements had abounded’? But, assuming that Lord Napier 
did see the whole the court’s proceedings, what 


witnesses were called, that ever remember,’ writes General Godby, except 
occasionally moonshee, native accountant, explain compare papers.’ 
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clusion simply that was not impartial judge. The opinion 
private individual who disputes the summing-up judge and 
the verdict jury does not generally carry much weight. Why 
then should Lord Napier’s belief his friend’s innocence set aside 
the deliberate judgment the court, the commander-in-chief, 
the Government the Punjaub, and the Government India 
Again, what those matters which did not come under the notice 
the court? Did Hodson allow Napier know that had been 
obliged borrow largely order settle various claims, for fear 
they should come before the court? Did allow him know 
that had been obliged borrow 500/. order refund 
Godby his pay, which had spent 

passage which have extracted from one his letters Lord 
Napier says his (Hodson’s) being suspended, notice was 
given every complainant come forward against him,’ 
whom? And what authority does Lord Napier make this 
statement what authority,—except that Hodson himself? 
Assuredly such notice was given the court. ‘Ido not re- 
member it,’ writes General Chamberlain me, and was staggered 
when first read Lord Napier’s letter.’ Nor Lieutenant Godby, 
who, Hodson’s being suspended, took temporary command 
the Guides. 


commanding the Guides the time, [he was not aware 
any notice having been given complainants come forward against 
Hodson. Certainly none was sent from the Regimental Office. But it’s 
more than probable that the party whose accusations were the subject 
enquiry had invited the discharged men who had claims for arrears 
pay come forward and lay their demands before the Court but 
this had knowledge. 


Certainly there was reason why those discharged men should 
not come forward and claim their due. have shown that Hodson 
tacitly admitted the justice various claims borrowing money 
satisfy them, and thus keep them out court. Let remem- 
bered also that every plaint that was laid before the court was 
rigidly scrutinised. Yet General Chamberlain writes me, 
not remember one single plaint being disproved.’ And, asks, 
why should men have accused Hodson falsely, when they knew that 
detected they would punished, and that cleared himself 
and returned power stronger than ever, they would have pay 
for their sins’? Did Lord Napier mean that the court could not 
discern between false accusations His pleais simply un- 
meaning unless means that not the court only, but also Sir John 
Lawrence, the commander-in-chief, and Lord Dalhousie were either 
incompetent unjust 

Lord Napier’s other statement that ‘Hodson informed that 
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advanced money from the regimental chest,’ defray the 
expenses building the fortified cantonment Kote Murdan, 
equally unavailing. writes General Chamberlain, 
‘advances were made for the public works Murdan: but had 
Hodson been able show what had been spent, the court could 
have accepted his accounts. This could not do.’ Even 
had been able so, the proof which have given his having 
committed malversation would remain unshaken. 

Again, Mr. Hodson tells that the Government India 
adopted Taylor’s report satisfactory. Perhaps: but the follow- 
ing extract from letter, written General Sir Daly, K.C.B., 
tells different tale 


was appointed the Guides about May 1857. few days 
after had been command, received file papers (Reynell Taylor’s 
report), with minute from Lord Canning expressing dissatisfaction, and 
directing explanations many points Taylor’s writing. This was 
sent the Brigadier (Sir Chamberlain) under the authority 
Sir John Lawrence. The papers never read, but within hour 
their receipt wrote Sir Chamberlain and Sir John Lawrence, stating 
inability what was required. took the file with Delhi, 
placing the secret drawer small desk, known only the Adjutant 
and myself. After was wounded Delhi, the command the Guides 
fell temporarily Hodson. the day the storm, September, 
resumed command. After the fall Delhi was called upon restore 
the file; the desk was searched; the file was missing. Hodson was 
asked replied that knew nothing the records during his tenure 
Delhi. few months elapsed, and the siege Lucknow was hand. 
was with Sir Mansfield and Hodson, and command the Horse. 
was brought mortally wounded Banks’s House, where was, and 
died that night. once asked Sir Mansfield take 
command Hodson’s Horse. stipulated for freedom connection with 
Hodson’s affairs and his commission adjustment.’ This was accepted 
the Commander-in-Chief, and took command; but the day did 
so, remembering the missing file from the desk Delhi, and having strong 
grounds for thinking Hodson knew, went independent friend, 
whose tent was near, and begged him come with Hodson’s tent 
before the assembling the ‘commission adjustment.’ Hodson’s 
trunk the file was forwarded this the Government officer, 
still living, through whom received it, describing the discovery, and 
suggested that Sir Lawrence’s sanction asked leave the matter 
silence. Sir Lawrence acceded suggestion, and the matter 
remained till 1860, when, the remarks reminiscences, 
Sir John spoke the statement have now made, 
the particulars which are known several still 


Now observe what Lord Napier says: ‘If Sir Henry Daly’s 
memory accurate, and your brother the time was asked the 


Life Lord 524. 
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question denied all knowledge these papers, firmly believe that 
spoke the truth, and that had lived could have explained 
satisfactorily how they came into his Lord Napier 
was indeed staunch friend 

refute Mr. Hodson also refute Dr. Luard, who appeals 
Mr. Hodson’s book his authority. Speaking the court 
inquiry, Dr. Luard says: Against their decision appealed, and 
second inquiry was ordered, and entrusted Major Reynell 
Taylor, who reported Feb. 1856. This report fully cleared 
him the imputations cast upon him. But the second report 
was not communicated the commander-in-chief, was laid quietly 
aside some office, and more notice taken These few 
words contain less than three grave errors. First, have 
already proved, Hodson never appealed against verdict the 
court inquiry. Secondly, Taylor’s report only touched one 
‘the imputations cast upon him,’ and did not succeed clearing 
him that. Thirdly, not true that ‘no more notice was taken 
of’ Taylor’s report. the contrary, that report, have shown 
the evidence Sir Henry Daly, was read Lord Canning: 
wrote minute expressing dissatisfaction with it; and both minute 
and report were abstracted Hodson from Daly’s desk, and found 
Hodson’s trunk after his death. (See extract, already quoted, 
from Sir Henry Daly’s letter Mr. Bosworth Smith.) 

sum up. Itis proved that Hodson committed malversation 
that committed what was virtually fraud upon one his 
native that was driven borrow money order 
satisfy various claims and thus prevent their coming under the 
notice the court inquiry; that the opinion the court was 
unfavourable him every way;’ that their verdict, confirmed 
the commander-in-chief, the Government the Punjaub, and 
the Government India, was never appealed against, and never 
reversed that they found that the system accounts for which 
Hodson was responsible was ‘calculated screen peculation and 
fraud that the accounts which Hodson could not, although 
was allowed all the time that asked for, explain the court, 
did explain the satisfaction Reynell Taylor; but that 
Reynell Taylor’s report did not satisfy Lord Canning finally, that, 
Reynell Taylor examined witnesses, never saw any record 
the court’s proceedings, and knew nothing the circumstances 
regarding least two important points, his report, whatever may 
have been its value other respects, fails clear Hodson dis- 
honourable conduct. 


Hodson Hodson’s Horse, pp. 
Dictionary National Biography, xxvii. 75. 
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now cometothenotorious case Bisharut Ali. The story, based 
upon information supplied General Crawford Chamberlain, 
who learned the facts direct from eye-witnesses, told detail 
pp. Four Famous Soldiers.’ reproduce here. 


During the earlier days the siege, chanced that native, named 
Shahaboodeen, came Hodson’s tent, and informed him that one Bisharut 
Ali, officer the 1st Punjaub Irregular Cavalry, had mutinied, and 
was living his village, within few miles Delhi. The man added 
that Bisharut Ali’s relatives were mutineers. Hodson once recognised 
the name. Bisharut Ali was the same man who, some years before 
Peshawur, when had been sore distress, had stood his security 
enable him borrow sum money from the banker the 1st Irregular 
Cavalry. Shahaboodeen, too, had known Bisharut Ali before. had 
formerly been trooper the regiment which Bisharut Ali belonged, 
but had been dismissed from the service for assault one his 
and his conviction had been founded, mainly, evidence 
furnished Bisharut Ali. was man infamous and 
was revenge himself Bisharut Ali for borne witness against 
him that now turned informer. The story which told Hodson 
was deliberate invention. matter fact, Bisharut Ali was brave 
and honourable had been sent his commanding officer, Major 
Crawford Chamberlain, his village, sick leave; and some his 
relations, who were represented Shahaboodeen mutineers, had never, 
for single hour, been the Government employ. But Hodson was 
mood ask himself whether the unsupported statement ex- 
convict deserved regarded evidence. was enough for him that 
nest mutineers were said lurking within his reach. Taking 
with him few his horsemen, rode off the village; sought out 
Ali’s house; and, after fierce struggle with the inmates, 
which much blood was shed both sides, established his footing within. 
Returning his camp, whither Bisharut Ali had gone, met him, and 
charged him with being mutineer. Bisharut Ali denied the 
charge, and demanded that should taken the British camp 
Delhi, and there formally tried. Common justice required that Hodson 
should grant the request. Andit might, surely, have been expected that 
motive more powerful than the sense would impel him give 
every chance proving his innocence the man who had helped him 
his hour need. But the desire destroy supposed rebel was upper- 
most his heart and gratitude, they pleaded all, pleaded 
vain. hasty trial was held; and Bisharut Ali was declared guilty. 
Raising his carbine his shoulder, Hodson deliberately aimed his 
benefactor, and fired. The shot did not kill Bisharut Ali; and, looking 
Hodson full the face, shouted, Had suspected such treachery, 
would have fought out instead being shot like dog.’ The troopers 
fired, Hodson’s command. Bisharut Ali was slain; his nephew, achild 
twelve years, was slain, clinging the knees another uncle; his 
innocent relatives were slain; and Hodson, having taken possession 
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his horses, his ponies, and some his personal property, rode off 
another village, hunt down more mutineers. 


Mr. Hodson pleads, reply (pp. that, General 
Chamberlain’s information ‘must have come from natives, and 
presumably friends the rebels, may considered carrying 
about much weight the accounts Mr. Balfour’s atrocities,” 
which all accustomed, gathered from eye-witnesses the 
spot where evictions have taken place, sympathising visitors.’ 
Observe that, using the word ‘rebels,’ Mr. Hodson begs the 
whole question. goes say that ‘it impossible that 
General Chamberlain can know what evidence Hodsen had the 
man’s guilt,’ and that ‘no one the time doubted Bisharut 
guilt.’ Major-General Mitford, Hodson’s stepson, 
Ressaldar Hookum Singh, Hodson’s Horse, told him ‘that 
was present with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed, 
and that and all those with him were thoroughly satisfied that 
Bisharut Ali was rebel and thoroughly deserved 
more, Major-General Mitford tells that one Ressaldar Zari 
Singh has stated that lived the same village Bisharut Ali 
and was there when the man was shot. Zari Singh was only 
boy the time, but distinctly recollects the and 
has often heard them discussed but neither then nor subse- 
quently did hear any doubt cast the justice the punish- 
ment. one was convinced that Bisharut Ali was rebel and 
fomenter rebellion.’ 

shall presently show that the testimony adduced Major- 
General Mitford absolutely worthless. Meanwhile have deal 
with Mr. Hodson. Nearly seven years ago, when Mr. Hodson 
first disputed the story Bisharut Ali, General Craw- 
ford Chamberlain offered, through the columns the Daily News 
(19 Jan. 1884) furnish him with full details: but Mr. Hodson 
did not accept this offer! General Chamberlain shall now speak 
for himself. quote from memoir dated Feb. 
relating how first heard, Mooltan 1857, Bisharut Ali’s 
execution, how staunch Bisharut’s regiment had proved during the 
most trying months the mutiny, and how told the news his 


execution his brother-in-law Burkut Ali, General Chamberlain 
proceeds 


Ali’s—first remark, after hearing his brother-in- 
law’s death, was, You will see that Shahaboodeen and Hodson 
Sahib who have done this. Hodson Sahib has done wipe out his 
and relatives and friends are those who have suffered. But, 


Atheneum, Aug. 1889. 

When first read this remark Burkut Ali’s was exceedingly puzzled. was 
true, course, that Hodson could have had interested motive for sparing 
for proved insolvent and his surety died, not he, but his creditor would suffer. 
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whatever calamity has befallen them, will faithful you and the 
State, come what may.’ 


General Chamberlain then relates how tried vain obtain 
from the Government the Punjaub account the 
stances Bisharut Ali’s execution. 


The first piece information was gathered late the year (1857) 
from officer passing through Mooltan his way England. 
told that the European officers knew nothing about Bisharut Ali, 
but Hodson had said knew all about him, and that was 
was shot. had reason suppose that his trial and exe- 
cution had been irregular, and don’t remember hearing any details. 
the best recollection, was only about this same time that 
Burkut Ali came know more about it, and then not only were his 
convictions realised respect the losses that had befallen his rela- 
tives, but learnt that his own brother, Surufraz Ali, had been 
executed mutineer, and nephew, lad some twelve fourteen 
years, had been shot also. the following November took leave 
visit Delhi, then centre interest. Accompanied Burkut Ali, 
purposely took the route through Hurreeana, order visit Khur- 
khonda (Bisharut Ali’s village), being anxious gather there the spot 
all the information could. Hindoos and Mahomedans unanimously 
asserted that Bisharut Ali had never been away from the village since 
his arrival that neither nor any one else there had been rebellion 
and the sudden and unexpected arrival the troops, had 
once sent out milk and fruit the camp, and gone himself one way 
while Hodson and party had entered the village another, led, 
they subsequently came know, one Shahaboodeen, native the 
place. 

This man had formerly served regiment, but had forfeited the 
service consequent upon sentence imprisonment (hard labour for two 
years) for violence superior officer. The principal witness against 
him had been the Ressaldar, Bisharut Ali, with whom had been 
deep enmity ever since his release from jail, and upon whom took the 
opportunity the times have his revenge. With this object view 
laid false information before the authorities Delhi, and, bringing 
Hodson the spot, succeeded carrying out his design his heart’s 
content. 

return the villagers’ story. party under Hodson’s leadership 
was taken cluster houses occupied Bisharut Ali, his relations, 
and friends, where they demanded admittance. well known, the 
natives India (and throughout the East) are scrupulously averse 
admitting any one into their houses, account their women. They 


had got his loan; and that wanted. But neither could have had any 
motive for killing his such! General Chamberlain explain. 
used the word writes, ‘but fact arranged the loans with 
banker.’ goes speak ‘monies lent Bisharut Ali and him lent 
Hodson and another letter mentions the loan 5,000 rupees, which Bisharut 
Ali negotiated and lent Hodson.’ But course not wish understood en- 
dorsing what Burkut Ali said. 
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not unnaturally objected having their houses entered troops, and 
resisted when forcible entrance was attempted. Fighting ensued lives 
were lost; and prisoners made. return camp, Bisharut 
Ali was made prisoner asserted his innocence, and asked taken 
Delhi tried, but without avail: was sentenced shot, and, 
according the testimony the eye-witnesses, Hodson, seeing some 
hesitation the part the firing party, fired Bisharut Ali himself. 
The latter did not fall once, but said, expected this treachery, 
would have fought out instead being killed like dog.’ His throat. 
was cut lay the ground. 

With respect Burkut Ali’s brother, Surufraz Ali, the villagers 
asserted that they made the most strenuous efforts save his life. 
had never been Government employ, and had passed his life the 
family land-agent. His denial rebellion and assertion inno- 
cence were quite unavailing, and the statement Shahaboodeen 
that was Kote Duffadar (Pay Sergeant) regiment Oudh Irregular 
Cavalry, was sentenced death and executed. His nephew, lad 
some twelve years age, who ran and clung him, hoping 
thus shield him and save his life, was shot him. This last 
stance was stoutly maintained This summary the villagers’ 
story and, happily for myself, does not rest solely upon memory: 
two living witnesses can corroborate it. 

Ere leaving Khurkhonda, saw the lands and houses which had been 
confiscated consequent upon Hodson’s operations, for felt sure the 
Government India would entertain application for their release. 
glad say that, the Chief Commissioner’s recommendation, Bisharut 
Ali’s lands were released once Burkut Ali’s favour. ... ordered 
monument placed over grave, for could not but think 
that his death was not only undeserved, but mercilessly carried out 
was barbarously planned. 

return regiment, wrote officially the officer then 
commanding the Guides, requesting him procure the fullest in- 
formation from native officers and men who had been employed under 
Hodson After long interval, receiving reply, wrote 
him again. sent laconic answer, regretting that had failed 
elicit any information: but pencil below his signature were few lines 
the effect that one would open his mouth the subject. 

Five years later, the commencement 1864, 
suddenly presented itself for learning more the matter which write. 
had pass through Murdan, Eusufzaie (the Guides’ 
way from the camp Umbeyla Delhi, asked the officer then 
charge Murdan would allow native officer accompany 
some way towards Nowshera, was quite alone. After 
riding some distance, chatting upon general subjects, suddenly pulled 
up, and said: Now are quite alone this plain. God above. 
want you tell about Bisharut Ali’s case. tried get information 
from your commanding officer officially, but failed because none you 
would speak. You were there. Tell was loth speak. 
said, ‘Don’t ask me. too dreadful think about. You know 
Bisharut Ali was great friend. felt dreadfully pained his terrible 
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position and fate. afraid his seeing Hodson Sahib’s 
doing so, for fear should make use me; hid myself. one 
can speak that words that effect. Pressed for time, 
parted and carried away the firm conviction that his expressions and 
the extreme reticence the men the Guides fully confirmed the story 
had heard from the villagers. 

1882 came learn, for the first time, the names two British 
officers who had been with Hodson the occasion, and once wrote. 
Their replies did not enlighten much. Both were engaged the 
village with Hodson. Neither remember whether Bisharut Ali surrendered 
was captured: but both speak decidedly his having made 
resistance the troops. One was especially struck his brave bearing 
when prisoner. One that sort trial was held Hodson; the 
other calls court-martial.’ Neither was present 
the execution. Both considered failed his duty officer 
and soldier;’ and the general opinion was that the sentence and execution 
were 

This all the evidence have ever been able gather the subject. 
The fact that those officers were engaged with Hodson the village 
leaves intact the statement about Bisharut Ali going the camp, and 
sending milk and for they were with the party which went 
one way whilst went out another. regards the fighting, there 
the villagers’ statement that Shahaboodeen led the troops the house 
which the officers say, had taken refuge.’ Rebels they were 
doubt believed be; but only because Shahaboodeen said so. They were 
not fact; and they never would have fought but for the reason 
already explained. They were where every man has right be, 
their own houses. 

now come the main point, viz. Bisharut Ali’s attitude. Was 
And how did fail his duty officer and soldier 

man much local authority and position, could doubt, 
willed, have caused serious trouble: for the furlough men the 
Irregular Cavalry were their homes throughout Hurreeana. Khur- 
khonda, large village, contained many but, far heard, 
none suffered, that eventful day, except Bisharut Ali, his relations 
and This way proves that they were rebels; but 
establishes the fact that they were made the victims 
sure that all the officers and men the expedition fully believed that 
they were going meet mutineers open rebellion, and therefore guilty 
their eyes, when they started from Delhi. There has never been any 
question the troops being opposed arrival Khurkhonda; and 
the officers state that Bisharut Ali made resistance. Whence, then, 
comes proof his The utmost that has been advanced against 
him that, officer position and authority the service the 
Government, did not was bound do, viz., give aid against 
the rebels. Why did First, because they were not rebels. 
Secondly, because they were his own relatives and friends, who were 
defending their houses. fact, the whole the (so-called) evidence 
against him negative character throughout. did nothing. 

Having known him intimately for eight years, able speak 
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him brave, quiet, determined man, who, rebel, would have been 
dangerous one, instead remaining, did, unsuspiciously his 
village, within striking distance from Delhi. Would not the conduct 
rebel heart have been the very opposite Would not have 
fought for his life? One the officers was especially struck his 
brave bearing when prisoner. Does not this speak more for his 
innocence than for his guilt? Does not confirm estimate his 
character, also conclusions respect what would have done 
rebel? innocent mind can meet death more calmly than 
guilty one. Moreover, the accusation treachery, which asserted 
have made when wounded, seems favour his innocence. 

And now regards the trial. will seen that Hodson held it. 
must here recall the fact that Burkut Ali, hearing Bisharut Ali’s 
death, once predicted that Hodson had done wipe out the 
now explain what meant. Hodson was well known Bisharut Ali, 
who was with morning and evening native adjutant, and who for 
years was constant companion, being the best company native 
had known. friends were his friends. One day when Hodson sent 
urgent application for large sum money loan, 4,000 5,000 
rupees 500/.) declined give banker any verbal endorse- 
ment, lest should held but Bisharut Ali arranged 
once, and, afterwards learnt, stood security. Subsequently, when 
Hodson was very hard pressed for cash, settle urgent claims against him 
(during the sittings Court Enquiry investigate certain matters 
with his command the Guides), Bisharut Ali again stood his 
friend with banker and considerable sum was due the latter 
from Hodson, when the latter was killed Lucknow. fully 
certain that the officers generally believed the justice Bisharut Ali’s 
sentence, because Hodson told them knew him well. Yes, 
And course feel that one there knew the relation which Bisharut 
Ali stood the so-called rebels. Had there been regular trial, 
Bisharut Ali’s life would not have been taken then and nor would 
such miscarriage justice have occurred the death Surrufraz Ali, 
the family accountant. ought have been impossible, face the 
villagers’ endeavours save his life. now one wishes one could 
discredit the story his death, still more that the lad who was 
killed with him; but room left for doing, for Burkut Ali found 
the painful blanks his family circle. have made every endeavour 
since 1857 ascertain the true story. been obtained subsequent 
the villagers’ account has confirmed rather than shaken the latter. 
But any officer who was actually present the execution will now affirm 
that Hodson did not fire Bisharut Ali, and that his throat was not cut, 
will gladly accept his assurance. CHAMBERLAIN. 


will now expose the worthlessness the evidence adduced 
Major-General Mitford. The following correspondence, which was 
published the Army and Navy Gazette and July, and 
2,9, and August 1890, proves that Hookum Singh can 
discovered can shown have ever existed who was present 
with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed.’ 
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ALI. 
the Editor the Army and Navy Gazette.’ 


Sir,—May ask you publish this letter, which invite the 
Four Famous Soldiers,’ which appeared the Aug. 
contained the following Mitford informs us, that. 
Ressaldar Hookum Singh, Hodson’s Horse, told me, some four years 
ago, that was present with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was. 
executed, and that and all those with him were thoroughly satisfied 
that Bisharut Ali was rebel and thoroughly deserved 

After reading the review, Gen. Crawford Chamberlain, from whose 


investigations had derived knowledge the circumstances 


Bisharut Ali’s execution, communicated with Col. Morris, commanding 
Bengal Cavalry. There was, Gen. Chamberlain was aware, 
Hookum Singh belonging the 1st Irregular Cavalry, who was attached 
the Intelligence Department, under Major Hodson, Delhi; but, as. 
Col. Morris ascertained from examination the regimental records, 
died Jullundhur Oct. 1858. This man, then, was not Gen. 
Mitford’s informant. Col. Morris subsequently wrote Col. Robertson, 
commanding 9th Bengal Lancers (late 1st Regt. Hodson’s Horse), and 
Col. Strong, commanding 10th Bengal Lancers (late 2nd Regt. 
Hodson’s Horse). asked each these officers whether (1) there 
was his regiment, the time the Indian Mutiny, man called 
Hookum Singh, and whether was present the siege Delhi; 


(2) whether the said Hookum Singh was present the execution 


Bisharut Ali Khurkonda; (8) whether the same Hookum Singh 
was the regiment four years before (i.e., 1885); (4) so, what 
was his rank the time and (5) where was then (November 1889) 
living. Col. Robertson replied that there was, January 1858, ressaldar 
named Hookum Singh the 1st Regt. Hodson’s Horse, who was not 
present the siege Delhi, and retired pension Feb. 1887. 
This Hookum Singh did not enlist until after the siege Delhi. 
February last was living Philloke, the district Gujranwala, 
Col. Morris wrote the Deputy-Commissioner the district; and 
Hookum Singh, having been personally interrogated the Extra- 
Assistant-Commissioner, stated that did not the detachment 
his regiment which visited Khurkonda, and that was therefore not 
present the execution Bisharut Ali. Col. Strong replied that 
the time the Mutiny there was the 2nd Regt. Hodson’s Horse 
man named Hookum Singh; that was then sowar, years old; 
that was not present the execution Bisharut Ali, and did not 
remember having gone Khurkonda; and that was pensioned 
1876 Neither Col. Robertson nor Col. Strong mentioned any 
other Hookum Singh. have seen the original letters Cols. Morris, 
Robertson, and Strong, regarding Ressaldar Hookum Singh and the 
pensioned sowar Hookum Singh, well the official docket the 
Extra-Assistant-Commissioner Gujranwala. The result the searching 
enquiries which have described that Hookum Singh can dis- 
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covered, can shown have ever existed, who was present with the 


-detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed.’ But Gen. Mitford will 
-doubtless explain.—I am, &c., 


Eldon Road, W., June. 


the Editor the Army and Navy Gazette.’ 


Sir,—My attention having been called letter your issue the 5th 
inst., headed Bisharut Ali,’ beg state reply that the Singh’ 
referred was Ressaldar the 9th Bengal Cavalry, formerly the 1st 
Regt. Hodson’s am, &c., 


Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, July. 


the Editor the Army aud Gazette.’ 
Sir,—In the brief letter regarding Bisharut Ali which appeared 


your issue July, Gen. Mitford stated that the Hookum Singh who 


told him was present with the detachment when Bisharut Ali 
was executed, and that and all those with him were thoroughly 
satisfied that Bisharut Ali was rebel and thoroughly deserved death,’ 
was ressaldar the 9th Bengal Lancers (late 1st Regt. Hodson’s Horse). 
reference letter which appeared your issue July will show 
that, according the testimony Col. Robertson, the commanding officer 


-of his regiment, this ressaldar did not even enlist until after the execution 


Bisharut Ali, and that, having been personally interrogated the Extra- 
Assistant-Commissioner Gujranwala, himself stated that did not 
accompany the detachment his regiment which visited Khurkonda, and 
that was therefore not present the execution Bisharut Ali. 
follows that the information which Gen. Mitford communicated the 
gentleman who reviewed Famous Soldiers’ the Athenewm 
was absolutely incorrect. That information was calculated throw 


that Gen. Mitford did not think necessary test applying Col. 
Robertson and still more regretted that, after had proved 
incorrect, did not think necessary apologise for having 


Eldon Road, W., July. 


the Editor the Army and Navy Gazette.’ 
had not intended pay any further attention Mr. Holmes, 


‘but must thank him for his letter your issue the 2nd inst. This 


production commences with misquotation and continues strain 
ill-disguised impertinence which only serves accentuate the malevolence 
has shown throughout his unjust, unmanly, and utterly uncalled-for 


-attack the memory most gallant officer and true gentleman, who 
most brilliant career with soldier’s am, &c., 


the Editor the Army and Navy Gazette.’ 


Sir,—I compelled, much against inclination, trouble you 
with another letter. pity that Gen. Mitford has resorted 
personalities, for they tend obscure the question issue. officer 
his standing ought not need told that irrelevant abuse 
poor substitute for argument. The question simply allege against 
Gen. Mitford that made the gentleman who reviewed Four 
Famous Soldiers’ the Athenewm statement calculated throw 
discredit upon important passage the book; that the 
upon which that statement was based was wholly incorrect; and that 
Gen. Mitford has neither said word show that was true, nor 
apologised for having allowed published. are the facts: 
Gen. Mitford told reviewer that Ressaldar Hookum Singh, Hodson’s 
Horse, had told him some four years ago that was present with the 
detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed, and that and all those 
with him were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharut Ali was rebel, and 
thoroughly deserved death.’ proved, letter July, upon the 
evidence Cols. Robertson and Strong, commanding respectively 9th 
and 10th Bengal Lancers (late 1st and 2nd Regts. Hodson’s Horse), that 
Hookum Singh could discovered, could shown have 
existed, who was present with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was. 
executed.’ asked Gen. Mitford explain. was bound one 
two things: either show that Cols. Robertson and Strong were- 
mistaken, admit that had himself committed gross blunder, and 
apologise. did neither. merely stated that the Hookum Singh 
referred was ressaldar the 9th Bengal Lancers. But, according to- 
the testimony the colonel that regiment, the only Ressaldar Hookum 
Singh who, the period which Gen. Mitford spoke, had ever belonged 
it, did not even enter the service until after the execution Bisharut 
Ali; and, showed letter July, the said ressaldar has. 
informed the Extra-Assistant-Commissioner Gujranwala that was 
not present the execution Bisharut Ali. 

his last letter, Gen. Mitford said that had begun letter the 
previous Saturday with misquotation.’ matter fact, began 
remarking that Gen. Mitford, his letter dated July, had stated 
that the Hookum Singh who told him ‘that was present with the 
detachment Ali was executed, and that and all those 
with him were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharut Ali was rebel and 
thoroughly deserved death,’ was ressaldar the 9th Bengal Lancers. 
Gen. Mitford’s actual words were, the best recollection, that 
Singh referred was ressaldar the 9th Bengal Lancers,’ 
Now, Hookum Singh referred to’ was not the Hookum Singh 


who, Gen. Mitford says, gave him information about the execution 


Bisharut Ali, will Gen. Mitford good enough say who was? 
other Hookum Singh was question. avoid tedious and needless. 
circumlocution, used expression which, any one but Gen. 
must have been perfectly clear. cannot deny that substance 
accurate. Why, then, does waste time cavilling its form 

now ask Gen. Mitford this final question. Does he, does 
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admit that the evidence Cols. Robertson and Strong and Ressaldar 
Hookum Singh, recorded the Extra-Assistant-Commissioner 
Gujranwala, correct—in other words, that Hookum Singh was 
present the execution Bisharut Ali? does not, how does 
propose invalidate their does, why has shrunk— 


that was error, and apologising am, 


Crianlarich Hotel, Perthshire, Aug. 


this last letter Major-General Mitford has made reply. 
That being the case, will not surprised that sceptical 
about Zari Singh. Assuming, however, that Zari Singh has been 
correctly reported, may say this much. First all, was 
his own admission boy the time Bisharut Ali’s execution, 
his testimony cannot outweigh the unanimous testimony the 
Hindoos and Mahometans from whom General Chaniberlain derived 
his information. Secondly, has tried prove too much. For 
if, said, Bisharut Ali kept ostensibly good terms with the 
authorities and hoodwinked them,’ how was that was charged 
Hodson with not communicating with the authorities 

But must repeat that, have demolished the alleged state- 
ment Hookum Singh, should require very strong evidence be- 
fore could accept the alleged statement Zari Singh. 

hardly necessary notice Mr. Hodson’s plea that, 
private grounds, remembrance past obligations, might 
have been inclined spare him, public considerations required 
sharp and speedy justice. The very existence our Empire was 
trembling the balance.’ Mr. Hodson cannot mean seriously 
argue that, Hodson had granted Bisharut Ali’s request 
taken Delhi for trial, the existence the Empire would have 
been imperilled. 

His attempt discredit narrative appealing Sir 
Norman’s History the Siege Delhi’ equally futile. 
Rohtuck,’ says Sir Henry, Hodson managed surprise and nearly 
destroy party mutineers, irregular cavalry, sowars dif- 
ferent regiments, including Ressaldar Bisharut Ali, who was taken 
and shot.’ Now Bisharut Ali was not killed Rohtuck all, but 
Khurkondah,—his own village. Moreover, Sir Norman was 
not present the execution: his narrative was contemporary 
one (it was written 1857), and only alluded the affair 
Bisharut Ali the briefest way and therefore could only have 
derived his information this particular point, directly indi- 
rectly, from Hodson’s official report, from his oral testimony. 
Mr. Hodson goes say that his brother mentions that one 
the men killed was brute the 14th Irregular Cavalry, who com- 
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mitted such butchery and remarks, There certainly 
strong presumption against the innocence man found 
such company.’ Now reference Mr. Hodson’s book (pp. 201-4) 
will show that Bisharut Ali was not the company 
all! Bisharut Ali was killed Khurkondah August. The 
‘brute’ was killed Khotuh, sixteen miles off, three days later. 
What, then, becomes Mr. Hodson’s strong presumption 


IV. 


‘We are asked,’ says the Saturday Reviewer, ‘to believe that 
Hodson was plunderer.’ 

The published evidence support the charge that Hodson 
was plunderer follows:—(1) the statement General 
Pelham Burn, who saw Hodson's boxes loot, when Hodson ac- 
companied him from Futtehgurh take part the siege 
(2) the statement General Sir Daly, K.C.B., 
whose duty was, after Hodson’s death, open his trunks before 
the committee adjustment examined them, and who saw those 
trunks what himself described loads loot (8) the state- 
ment General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C.B., 
opinion and the general opinion those was then associated with, 
both and his men were considered have been prominent loot- 
ing;’ and that ‘in Major Hodson’scamp was seen miscellaneous 
collection animals and conveyances various kinds, and these 
could not have been brought together without his knowledge and 
(4) the statement Captain Light, who served 
the siege Delhi, that Hodson was ‘the most notorious looter 
the whole (5) the remark, oft repeated, General 
Archdale Wilson, who commanded the Delhi Field Poor 
Hodson, must killed looting some (6) the state- 
ment general officer Mr. Bosworth Smith, that 
Hodson his way the the Begum Kothee 
Lucknow,—‘ which his duty did not call Behind him,’ 
continued this eye-witness, ‘came orderly with large haver- 
sack, which could wanted only for purposes plunder. was 
killed forcing open the door what was then believed the 
treasure room. one camp knew that Hodson had gone 
plunder (7) the statement Major Forbes, who writes, 
Hodson was mauvais but Mr. Bosworth Smith mistaken 
supposing that was killed the act looting. had 
lived three minutes longer, however, certainly would have died 


Life Lord Lawrence, ii. 

The fact that his duty did not call him’ the Begum Kothee corroborated 
Sir Henry Norman, Life Lord ii. 529. 520. 
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the act. This know authority which cannot disputed 
(8) statement made general officer who served 
Sir Colin Campbell’s staff,—which, however, course not sus- 
ceptible proof,—that was well known camp that Hodson had 
list all the places Delhi and Lucknow where valuable plunder 
was got; (9) the statement General Sir Norman, 
G.C.B., that Hodson, who, his brother has admitted, was, 
the outset the mutiny, deeply debt, did, underhand way, 
remit January 1858 several thousand pounds Calcutta. 


‘The facts the remittance’ [writes Sir Henry] were follows. 
Hodson’s regiment, like most others the time, was largely arrears 
pay, and, soon after reached the Headquarters’ camp Futtehghur, 
January 1858, Hodson came Adjutant-General, and, having 
represented that his men were distress for want funds, asked 
for authority draw sum money account from the regimental 
chest. The amount asked for was large, but satisfied myself that was 
within the sum then actually due the regiment, issued authority 
for paid. Upon the officer charge the military chest sub- 
mitting his next weekly statement cash hand, was surprised 
find that his balance had only been slightly reduced during the week 
notwithstanding the large advance authorised for Hodson’s Horse. The 
officer charge explained that Hodson had taken the advance 
mainly, not altogether, bills, which the best recollection, 
were drawn the Treasury was somewhat alarmed 
hearing this, and once instituted private inquiry, which resulted 
ascertaining that, although the money had been taken Hodson 
bills, the men had received their payment rupees. The conclusion 
then formed was that Hodson had large sum money his possession 
the time asked for advance, that this money was his own property, 
and that took advantage this opportunity for remitting his money 
place security. the men had received their money, there was, 
course, fraud them the public, and had reason for 
taking proceedings against but the occurrence made strong 
impression mind, and led believe that there was truth the 
common belief camp that Hodson had freely availed himself the 
many opportunities for plundering which must have presented themselves 
certainly several thousand pounds.’ 


Mr. Hodson’s comment Mr. Bosworth Smith’s original 
summary this last piece evidence worth quoting. 


was able’ [he says] (pp. trace back this story its 


The only foundation for this fresh calumny that when Hodson 


applied the paymaster, Captain Tombs, for two months’ pay for his 


60,000, which was sanctioned Gen. Mansfield, the 


chief the staff, asked have the form bills Calcutta, 
these were great request that time with the up-country bankers 


Life Lord Lawrence, ii. 520-21. Jb. 527. 
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from whom drew money for his men. That they were duly paid. 
all allow.’ 


Yes, course they were duly paid. But what has that got 
with the matter? Mr. Hodson unable understand 
Sir Norman’s letter? not, why does ignore the all- 
important fact that, ‘although the money had been taken 
Hodson bills, the men had received their payment rupees and 
that, the paymaster’s cash balance ‘had been only slightly 
reduced during the week,’ notwithstanding the large advance 
authorised for Hodson’s Horse, those 60,000 rupees must have been 
paid Hodson out money his own possession. the men 
received their payment, there and then, rupees, Mr. Hodson’s. 
contention about the up-country bankers’ falls flat. need hardly 
say that Hodson would not, unless had been insane, have 
resorted roundabout way obtaining the cash which 
authorised draw direct from the military chest. Mr. Hodson 
first published this comment letter the editors the 
National Review (Nov. 1884) before the appearance Sir Norman’s 
letter. has read that letter since. Does believe it? 
why does reprint comment which can serve purpose 
except that misleading his readers 

confident that every candid reader will admit that the 
nine items evidence which have stated, taken together, are 
strong enough condemn man criminal prosecution. 
Dr. Luard’s reply this overwhelming consensus testimony 
simply, that all his property (save horses) was sold his death for 
must take leave say that this reply all. The fact 
that the personal effects which officer who died active service 
had his possession the time his death were sold for much, 
way proves that was not worth much more, hard cash, 
securities what not. Mr. Hodson admits (p. xxxvii), that, during 
the mutiny, his brother made very large profit’ the sale 
prize cattle. Let admit that this was honourable transaction. 
How was Dr. Luard know that Hodson did not make very 
large profit’ more questionable ways? Anyhow there Sir 
Henry Norman’s damnatory letter. true not. 
itis true, coming from Sir Henry must be, then Hodson, 
who admitted have been heavily debt 1857, must have 
had his possession least 60,000 rupees January 1858. 
Mr. Hodson’s reply (1) that Sir Thomas Seaton, who was prize- 
agent Delhi, told him that Hodson was not plunderer, and (2) 
that Hodson died poor man. Seaton was, next Lord Napier 
Magdala, best friend. His negative statement avails 
nothing against the numerous positive statements which have 


Dictionary National Biography, xxvii. 76. 
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quoted. Undoubtedly could have spoken the amount 
plunder which Hodson handed over him: but was not his 
power say that Hodson kept back nothing from him. The 
statement that died quite poor man’ loose one and 
obviously impossible for outsider test it: but cannot avail 
against the damning statements which have quoted, especially 
those Sir Henry Norman and Sir Neville Chamberlain. Were 
such statements, such number, and such authority, ever yet 
made against innocent man 

‘Last’ [says the Satwrday the story that Hodson 
spared the King’s life for bribe. For proof this have, first, Mr. 
Holmes’s conviction, based such evidence have examined already, 
that Hodson was not the man spare the King unless had been bribed 
then the word distinguished anonymous officer, who will reveal 
himself, required, and who had the story from the Queen. rather 
difficult keep one’s temper the sight such this. 
The distinguished officer can only answer for what the queen told him. 
She the authority and the only one for the charge against 
are expected believe that English officer who was believed 
Hodson was, was bribe-taker the mere unsupported word 
angry native woman. Such allegations are the merest trash. 


the reviewer cannot keep his temper the sight the 
fragment evidence which has distorted, what must have been 
the effect upon his temper the mass evidence which has 
suppressed Here the real evidence for ‘trash.’ (1) The 
distinguished officer’ General Sir Donald Stewart, G.C.B., late 
commander-in-chief India. saw with his own eyes the 
unauthorised guarantee, which Hodson gave the queen, and which 
attested with his signature. states,—and the utmost 
importance mark this,—that the guarantee had been given before 
the royal family left the palace Delhi; that say, before 
Hodson asked General Wilson for permission promise the king 
his life. The late Mr. Saunders, who succeeded Hervey 
Greathed Delhi, and knew Hodson well, also saw the guarantee. 
Neither nor Sir Donald had the faintest doubt the genuineness 
the signature. (2) Hodson did undoubtedly give guarantees for 
their lives some the greatest criminals Delhi; and 
letter General Wilson, printed xxxiii Mr. Hodson’s book, 
denied that had done so. Sir John Lawrence was asked 
Saunders whether these guarantees should respected not. 
replied regards Hodson’s guarantees, think they must 
respected, matter under what influence they were given. was 
allowed great power the commander-in-chief and his successors, 
and abused it, this between him and his (8) The 


Life Lord Lawrence, ii. 156. The italics are mine. 
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fact Hodson’s having given his unauthorised guarantee the 
king’s life explains the otherwise unaccountable persistency with 
which, Sept. 1857, importuned General Wilson allow 
him promise the king his life. This importunity attested 
Sir Donald (then Captain) Stewart and Colonel (then Lieutenant) 
Turnbull. Both were present when Hodson asked Wilson for 
permission and capture the king; and both have described 
the interview Sir Donald could not understand Hodson’s 
persistency the but afterwards, when saw the guarantee, 
all became clear. Hodson was obliged Wilson let him 
promise the king his life, because was conscious having already 
promised himself. true that alleged, his reason for 
making this request, that could not otherwise induce the king 
surrender. But did not think necessary make any such 
request the case the (4) have proved that Hodson 
did give the king guarantee his life before the royal family 
left the palace Delhi; and have also proved that was not 
authorised give that guarantee. would not insult the 
intelligence readers demonstrating the obvious fact that 
did not give out charity. But, neither Mr. Hodson nor 
the Saturday Reviewer can see this, compelled explain. 
availing himself the opportunity which his position head 
the Intelligence Department afforded him for communicating with 
the rebels give unauthorised guarantee safety the king, 
Hodson committed gross breach trust. suppose that neither 
Mr. Hodson nor the Saturday Reviewer will have the hardihood 
deny that, had been discovered, would have been liable 
brought before court-martial. credible that would 
have risk without securing quid pro quo? 


VI. 


209 book, describing the capture the king and 
queen Delhi Hodson, wrote, The queen had with her about 
seven thousand rupees; and this sum appropriated.’ 
Commenting this, reviewer the Atheneum (21 Sept. 1889) 
writes, ‘It true that took that sum, but handed over 
the prize-agent and Mr. Hodson (p. lix) says, the money, what- 
ever was, was handed over the prize-agent.’ proof 
not believe it. not believe it, partly because, the face the 
overwhelming proof which have adduced Hodson’s looting, 
incredible. The prize-agent was Sir Thomas Seaton. Mr. 
Hodson prepared prove that Sir Thomas stated that Hodson 
handed over him the money which took from the queen? 


See Four Famous Soldiers, 208, note. 
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Sir Thomas did say so, think would generally considered 
that committed breach duty accepting the money. 
not profess have any special knowledge international 
law: but have not been able discover any treatise the 
subject that money found the person individual the 
position the queen Delhi, and intended merely for personal 
expenses, comes under the head booty But tell the sur- 
viving officers who served the siege Delhi that Hodson handed 
over this money the prize-agent, and they will laugh your face. 

There one other remark Mr. Hodson’s which must 
call attention. have,’ writes (p. ‘read carefully Mr. 
Smith’s reply vindication, with the letters his correspon- 
dents, and see reason for retracting modifying anything 
that have written. Mr. Smith has proved that those who 
bore enmity against Hodson and tried injure him when alive 
still.’ Consider what this means. Mr. Hodson aglow with 
indignation against those whom regards the calumniators 
his brother. But here shows himself calumniator 
magnificent scale,—a calumniator men against whose honour 
one had ever before breathed syllable. these words his are 
taken seriously, they can only mean that regards these 
men liars,—liars who have lied deliberately order blast the 
reputation dead comrade. have already Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s appendix based upon first-hand information 
from honourable, impartial, and able men, who had seen with 
their own eyes, heard with their own ears, learned from the 
study original papers the cross-examination eye-witnesses 
the facts for which they vouched.’ Some them have, their 
own personal knowledge, made, both Mr. Bosworth Smith and 
me, statements, most damaging Hodson’s reputation, which 
impossible explain away, impossible refute, except the 
absurd hypothesis that they are deliberate falsehoods. Let Mr. 
Hodson show the courage his opinions, and name any one Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s correspondents who ever showed enmity his 
brother, ever tried injure him when 


the Manual Military Law (pp. 312-13 find the following 
The property the enemy, whether public private, found the field 
battle, inacamp taken atown delivered pillage, forms spoils 


war under the name booty.’ The money taken Hodson comes under none 
these heads. 


Four Famous Soldiers, 226. 

Dr. Luard, his bibliographical note, asserts that ‘give implicit credit 
whatever Hodson’s enemies said him, while neglecting the testimony such friends 
Lord Napier Magdala.’ This assertion partly untrue and wholly misleading. 
far from neglecting the testimony Hodson’s friends, gave prominence the 
testimony which Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir Thomas Seaton bore The 
testimony Lord Napier was obliged neglect, because was overborne that 
others who had personal knowledge the facts. Moreover, his testimony did not 
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Nay more, Mr. Hodson only knew it, has branded Reynell 
Taylor himself, whom claims for his brother’s champion, 
liar! for persists asserting that Hodson appealed against 
the verdict the court enquiry,’ that Taylor was ordered the 
government the Punjaub hear his appeal, and that ‘he drew 
report completely vindicating Hodson all the charges and 
asserts this the face Taylor’s own statement that and his 
assessor only acted voluntary that ‘had 
power revise any finding the court,’ and that was merely 
ordered examine and report the state the regimental 
accounts.’ 

Mr. Hodson has scruple about printing his vindication 
exactly printed 1883, although divers statements are 
demolished the testimony eye-witnesses actors the 
events which alludes: persists saying (p. xxxviii) that 
has the authority Sir Donald Stewart for making certain state- 
ment behalf his brother, although, must have read 
letter from Sir Donald, which writes, You are welcome 
say that Mr. Hodson had authority quote all his 
introductory remarks.’ 

Mr. Hodson still insists that his brother was the victim 
‘clique,’ let refer readers the Life Lord 
for long list the distinguished men who composed that clique.’ 
‘Mr. Holmes,’ complains Mr. Hodson (p. follows Mr. Smith 
quietly assuming that his view Hodson’s character was shared 
all those who knew him India, and Anglo-Indians generally.’ 
have not written word which could give Mr. Hodson the right 
say this: but, will substitute ‘proving’ for assuming’ and 
‘nearly all’ for ‘all,’ shall willing accept his words. 
‘Personally,’ writes Sir Charles Aitchison Mr. Bosworth 
never knew Hodson. But among the many have known 
who knew him intimately, there but one opinion about him,— 
splendid leader irregular horse, but most unscrupulous man. 
Your estimate him admitted almost every one correct.’ 


touch the majority the charges brought against Hodson. The persons upon whose 
testimony made statements adverse Hodson were follows: Lord Dalhousie, 
the late Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Henry Norman, Sir Henry 
Daly, Sir Neville Chamberlain, General Crawford Chamberlain, General Pelham Burn, 
General Godby, Captain Light, Dr. Hathaway, Dr. Farquhar, the late Sir 
Archdale Wilson, the late Sir George Lawrence, and the late Mr. Saunders. 
Readers will have judged for themselves whether right believing the statements 
these honourable gentlemen. call them enemies Hodson 
letter which have just received, General Chamberlain says, never sought dis- 
credit Hodson, but certainly hold wrong refuse assist getting facts 
established.’ 

Lord Lawrence, ii. 517. 

ii. 504. Tb. ii. 504, note. 
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the mutiny men,’ writes Mr. Lawrence, Commissioner 
Allahabad, ‘are with you, except few personal friends.’ 
‘The common opinion,’ writes Sir Neville Chamberlain,® 
the Punjaub was that was not clean-handed. know 
other instance which suspicion the kind was attached any 
other officer the Punjaub. this judgment was the outcome 
malevolence, jealousy prejudice, any unworthy motive, why did 
the imputation prevail only against Hodson? believe that every 
one who has served India will admit that imputation the 
kind never lightly propagated.’ Even General Reynell Taylor 
writes, regarding the slaughter the princes Delhi, have 
never admitted that their death was necessitated the danger 
rescue. have never had any other idea than that Hodson, his 
extra energy, looked the campaign repair his fortunes, and 
that carried ways that other men would not think 
join in.’® 

One word more. readers the Dictionary National 
have right expect that every precaution shall 
taken ensure its trustworthiness. the character Major 
Hodson deserved vindicated its pages, would not have 
been more satisfactory his friends the vindication had been 
the work some writer whose impartiality was above temptation 
and above suspicion? That Dr. Luard believed every word that 
wrote, his high character sufficient guarantee. But, 
could have brought himself write impartially his own brother- 
in-law, against whom the gravest charges had been deliberately 
made, from their own knowledge, men unquestioned honour, 
would have been more less than man. 

And now have done. Let ask the reader note that, 
according the Saturday Review, which has recently (80 Nov. 
1890) informed that ‘especially jealous its historical 
accuracy,’ the evidence against Hodson from first last pure 
assertion.’ established that much that evidence strong 
enough secure legal verdict, and that the weakest parts are 
strong enough secure verdict the court history. 


Life Lord Lawrence, ii. 522. 507, note. 
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THE 


makes the following statement: the beginning the 
eighth century find the native Greeks called Helladikoi 
Byzantine writers order distinguish them from the ancient 
Hellenes and from the Romaioi Greeks the Roman empire. 
The word was contemptuous name for them mere provin- 

The statement repeated,? and subsequent writers have ac- 
cepted Finlay’s authority. Elsewhere have casually touched 
this point and shown that Finlay made wrong inference but 


the matter constantly turning books which deal with 


medieval Greece that seems well write about expressly. 

Finlay had got hold interesting fact, but got hold of. 
the wrong end. The name which was borne the Greeks 
old, and which now borne the Greeks the modern kingdom 
ceased, the days which Finlay speaks, 
mark any national distinction. had come mean pagans, 
opposed Christians was longer opposed barbarians 
non-Greeks. This fact familiar everybody who has any 
acquaintance with the history medieval Europe. But, may 
asked, what name then were the Greeks, that say the 
posterity the old Hellenes, least the people who lived 
between Tempe and Taenarum, called? says they were 
called Helladikoi, and, adds, the name was contemptuous. 
was mistaken. They were not called Helladikoi, and there 
reason suppose that the name was contemptuous. 

meant the inhabitants the theme Hellas, which was 
only small part Hellas, either modern ancient. did not 
include the Peloponnesus, which constituted another theme; the 
Peloponnesians were not Helladikoi. Nor did include the western 
parts Greece north the isthmus which formed the theme 
Nicopolis. The passages not give the slightest 
ground for supposing either that the word had wider signification 
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than the theme Hellas, that there was anything contemptuous 
about it. Helladikoi, formed the analogy Armeniakoi and 
Anatolikoi, had purely administrative, and not national meaning. 
The folk the theme Hellas could not Hellénes, because 
that famous name had acquired theological meaning; they 
were most fitly called Helladikoi, and thus brought into line with 
their fellow subjects the Anatolic and Armeniac themes. There 
ground for fancying that far lay the 
name, carried any notion contempt. 

But what name, may still asked, were the Greeks’ 
distinguished, the Helladikoi were only part them? The 
answer is, they were not distinguished any name; and that 
the point which Finlay missed. The people the three themes, 
Hellas, Peloponnesus, and Nicopolis, were all Rémaioi; but were 
not linked together any narrower name, which could serve 
mark them out sort national unity, distinct from the other 
Greek-speaking subjects the empire. This important historical 
fact has been some measure obscured the misinterpretation 


THE EXCOMMUNICATION QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


says that the council Trent deliberated about excom- 
municating Elizabeth, and were only prevented from doing 
the representations the emperor Ferdinand. The first the 
following documents will show that some one the English exiles— 
probably Sanders himself—urged the council take that step, and 
did his best overcome any scruples that might felt about the 
wisdom such course. The document not dated, but speaks 
excommunication general council, not the pope, and 
refers the repressive legislation the English parliament 1562, 
and the improbability the parliament being summoned again 
consequence any action taken the council. Further, the 
reference the refusal Elizabeth admit papal nuncio 
the year 1561. may, therefore, date the document written 
early 1563, before the release from the Tower the imprisoned 
bishops September 1563. will seen that the fanaticism 
the writer cannot entirely blind his judgment, that unable 
point out any advantages which might expected from the sentence 
excommunication, and that his attempts prove that would 
not much harm the English Romanists are singularly incon- 
clusive. 

What the council Trent declined was done Pope 
Pius V., and his bull Regnans excelsis only succeeded exposing 

Schismate Anglicano, iii. 361. 
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the English Romanists persecution without shaking Elizabeth’s 
throne. The prospects any result following the excom- 
munication were smaller 1570 than they were 1568. The 
papal power was asserted the expense the English Romanists, 
who were left expiate the folly the pope. The great majority 
them remained true their allegiance the queen; but when 
they were examined about their opinions was difficult for them 
reconcile their practical duty Englishmen with their theoretical 
duty the head the church. They were liable hanged 
they denied that Elizabeth was rightful queen England; they 
were excommunicated they recognised her such. state 
things was intolerable, and Gregory XIII April 1580 gave 
Campion rescript explaining that the bull always binding 
the queen and heretics, but not catholics while things remain 
present, but only when public execution the bull shall 
possible.’ The second document, printed below, shows the difficul- 
ties entertained England about the legality and meaning the 
bull; and the third document shows the meaning Gregory XIII’s 
rescript, which was probably under consideration the time when 
the document was written. They are without date address, but 
probably are statement the difficulties the English Romanists, 
made Cardinal Morone, together with his answer 1579. They 
show that the object the papal court was allow the English 
Romanists obtain all the advantages seeming loyal: 
Elizabeth while the same time they were put her death 
possible, and rise against her there were reasonable chance 
success. small wonder that the English government waged 
war against those who were charged with the dissemination such 
teaching; but religion was inextricably confused with politics 
that was impossible ward off treason without incurring the 
odium religious persecution. only following the ques- 
tion into details that can understand the false position which 
the policy the papacy placed the English Romanists, and made 
impossible for them give adequate guarantees for loyalty. 


Esse satis causae cur Anglici concilio oecumenico declarari debeant 
absoluti Elisabethae cur ipsa debeat excommunicari. 

Primum quia inobediens ipsa est Deo Sedi debet 
autem quisquam genere puniri quo deliquit; justum igitur est 
subditi quoque ipsius ipsi non obediant. Praeterea cum communione 
fidelium sponte sua est per sententiam concilii 
generalis excommunicata publicetur. 

Dum fit quod justum est honorem Dei numquam potest 


Public Record Office, Roman Transcripts. Archivio Vaticano. 
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ecclesiae aut ejus membris obesse, quia malo Deus elicit aliquando 
bonum, multo magis bono eliciet majus bonum. 

Magis credendum est Deum iracundiam provocari dum tanta 
Elizabethae impietas impune toleratur quam ejus penam irasci velle. 
Nam quae crimina Deus manifesta esse patitur, argumento certissimo est 
quod eadem vellet manifeste seculo puniri. 

delictis manifestis aliqua dilatio adhibenda esset, 
illa deberet adhiberi gratia Catholicorum, non contra autem 
vincti pro Christo petunt, tantum non potest quantum per brachii 
secularis invocationem deberet, quam primum fiat quod 
potest, est, subditi absolvantur regina excommunicetur. 

Sidicatur penam ipsius differri saeviat contra Catholicos, primum 
ipsi renuntiant huic suo favori, deinde nullum esse favorem putant, quia 
nihil potest acerbius eis evenire quam nunc evenit. Nam mors judicatur 
inter omnia mala maxime terribilis, quo saepius repetitur terribilior 
videri debet. Nunc autem carcere quotidie morantur mortificantur 
tota die. Praeterea sciendum est sevire Elizabetham Catholicos usque 
mortem non posse, quia publice parlamento statutum est nemo 
propter fidei professionem ultra perpetui carceris vinculum puniretur 
nec unquam auditum est illo regno contra statuta parlamenti ulla 
pena unquam nec Henricus Octavus potuit episcopum Rof- 
fensem aut Thomam Morum occidere nisi penam mortis parlamento 
lege sanciendam curasset, quae pena abolita est non modo sub 
Maria sed iterum sub Elizabeta, pro morte pena perpetui carceris sub- 
stituta est. Cum igitur carcere omnes includuntur, quae pena Catholicis 
ulterius timenda sit non video. Nec enim mutari lex potest nisi convocato 
omnibus regni partibus nec eum finem convocandum 
putatur cum priore parlamento regina cum vellet obtinere non potuerat 
pena mortis fidei negotium inferretur. Quod igitur ordinari potest 
solet evenire, hoc spectandum est, neque credendum quod Elizabetae 
excommunicatio Catholicorum vitae oberit. Postremo, Elizabeta ty- 
rannice eos contra legum statuta saevire vellet (quod neque ipsi vincti 
metuunt neque sine suo periculo facere possit), sed vellet, cum non 
modo preter intentionem summi Pontificis verum etiam preter communem 
rerum ordinem eventurum esset, non est omittenda justa pena nescio 
quem extraordinarium timorem. Hic autem omitti neque hoc debet, 
tale aliquid invitis omnibus fieret, magnam utilitatem toti ecclesiae pau- 
pro Christo morientium sanguinem allaturum sine dubio esse. 
Non enim episcopi quos Henricus vivos reliquit tantum commodi ecclesiae 
pepererunt quantum quos occidit. magna parte sub Henrico 
naturaliter postea mortui sunt: vivunt eternum per martyrii gloriam. 
Itaque mors aliquorum, quae praecaveri prudentibus viris verisimiliter 
non potest, post istam excommunicationem consequeretur, audacter 
dicerem Deum hoc voluisse atque adeo ita fieret providisse. 

Quod dicatur nullum apparere hujus excommunicationis fructum, 
respondeo multiplicem fructum videri consecuturum. Primum enim, non 
est sine fructu quod inobedientia Elizabetae puniatur. Secundum, 
facilius adducentur nobiles ipsam regno ejiciant. Tertio, revelabit 
res quorumdam principum Christianorum aut obedientiam revocandis 
Anglia legatis aut malitiam relinquendis ibidem. Semper autem 
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interfuit ecclesiae filios obedientes inobedientibus dignoscere. Quarto, 
sine omni controversia ipse rumor advenientis apostolici nuntii multum 
commovit populum fidelem Anglia, eaque causa erat cur non sit ausa 
Regina illum regnum admittere. Quod tantum operata est prima 
pontificis citatio, quanto plus prevalebit juditium sententia generalis 
concilii? Quinto, cum excommunicatio paratam secum trahat execu- 
tionem, idque non modo animam sed aliquando etiam corpus, quis 
novit quem carnis interitum Elizabeta tradetur Certe quidem experiri 
nihil oberit, sic vel spiritus illa die sit salvus, qui precipuus est 
hujus medicinae finis, vel mitius futurum puniatur quo breviore 
tempore peccatis hic vivat. Nam omnino credere debemus amaram 
hane excommunicationis medicinam divinitus institutam aliquo fructu 
carere. Denique, nisi aliquid jam tandem contra Elizabetam 
decernatur, neque vinctis episcopis presbiteris, neque exulibus clericis, 
neque fideli populo, neque vicinis gentibus, neque toti ecclesiae quam 
quotidie peccat, neque ipsi Deo quem blaspheme conculcat, videtur satis- 
fieri posse. Quod Deum attinet, non dubitamus vindicem eum prope- 
diem optamus autem pro officio nostro erga sedem apostoli- 
cam illa hoc pio ministerio Deo coadjutricem ostendat. 


consolationem instructionem quorundam Catholicorum 
angustiis constitutorum quaestiones aliquot. 


Quaestio prima. bulla Pii emissa contra Elizabetham prae- 
tensam Angliae Reginam habuerit habeat suum vigorem robur, 
quibusdam movet difficultatem, quod non fuerit hic more aliarum 
Campo Florae alibi promulgata. 

Catholici Anglia non possint tuta conscientia praedictae 
bullae contradicere, vel quod revera non fuerit Pio transmissa 
executione posita, sed per privatum aliquem transportata, vel quod 
Catholicis Anglia non constet mente Pontificis, quoniam per 
privatum nobilem fuerit valvis affixa. utrum Catholicis non debeat 
sufficere quod pro hac bulla quidem Catholici mortem passi sunt crudelis- 
simam. 

hujus bullae vigore subditi non modo sint juramento 
obedientia illi debita liberati, verum etiam conscientia teneantur illam 
habere illegitimam omni jure Regni privatam tyrannam, qui eam 
talem conscientia non habeat bulla sufficienter instructus non possit 
absolvi. 

stante bulla vigore Catholici possint Elizabethae obedire 
civilibus cooperari Regni administratione iis quae justa sunt. 

hanc obedientiam praestandam possint praestare Eliza- 
bethae possint Elizabetham vocare Angliae reginam 
suis instrumentis eosdem dare titulos regni quos ante bullae emissionem 
dederunt. 

[sic]. Cum Elizabetha forma titulorum adjungat fine 
caetera,’ quo intelligatur esse ecclesiae supremum caput, quoniam 
excepto omnes alii tituli expresse nominantur, Catholici hoc intelli- 
gentes possunt salva fidei professione etiam illam particulam‘ caetera’ 
adjungere. 
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Catholici, stante bulla vigore, possunt arma pro ejus 
defensione sumere contra ejus adversarios, qui praetendunt regnum 
ejus tyrannide liberare Catholicorum religionem restituere. 

Catholici non teneantur conscientia virtute bullae contra 
eam arma sumere, Regno deturbare, vel occidere data opportunitate 
victoriae consequendae probabilitate. 

10™. privatus, stante bulla vigore, non possit eam occidere 
ratione quod sit tyranna nec habeat justum Regni 
Pontifex non possit dispensare hoe fiat, probabile fuerit ejus morte 
religionem Catholicam restituendam. 

Catholici non possint juramentum praestare quod Eliza- 
betha sit vera Angliae regina legitima, non modo quantum pos- 
sessionem sed quantum titulum regni. Catholicorum esse possit 
quod Pius bullam emiserit favore Catholicorum, quare videant 
quod contrarium plane habeat exitum, praesumere possunt quod Pontifex 
nollet eos hac bulla obligare eorum gravissimum damnum. 

Catholici praestito priore juramento non possint, non 
obstante, arma contra eam vigore hujus bullae sumere data opportunitate. 

praeveniendo bullam Pii non fuerit Catholicis licitum 
arma contra Elizabetham sumere, regno deturbare, incarcerare vel 
occidere, quia tum fuerit licitum, etiam modo possunt, bulla non 
habeat robur. Difficultatem facit quod Basiliense Concilium 20, cap. 
vitandum scandala,’ renovavit Martini decretum quod nullus ex- 
communicatus sit vitandus nisi fuerit denuntiatus, aut aliquem ita 
notorie excommunicationis sententiam constiterit incidisse, quod nulla 
possit tergiversatione celari aut aliquo modo juris suffragio excusari. 
Talem fuisse constat Elizabetham ante Pii denunciationem: ipsum 
Pii bulla poterit videri qui etiam ante denuntiationem eam vocat prae- 
tensam. 

Princeps aut Rex propter haeresim excommunicatus aut 
denuntiatus sit ipso etiam jure titulo justo Regni privatus populus 
obedientia juramento liberatus, opus etiam sit quod apertis verbis 
deponatur. 

nobilis mulier Catholica reconciliata cum mariti con- 
sensu curans inter domesticas Elizabethae enumerare, sic vitet 
persecutionem heretici pseudo-episcopi aliorum qui eam religionem 
perturbare voluerunt, haec possit Elizabetham comitari cubiculum 
secretius unde Elizabetha audit per fenestram apertam officium haereti- 
corum, interim nullo gestu declarante sibi officium placere vel dis- 
plicere quia ipsam non vult prodere. 

Pontifex non poterit dispensare cum Catholicis justa 
causa dum inter haereticos versantur carnes comedant diebus ecclesia 
prohibitis. 

Pontifex non poterit dispensare cum Catholicis justa 
causa aliquando tempore haeretici officii praesentes sint ecclesiis, modo 
cum haereticis sua caena diabolica non communicent, sed legant pri- 
vatas Catholicas preces, non prodant. Ratio videtur esu 
carnium hoc facto par, quod utroque sit scandalum tantum 
acceptum dum haeretici judicant eos non esse Catholicos tum quia come- 
dunt carnes diebus ecclesia prohibitis, quia praesentes sunt 
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eorum officio; non sit idem judicium eorum concionibus audien- 
quando probabiliter non est periculum seditionis. 

Catholicus accedens ecclesiam dum haereticorum agitur 
officium, manens non fine sua praesentia legibus Principis satis- 
facere aut illud officium probare videatur; quin potius aperte vult 
declarare sibi displicere quia dum dum alii externis exhibent reverentiam 
studio operto sedet talis vel schismaticus dicendus sit vel 
mortaliter peccare. Difficultatem facit quod haeretici talem praesentiam 
non probant, sed potius ejus optant absentiam. 

officium haereticorum, post prandium, Catholicus 
accedens ecclesiam haereticis occupatam omni scandalo sublato ibi 
Catholice oret, peccat. Ratio quod non peccat est quia facit devotione 
quod scit ecclesiam esse consecratam jure non haereticos sed 
Catholicos pertinere. 


Answer the above questions. 


Principio videtur expedire declarari autoritate Pontificis Catholicos 
Regni Angliae non obligari peccatum aut excommunicationem 
bullae editae Pio tollendas multas difficultates quae predicta 
bulla exortae sunt. Nos tamen interim credimus, quicquid sit pro- 
mulgatione sufficienti bullae iis quae praedicta bulla contra 
praetensam Reginam Angliae contentae sunt, Catholicos modo excusari 
obligatione praecepti excommunicationis neque ullum detrimentum 
ejus bullae accipere. 

Primo, quia bulla edita est favorem Catholicorum religionis, 
atque constat magnum damnum Catholicis religioni ipsius bullae 
observatione accidere, quod non fuit mente legislatoris, quam 
oportet semper respicere; nam quod pro charitate institutum est non 
debet contra charitatem militari. 

cessante fine legis cessat ipsius legis observatio. 

tenetur obedire excommunicationi praecepto cum gravi 
suo damno incommodo vitae, accidente praesertim detrimento religionis, 
nec credendum est ecclesiam voluisse Catholicos ita obligare. 

4°, Quia praeceptum obligatio videntur posita pro loco tempore 
dumtaxat quibus spes esset recuperationis illius Regni via modo. 
Cum ergo talis occasio evanuerit, spes sit frustrata, via omnino 
interclusa, consequitur tempus illius praecepti praeteriisse, obliga- 
tionem proinde praeter rationem enim videretur nunc uti modo 
ratione incommodissima rem fere impossibilem. 

His ita constitutis sic responderetur singula proposita: quidem 
primam 

Dictum est bullam non obligare Catholicos non quidem propter 
defectum publicationis, qua nihil certi habetur, sed quia cessat omnino 
finis ratio ipsius. 

quis doceret cessare obligationem hujusmodi bullae, 
non contradiceret, cum certe constet mente intentione legislatoris, 
uno verbo dicatur, Catholici quod ipsos attinet solo jure 
communi obstringuntur non fine ullo novo. 
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Seclusa bulla, unusquisque eam habere debet pro illegitima 
regina excommunicata, quanto magis accidente declaratione summi 
Pontificis. quis tamen ignaratione aliqua probabili contrarium teneret 
non continuo peccaret mortaliter, nec arcendus esset sacramentorum 
perceptione. 

4°, possunt obedire tuta conscientia civilibus 
Isabellae cooperari omnibus sunt regimine caeterorum 
tyrannorum licere veteres fecisse constat. 

est obedire Isabellae ita licitum illi licitis 
honestis juramentum praestare cum contingeret jurejurando 6°. 

Licet eam vocare Reginam etc. quia tituli illi intelligendi 
sunt esse dici tales quales ipsi sunt. 

Licet haeretici per illam vocem (et caetera) intelligant 
caput ecclesiae Anglicanae, non coguntur tamen Catholici ita eam in- 
enim vox indifferens est alia multa: immo vox est quae 
plurimum apponi solet titulis Regum. 

8°. Non possunt tuta conscientia eam Catholici defendere 
propugnare contra eos qui eam bullae aut studio religionis impugnant 
tamen iniquo titulo Reginam aliquis invadere vellet, illam certe pro- 
pugnare possunt. 

9°. bullae putamus non teneri quae proponuntur 
nisi omnia ita comparata essent certa parataque spes esset victoriae 
quo casu propter bonum commune fidei religionis tenentur qui 
aliquid possent praestare. 

10. Non licet privato quemcunque tyrannum occidere, 
definitum est Concil. Constan. sess. 15: nisi talis esset qui regnum 
invasisset, exemplo Aoth, Jud. Quod vero attinet, quis ejus 
interitu Regnum posset certe oppressione liberare, procul dubio illi 
liceret eam interimere. Sed rebus constitutis multo satius 
loqui quidem re. 

11. Huic quaestioni jam satisfactum est. Auget tamen non- 
nullum difficultatem illa particula (Vera). Nunquam autem licet jurare 
falsum licet tamen occultare tegere veritatem quacunque aequivoca- 
tione, quis intelligat veram esse reginam opinione communi vulgil 
vel adhaerentium, aut quovis alio modo. 

12. paulo ante dictum est, licet virtute bullae (quae quod 
spectat favorem religionis Catholicorum integra efficax manet) 
arma sumere contra reginam data opportunitate; immo vero bulla 
non esset publicata liceret tyrannam Reipublicae religioni maxime 
obnoxiam deturbare autoritate publica. 

Licuit arma sumere fine mediis quae ante explicata 
sunt, est, prudenter non temere, atque Catholici eriperentur 
iis vexationibus corporis animi quibus 

14. probabilis sententia sit haereticos ipso facto 
privatos esse dominio, communior tamen opinio est privandos esse. Ve- 
rumtamen majorem explicationem eorum que dicta sunt addere 
oportet Reginam Angliae non solum quia haeretica est Tyranna, sed 
quia summo cum detrimento perturbatione totius ecclesiae gubernat, 


jure posse auctoritate publica Regno deturbari, etiam nulla Bulla 
publicata esset. 
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alias quaestiones quae sequuntur circa communionem Catholi- 
corum cum haereticis, 

15. illa mulier modum Naaman Syri gerere 
cum Isabella, quanquam fatemur esse periculosum debere subterfugi 
quoad fieri potest: tamen fiat, cavendum est offendantur Catholici 
nimia facilitate licentia ejus, prae ferat consentire aliqua 
parte haeresi. 

16. Non expedit Pontificem dispensare universum, sed 
causa necessitatis vitae licet carnes comedere, nisi fieret profes- 
sionem. 

(Cetera desunt.) 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ACCOUNT BOOK. 


Oxford Historical Society having recently published book 
seventeenth-century may worth while, for the 
purpose comparison, give few extracts from similar book 
which has come under notice. This book its original 
vellum binding and good condition, and contains statement 
the personal receipts and expenses William Freke, youngest 
son Sir Thomas Freke, Shroton, the county Dorset, and 
Elizabeth, daughter John Talor, London merchant. 
William Freke was born, according note the end the book, 
Shroton, April 1605. went Oxford the autumn 
1619, and entered St. Mary Hall. appears have kept 
terms Oxford till June 1622. Towards the end that year 
went London and took chambers the Middle Temple. 
remained till June when married Frances, daughter 
Sir Thomas Culpeper, Hollingborn, Kent. 

His father died May 1688, and left the manor Han- 
nington, Wilts, William and another son, Raufe, who married 
another daughter Sir Thomas Culpeper. There was, however, 
some obscurity the will, which gave rise trouble the family, 
the eldest son, John Freke, only consenting leave Raufe and 
William quiet possession payment considerable sum 
money. This transaction rankled William’s mind, and the 
subject some wrathful mingled with appropriate 
quotations from the psalms, which occur the manuscript. the 
foot his accounts for June 1635 writes 


And Lord, render all possible thankes unto thy divine 
Majesty, for all thy mercies Christ Jesus. this time more particulerly 
for that thou hast preserved brother Raufe and selfe from death 
untill this present hower and till the beegining this moneth; since 
otherwise, the surviuor should haue paid 1000 li. more unto Brother 
John Freke (uppon Couenant which hee extorted from after our 
Agreements, that thereby (as hee said) his Freinds Dorsett might 
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perceaue hee had not dealt soe ill with us, but that hee could yet use 


worse) over and aboue the 8000 li. which hee took from for that 


hee well knew Father intended, and sett under his hand, wee should 
haue. hath bin thy power and providence only (good God) that hath 
protected from the farther (Psal: 21: 11) evill hee intended against 
us, for hee imagined mischiuouse device, which hee was not able 


and great deal more the same vein. 

With Raufe, the other hand, William was the best 
terms. The brothers are said have built the present Hanning- 
ton Hall together. The house decorated with medallions 
which are two hands one heart, and two hands one purse, 
with ‘Raufe’ and William’ carved underneath; and round the 
balustrade runs the motto, Behold how good and joyful thing 
is, Brethren, dwell together unity.’ the accounts Raufe’s 
name sometimes indicated monogram the letters and 
standing for Brother Raufe.’ 

The accounts, beautifully written small clear hand, cover 
118 pages the book. They are continuous from Sept. 1619 
June 1630, and contain much biographical and other infor- 
mation. William Freke does not seem have been reading man 
the university sense the term. bought books, but 
impossible gather from the entries what studied Oxford. 
was apparently quiet, careful, well-behaved young gentleman, 
who amused himself way. learnt fencing, 
playing the viol, and (after went London) dancing. His 
father allowed him, while Oxford, about year, and when 
went down had money his purse. Neither Oxford nor 
London did spend much food drink: now and then 
had supper with few friends, but did not give expensive 
entertainments wines. London lived rather better 
style, and kept one two horses and man servant, but his chief 
expenditure throughout dress. was clearly somewhat 
Spanish cloth, lace ruffs, embroidered girdles, silk stock- 
ings, and beaver hats costing from each appear frequently 
the accounts. bought the materials for his suits himself, 
and the tailor’s bills for making them bear small proportion, 
judged modern standard, the cost the stuff. 

Mr. Freke was not, apparently, more assiduous the bar than 
Oxford fact does not seem that practised Law 
books seldom appear his accounts. The only entry which have 
observed showing interest politics that book the 
proceedings Scotland,’ which bought six copies 
1628 spent ten weeks the Low Countries; note the end 
the book shows that was Utrecht with his wife 1648; 
otherwise his only travelling was into Wilts and Dorset, with 
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occasional visit places near London. wished communi- 


with his country house, there was carrier, Mr. William 


Inkepen, who ‘liveth the backside Longe-Aker, goeth 
from thence with carriage letters every Munday about noone 
towards Hyworth markett (in the county Wiltes neere Hanning- 
ton) which Wednesdays; And comes home againe 
London Satterday the afternoone.’ Mr. Freke was 
religious turn mind, and the books bought are not unfre- 
quently devotional moral nature. was generous and 
fond giving presents his relations, friends, and servants. His 
health was generally good, but doctors’ fees and apothecaries’ bills 
show that was not altogether exempt from the sicknesses which 
infected London the days the Stuarts. When married 
had about 1,250/. money, with debts due him, furniture, horses, 
and plate worth about more. His wedding-ring, Angell 
gold,’ cost him 3s. 6d., and had the following 
‘Franckely still enioy thy will,’ which says ‘can begun 
any word.’ Many other details more less interest may 
gleaned from these accounts. They give information value 
students economic and social history, and enable one realise 
some extent the life English gentleman not any way 
famous, but worth study the contemporary Hampden and 
Pym, Clarendon and Colonel Hutchinson, and member the 
class which they belonged. 

give (I) the Oxford accounts full, with selections from 
the rest. 


Accounts. 


true accompt the moneys haue receaued 
Fathers allowance since first going 
Oxford and how haue laid out 


Imprimis. 

Imprimis 


for admition the house Hall 
gaue the Butlers 
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Imprimis 


for making drawing and cloth 
for the cape goune 

for furring goune 


O14 

for Buttons and silk 211 

for mending stockings 010 

for laced ruff and Cuffes 

for paire greene stockings 010 


1215 
12:15:9 
for mending hatt 010 
for Phisick and for the Phisitians advice 015 
foraround 010 
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12:15:9 


20: 


for making the suite 

for mending Cloathes 

for Tuters quarteridg 

for Landress her quarteridg 


for paire Stockings 
for yeards Ribbon make shoostrings 


4:9 

expended from Oxford 

for Tuter Paule his 

for yeard quarter and halfe watered Grogorim 

for yeards lace weying and halfe 

for mending both 

for Chamberrent 

for Landress her quarteridg 

for the fencers quarterig 

forasackofCoales 

Money which spent that cannot for 

for moneths learning violl and strings 

for yeards frieze 

for dozen silver buttons 

for two paire shooes 

for Bacons Essaies 


Jan. 
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Daye 
20:4:9 


for glewing the violl 

for paire yearne stock 

for mending shooes 

for mending stockings 

for moneths learning the violl 
for paire Shoostrings 


for Supper our Dorsetsheire meeting with 


acquaintance Grishes 


for making Jerking and for mending other clothes 


for Landress her quarteridg 


for Chamberrent 

for Tuter’s quarteridge 

for dressing Hatt and for hatband 
for the fencers quarteridge 


:0:9 


Owing self since last quarter 

for moneth Jearning violl and for 
for paire socks 

for mending shooes and for mending 


for moneths learning and for strings 
for paire shooes 
for mending shooes 


for yeards and half Black and Cheney 


for make Goune 
for yeards bayes. 
for yeards cotten 
for quarter silke 
for quarter canuas 
for furring gowne 
for Battailes 
for Tuters quarter. 
for chamberrent 
for Landress her quarter. 
for coloured Phillip and cheney 
for dressing and facing Hatts 
for learning the violl 
for paire stockings 
for yeards three quarters white holmes fastion 
for halfe Elle Taffita 
for dim yeard Poledauise 
for Ell canuas 
for pasteboard and whalebone 
for quarters silke 


an 
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for moneth learning violl and for 510 
gaue the Phisitian 011 
for womans attendance mee weeks being 015 
for Fustion and Inkle make wastcoate 
for blackworke Capp gold lace 
for hatt and Band 010 
for Taylors bill 015 
14:19:1 
for fretting mending and for the 
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14; 


19:1 


put into pockett when went into the 


for paire Shoostrings 

for paire Spurres 

for Battles 

Musitian and for strings 
for the Carriag ‘clokebag 
for Button for Cloke 

for paire Shooes 

for scabbard sword 

for Gallone Lace 

for pounds Candles 

for the fencers quarteridg 

for riboning 

for making girdle 

for Tuter’s quarteridg 

for chamber 

the Musitian for strings 
for chest case him 

for mending shooes 

for Taylors Bill 

for mending stockings 
for yard and demi siluer 

for Gold Lace for Capp and for dying stockings 
for Supper the Dorsetsheire meeting 

for 
for chamberrent 
for Landress her quarteridg 
for the fencers quarteridg 

for Tuters quarteridg 

the Musitian 

for Ribera for Co: Estmond 


16:5 

for month lerning violl 
for mending bootes and 
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matriculated Nov. 1621 (Register University Oxford, vol. ed. 
Clark, part ii. 397). 
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17:16:5 


for mending windowes 

for paire shooes 

for scouring Goune 
for quarters and demi 
for galloone 

for doz: buttons for Coate 
for drawing coate for drawing hose 
for Pocketts 

Taylors Bill 

Tuters quarterig 

The fencers quarterig 

for mending stockings 

the Musitian and for 
for dying paire stockings 
for making for strings 
for mending furr gown 

Landress her quarterig 

for battailes 

for chamber studdie rent 


8:16:9 


for mending shooes 

for paire shooes 

for the Art hauking Hunting 
Musitian 

Spent and going unto 
for blacking Bootes 

Taylor Palmers bill 

Landress quarteridg 

gaue her Maides 

for Battailes 

for Chamberrent 

The fencers quarteridg 


haue receaued from Octob: 1621 unto June 1622 the 


some 
and there rem since last 
The which 
And haue spent this time 
then there Clearely Remaineth 
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1628 Feb. Records Arithmatick 
Ap. Bills Arithmatick 
1624 May. Sands his Ouid and trauailes Daniells 
Lingua and Othello 
1625 Jan. Deering’s works 
francis Bacons Apopheg 
Apr. Amboyna and treatise Patience tribula- 
tion 
June. The English Secretarie 
Aug. Hakluyt’s Voyages 
the binding (in leather) Henery Mayne 
waring’s exposition sea termes 
Sept. Purchas his Pilgrims volumes 
1627 Jan. booke Draughts principally seruing for 
glasiers Gardeyners Plaisterers 
Bacons Apothegmes 


” ” 


” ” 


1680 Feb. 
1681 Oct. 
Nov. 


” ” 


1628 Jan. 


The Souldier pleading his cause 


Stevens Essaies and Characters 
concordance the Bible 
Godwin’s Antiquities 
Ouerburyes Characters 

Both parts Don 
Ariosto 


The Belgick Common Weale 
Enemie Athisme 

Venus and Adonis 

Agrippa the Vanity Sciences 
Questions answers Love. 


Gondomar (?). 


VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. 
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[Books] 
1632 Jan. The Bridbush Wheatlys Sermon 
The Belgike Pismire 
Feb. Peacheham’s Emblems. 
1688 Oct. The King’s Declaracion for the 
June. Smyths Commonwealth 
Markehams faithful ffarryer 


Bifields Marrow 
1635 Accedence 
Ar. Warwick’s resolved meditacions 


1636 June. banquett Jests 


the Arte 


1637 June Quarles divine Emblems 


Poems 


1688 June. Balsacks Letters bookes 
Prayerbook and Psalmes well 
The Elements Architecture 
1689 Feb. singing Psalme booke siluer clasps 


[Clothes] 
paire black worsted thred stockings 
paire shooes 
yeard bone lace 
yards quarter broadcloth bought Esrael Sherly 

paire thinn gloues 
paire bucks lether gloues 
quarter and halfe rich Taffat. 12s 
yeard scarlet Bayes being quarters 


Jan 
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yeards dim: holmes fustian the yeard 
doz: and halfe buttons for the Dublett 


for the Cloake 
Canuas and stiffning 
Poledauis for the Cape 
Hooks for the breeches 
Bayes lay the linings 


an 
. 


Making the sute drawing making the Cloake 


embroidered girdle hangers 
doz drumm Poynts 


1624 Dutch hatt with ritch lining 


ell quarter Taff: Sarscenet 
yeards black Pile velvet 

ell quarter ritch Taffatie 
yeards Sattine Lace 

dim yeard small sattine Lace 


_ 


the Taylors bill for coloured suite Turkey grogorim 


suite cloke 
cloke button 
embrodering black girdle and hang 
paire Cordevant gloues 
pair Charmister gloues 
paire French galloties 


1625 black Plush Cloak Thurman 


siluer Hatband 


1626 for dyin tawney silke stockings 
1627 ells halfe fine holland 


for making into halfe shirts 


© 


for making stockings, the wooll being 


owne 


-, 


Buffe Doublet compleate cost 

shirt Arneham [Arnhem] 

callico Hankercheife 

yeards halfe unshorne velvett 
yeards quarters black cloth 
bobin lace yards 

silk 

making suite 

pair winter bootes shooes 


1629 blackworke gold capp 
1630 nine yeards Spanish 


new Beaver lined the head and Silke Curle Bande 


paire Gambadoes 
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1683 Black Bever Kitt Langley 
1684 yeards Lead colour Spanish cloth the 
yeard Thom Nevell 
paid Thurmans bill for making upp 
and coate 


1635 Paid Jenkins for sand coloured Plush 


Paid Thom Nevill for 15} Spanish cloth mixed 
olive coloure and white xvis vid per yeard 
paire silke stockins 


[Board] 
six weekes Commons [at the 
three weekes Commons 
spent dim weeke out Commons 
dim commons the Dolphin 
week and halfe being out Commons 
1680 weeks Commons Mrs 
weekes Commons the Temple Stew 
Anthonyes weeks allowance 
1685 Paid this weekes commons the 
part for wine there this weeke 
1687 allowed Nick for his dyett London the meal 
1688 Nicks dyett London for weekes meales 


[Plate 

oz: because second hand 

1628 pair siluer spurs hand after the 

1629 siluer cased watch second hand 

the 

1688 watch East hand, was his owne 
makeing, Laram, shewes the day the 
Moneth, the age the Moone; keepe for 
xiid perann: For giue him siluer case 

per 

gilt siluer watch 
Watch 


Jan. 
400 
0 
418 
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[1639] Wedding Ringe Angell 


[Farm Produce] 


Jan. 


” ” 
Aug. 


1686 Jan. 


brother Raufe gaue Sharpe Farrington for 
going his horse the last weeke Hannington 


carrying thither 


Bushells Fenegrike, 


Sant-Foyne, French grass seede. This 


kind Seede originally was sent unto Father 
out France, from his Freind 


Bayly Constantine Normandy 
buz Oates bought last Saterday 
buz: dim now bought Nick 


iis iid per Buz 


Dec. 


loade Strawe for Litter 
Buz Oates 


&c.] 


1628 

1624 

1625 

1626 Jan. 

1680 Feb. 

1682 

1634 

1635 

1687 


dozen pounds Candles 

pound sugar and nutmegs 
pound Candles 

pounds Candles 

pounds Candles 

bitter Allmoncake sifted 

pounds Candles 

pounds Candles 

ounce harde wax 

pounds Candles 

pound Candles 

Wax Candle from London 

pounds sassages 

pounde Lumpe Suger 

box Marmalade 

ownes the best harde wax 
pounds Martines Sassages 
ozes Nutmeggs 

pounds Lump Suger 

pound Raisons the Sonn 
pounds Prewans 

pounds Soape 

xii graines Muske 

graines Spiritt Roses 


Space left blank the original. 


bought Blandford Merkett buz: Oates 
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1628 pair spurres 

musitian for halfe Moneth [teaching] 

Spent journey see the East indian 
Earith 

gaue Mathews the Chirurgion for 

1624 paire inlaid spurres 
1627 Port Manteau 
1628 dim Reame Paper 

greate Iron Tin’d Spurrs 

Spent from June, the time left London, ‘untill 
first September when returned from Lowe 

1634 grey Mares meate for nights the Plough Stables 

Grey Mares meate for the Blue Boare 

1685 skinne Parchment 
1687 125 Quills Shaston 


ooocoo 

me Ooo 


LETTERS CONCERNING THE DISSOLUTION CROMWELL’S LAST 
PARLIAMENT, 1658. 


Tue letters which follow are taken from the correspondence 
John Hobart, now amongst the Tanner MSS. the Bodleian 
library. They refer the second session Cromwell’s last 
the preparations for that session, and its sudden 
dissolution. Ranke his History England quotes couple 
the papers, but they are sufficient interest printed 
full. John Hobart was member for Norwich the parliament 
1654. Sept. 1654 the Protector exacted from all the 


consent alter the government settled sole person and 
the parliament.’ All the sixteen members for the different Norfolk 


Translation, iii. 193, 199. 
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constituencies signed this engagement, excepting Hobart and two 
Hobart drew paper summarising his objections 
taking the When Cromwell’s second parliament met 
Hobart was again returned for Norwich, but was one the ninety- 
three members refused admission the house Sept. 
1656, because they would not produce certificate approval from 
the Protector’s council. The protest the excluded members 
printed the old Parliamentary History’ xxi. 28, and White- 
lock’s Memorials,’ ed. 1853, iv. Hobart’s papers 
are copies the protest the excluded members and their 
letter the speaker, together with list their names and the 
names those who voted for their admission when the question was 
discussed parliament Sept 23. wrote the 
mayor Norwich, Sept. 23, saying, not suffered re- 
present you parliament,’ and adding, ‘If those things which 
shall there done prove the glory God, and the peace and 
freedome this our nation, shall exceedingly rejoyce, what 
instruments soever they effected; otherwise (which God his 
mercy yet divert) shall accompt great mercy being neither 
actor nor spectator them.’ 

The second session the parliament opened Jan. 1658. 
the Petition and Advice’ parliament had been recognised sole 
judge the eligibility its members, and those who had been 
excluded the first session were now able take their seats 
again, they were willing take the oath required the new 
constitution. 

the first these letters shows, the excluded members were 
uncertain what course adopt. Hobart drew pamphlet, 
entitled brief discussion this question, viz. whether those 
members parliament, who upon the 17th September 1656 were 
hindered open force from sitting the house parliament, may, 
things now stand, come upon the 20th day January 1657 and sit 
and act with those who their absence have taken upon them the 
name and power the concluded leave 
that tyrant and his pack’d convention stand upon his sandy foun- 
dation the greatest good the things now are, which any secluded 
member can doe discharge his public trust.’ Remaining him- 
self Norwich, received from Josias Berners and other friends 
series letters giving account the proceedings the parlia- 
ment and its The accounts given the dissolu- 
tion should compared with those contained the despatch 


Burton’s Diary, xxxvi. 

Tanner MSS. lii. 149; where wrongly assigned September 1656 instead 
September 1654. 

Tanner MSS. lii. 156, 166. lii. 168. 

lii. ff. 158, 219. 
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Bordeaux, and the news letter the Dutch Compare 
also the tract entitled second narrative the late parliament 
etc. which followed Ludlow his memoirs. 


[From Josias Berners John 


Sir,—I received your letter, and have conferred with divers secluded 
members, and others, and find them manner all to-seek and 
irresolved what Some apprehend danger the 1,000/. penalty, 
though not guilty. Some think they shall necessitated build (if 
they in) upon that unrighteous foundation already laid; others think 
that they they must either countenance their presence and 
silence else inflame opposition, that therefore the best way keep 
out and let them heighten him high they will, and that will make 
him fall the sooner. The truth generally feared but not beloved, 
and men are grown wary. The writs for the other House out next 
week, which House (by their negative voice) screen for him 
whatever the temper the House Commons shall be. you all 
could agree first (which cannot hope) you might then out- 
vote that party faction which receive the public more than they pay 
it, and perhaps make him dissolve you, which the best can 
expect present things stand, men observing the powers now, some 
heathen worship Satan, not for good but that may not hurt them. 
asked one the party what good the Protector had done since his reign 
instanced the ordinance for triers, and what good there that 
the inclosed will partly tell you. The Protector hath warmed Fairfax 
attendance purpose, and, searching still for The 
Protector may voluntarily marry his two daughters week the sons 
two Cavaliers, and Fairfax must blamed for marrying one daughter 
please his wife more than himself. The Act about new buildings doth 
not bring the tenth what was expected. Mardicke will cost money 
and blood maintain, and the Allies Sweden and Portugal grow low and 
Holland high, and money must had help them and buy crown 
too for home. The Soldiers are angry but dare not trust one another. 
The Lord hath promised all things shall work together for the best for 
them that love him: His blessed guidance and protection commit 
you, with the tender own and wife’s best respects yourself 
and worthy Lady, and am, Sir, 

Your most faithful Cousin and Servant, 


Nov. 1657. 


Mr. presents his service. 


Thurloe Papers, vi. 778, 781. 

Harleian Miscellany, ed. Park, iii. 472. Tanner MSS. lii. 214. 

See Thurloe Papers, vi. 580,616. The marriage Buckingham 
Mary Fairfax took place Sept. 1657; Frances Cromwell married Robert Rich Nov. 
1657, and Mary Cromwell Lord Falconbridge Nov. 1657. 
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[Draught Letter from Mr. John Hobart Public 


shall very gladly receive the favour from you your promised 
accompt. doubt not but your wisdom will, reading that and what- 
soever comes from such engaged pens, remember the fox which had lost 
his tail, and that their relations commonly are like luxuriant youth, 
quo aliquid amputandum. did see letter Chapel the Field, 
which speaks lamentation for the divisions already between the two 
Houses, and imputed Lambert and Haselrigg (which last, though 
intended his writ translated, yet still continues where was), 
who have made they say strong party, but cannot easily believe that 
your partner Juyse his house will forsake their own brat soon, but 
rather think quarrel picked against them. 

But that think you said that you had books weekly from London 
could not have refrained from sending you the Prologue the new Tragi- 
Comedy, Fiennes his such stuff scarce imaginable 
who bestiam disserentem audivimus (as Demosthenes), 
Cabal, mysterious and Jewish throughout, only the 
last leaf tells the gentlemen plainly that the 1,300,000/. per annum for 
ever, 35,000/. per mensem for years, and those other vast additions 
the fines upon the new buildings, are not sufficient maintain that 
holy war which they have adopted against Spain, only seems they had 
done well for one bout, and they had leave breathe till the 20th 
January, and again. shall trouble you only with desire that 
you have you will consider this his Sorites brought him there 
against restive spirits, calls, fear, you and me.—None must 
idle, but every one must serve God and his Country, according his 
calling. That call cannot but warrantable that necessary. That 
necessary which God his providence orders that aman must act 
not That should not act all neither agreeable 
God’s commandment nor his were bound with 
act with those whom are forbid bid God speed, lest there- 
partakers their evil deeds: if, because his Master with 
will not let act unless will betray our country, therefore 
must act betray it. Sir, you judge too charitably Ward; not 
his parts, nor the eloquence the two Bacons (who make one Master 
Requests), who summoned powerful letter all those their neigh- 
bours, but the fears hopes those Suffolk gentlemen, which made 
them easy qui vel trepidus pavet vel optat cum non sit 
stabilis juris, abjecit clipewm locoque motus nectit, valeat 
trahi, catenam. more troubled than wonder your kinsman’s 
recidivation. Your labour endless reduce sheep which wanders 
every day, yet worth your pains. hard conjecture the 


This letter dated the end Jan., but the references the opening parlia- 
ment show that February probably the correct date. Tanner MSS. 218. 

«The Speech the Right Honourable the Lord Fiennes, Commissioner the 
Great Seal, made before his Highness and both Houses Parliament,’ Jan. 

Francis and Nathaniel Bacon, members for Ipswich. Ward should probably 
Wall. Daniel Wall Stratford was one the members for Suffolk. 
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ill upon others, and easy foresee those above 
gnash with their teeth, and those with and below made believe that 
desert our trust but where man sure that hath chosen true 
principle, Nec ardor prava vultus 
tyranni mente quatit solida. have sent you what writ this week 
Mr. which the last your present trouble from, Sir, 
Your most assured Friend and Servant, 


received your letter this fatal day, the 4th Feb. wherein 
all your arguments and reasons were granted long before they but 
glad was, not only see you the same, whom never thought other- 
wise, but others the same with you, whose perseverance good resolu- 
tions may now tell them best hold that which satisfies within. 
now tell you that this day, about 11, the Lord Protector came the 
late Lords’ House and then sent for all the Judges thither, who imme- 
diately and soon after sent for the late old House Commons 
come him, whom delivered (as hear) thus, this effect 
that their request took this government upon him, the petition 
and advice, and that was not very willing therewith, and wished them 
well advised and well peruse the same, but now found them 
much altered from what they were, that notwithstanding the great 
preparations abroad, which told them last Whitehall, that they did 
not only disagree and not assist him, but even some them there presen 
had been tampering the Army and the City set Tribune for the 
Commonwealth, which doubted not, but make appear trea- 
son, yea and even this time, when had information within these 
two days, that incredible Army were landed within these two 
months England, &c. and much more the same effect, and thereupon 
did dissolve them. Many sad faces appeared upon this and what can 
the consequence, but sadness and much distemper spirit, beside 
great taxes. God his mercy grant, that all may according his 
good pleasure for the best last, though suffer for the present. 
Indeed, unreasonable and not satisfied spirits have been the cause 
this, whereby moderate men must suffer, and noways helped but 
patience, which God grant you and, Sir, 

Your ever hearty Servant 


From the Three Legs, Fleet Street, erased] 
this 4th Feb. 


Jan. 1657. 


these delivered. 
Norwich. 
[With seal.] 


from Josias Berners John 
received your letter, but Oliver, Protector, did the kindness 
answer for his sudden dissolution the Parliament, whereof 
our good friend Mr. [erased] told would the same day signify 
you. The truth did the best for himself, for things began 
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strangely and turn against him the Army and Town reason the- 


Parliament sitting, which otherwise, believe, would last have served 
his turn regard many Members kept out. There now general 
dissatisfaction, and some that were for him are now irreconcilably against 
him. went with some his guards hackney coach the other 
House and called all the Judges Benches. St. John was catched 
napping and went up, but would not take his place but amongst the 
Judges the Woolpacks. Fynes and Fleetewood being with him 
the withdrawing rooms, where other attendants were, would have dis- 
suaded him, but swore the living God would dissolve it, and 
after had done went home with his drawn sword the hackney 
coach. The heads the petition the Commons, the supreme 
authority, 10,000 hands the separated Churches, &c. were for main- 
taining the liberties the people and privileges Parliament, that the 
Militia might such hands might hurt, that the officers 
the Army, (whilst the Army should thought fit continued), might 
not cashiered, but Council War. Sir, his own Regiment 
Horse were the same mind and, sending for all the Captains thereof, 
they all manifested their dissatisfaction and continue still, and one 
them (though Anabaptist) said, could not have liberty con- 
science (which Oliver, Protector, pretends for), unless the nations must 
lose their civil liberties, would venture seek elsewhere. This day 
took their commissions from them all, but knows there are nine 
the Regiments Scotland the same mind, from whence this Regi- 
ment lately came. What influence this cashiering may have upon them 
time will show, think, for all his packed Parliament settlement 
now more danger than ever. have delivered Mr. [name erased] 
book for you, which may better inform you why you were kept out and 
why those that kept voted they did. needed not have writ 
much, considering who the bearer hereof, and therefore conclude with 
the tender own and wife’s best respects your self and Lady, 
and am, Sir, 
Your most faithful Servant 


Febr. 1657. 


yi7 


Sir,—In order your injunctions, best remembrance and 
information, the evening before the Dissolution, one Colonel 


This petition was printed under the title true copy petition signed very 
many peaceable and well-affected people inhabiting and about the City London, 
and intended have been delivered the late Parliament. Now presented the 
publick view and consideration all men: With brief Apology the behalf the 
Petitioners. Friend the Commonwealth, and cordiall well-wisher the 
righteous things prayed for the Petition, London, Printed for the 
Author and sold Livewell Chapman etc. 1657. was probably 
Edward Harrison, sometime chaplain Major-General Thomas Harrison’s regiment. 
This same petition was presented the next parliament Feb. 1658, 


Mr. Samuel Moyer and other citizens, and was favourably received them. See 


Burton’s Diary, iii. 288; Thurloe Papers, Berners, Hobart’s correspondent, 
was one the deputation who presented the petition 1659. 
Tanner MSS. li. 


Probably John Jenkyn, member for Wells, captain troop horse, described 
Major Jenkins, Harleian Miscellany, iii. 455. 
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Member the House, received letter from porter, which was 
letter included, directed the Protector. The letter Jenkins purported 
thus much, rather had these words (videlicet) hope you will the 
House to-morrow service for the Army and the Nation. Where- 
upon Jenkins stayed the porter, and asked him where had that letter 
first the porter dissembled, last told him where, but not whom, 
nor could he, for the porter was secured. Presently Jenkins repaired 
Secretary Thurlowe, and showed him his letter and delivered the 
enclosed him, also that the Lord Protector. When the Secretary 
had read Jenkins’ letter, presently sent for Mr. one the 
Bedchamber, and told him must forthwith carry his Highness those 
letters, which did; but he, being close shut up, could not suddenly 
speak with him, but knocking very hard, his Highness asked angrily, who 
was there? answered, that the Secretary had sent letter his 
the door, and took the letter and shut the door again; and after short 
perusal, commanded the porter should set and presently 
sent for Whaley and Desboro, and some others, whose turn was that 
night wait and watch, and asked them, they heard news, and 
they said, No; and again asked, they did not hear Petition 
they said, No; then commanded them Westminster and 
require the guard there come Whitehall, and that West- 
minster, and they did towards Westminster but hearing some soldiers 
speaking enthralling their posterity, although themselves might live 
well for while, those commanders returned back and told his Highness 
what they heard. Then commanded them the Mews and 
command that guard come Whitehall, and Whitehall guards 
the Mews, which was done. Thus things rested until morning, and 
that morning the Protector sent letter into [the] City, and had 
answer upon which seemed much troubled, and after 
while, before the clock, called for his dinner, little before which 
time went his Secretary, who was bed and sick, and his Highness 
told him would the House, which wondered why his High- 
ness resolved suddenly. did not tell him why, but was resolved 
go. And when had dined, withdrew himself and went the back 
way, intending alone have gone water; but the ice was 
could then came the foot way, and the first man the guard 
saw, commanded him press the nearest coach, which did, with 
but two horses it, and went with not above four footmen and 
about five six the guards the House; after which, retiring into 
the withdrawing room, drunk cup ale and ate piece toast, and 
then came into the Lords’ House (as yet called). Then the Lord Fynes 
near him asked his Highness, what said, would 
dissolve the House. Upon which the Lord Fleetwood said, beseech your 
Highness consider first well great consequence. replied, 
you are milksop, the living God will dissolve the House. (Some 
say iterated this twice, and some say was, the Lord liveth.) And 
then the Lower House, other, first, House being come, 
spake this effect 


John Maidstone, steward the Protector’s household and M.P. for Colchester. 
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Gentlemen, and you Lords Gentlemen, (turning his head them,) 
whatsoever you are called-—I think you are not ambitious titles— 
When you first tendered this way government me, set forth the 
petition and advice, you know was not inclining thereto; call God 
and his angels witness it. then wished you well consider and 
peruse it, and told you that, were not that the necessity the Nation 
required should rather choose lodge and keep sheep under hedge, 
than take upon me. And notwithstanding find you are not the 
same men you were; you jar and disagree with me, and therefore 
also disengaged. And that you should not unite this time, when 
told you lately Whitehall and now tell you again, and can make out 
credible information within these two days, that the young man beyond 
Sea, entitled the King Scots, hath considerable number forces and 
hath moneys, and that our neighbour the Hollander hath lent him 
sail ships, and that upon the first opportunity they intend land 
some port this Nation; and yet cannot unite, but must jars 
about trifles. And the revenues the Nation falleth short half, 
and the money raised upon new buildings. And now much 
time hath been spent and nothing done, and how suddenly there may 
necessity supplies monies secure the Nation know not, and 
delays may breed dangers, therefore now dissolve you. 

Since which time, this sudden and resolute dissolution hath begot 
none other production, but assembling the Officers the Army, the 
Saturday following, whom his Highness thus familiarly spake 
Gentlemen, have gone along together and why should now differ 
know not; let now intreat you deal plainly and freely with me, 
that any you cannot conscience conform the new govern- 
ment, let him speak, for now hath pleased God put capacity 
protect you, and will protect and drunk them, and many 
bottles wine were then drunk, but reply made. There was one 
remarkable passage that omitted his Highness’ speech, that did 
not doubt but would made out, that some, not some here present, 
have been tampering with the Army and the City, which, shall 
made appear, made question but was treason. 

Touching the petition which begot this dissolution, understand 
was consisting the fifth-monarch-men (as said) and divers sects 
coupled and joined with good part the Army. never saw the peti- 
tion, but the style said from the Churches London, some 
the heads these (as hear). [1.] That the Militia may put into safe 
hands. That Officer the Army removed without Council 
War, (they need more these [be] granted). That one House 
Parliament the Supreme Judicature the Nation, and some others, 
which remember not. Mr. never went into House, but inclined 
they had continued while Monday following 

Yours lovingly and really serve you. 


Feb. 


his much honoured Friend, 
John Hobart, Esq., 
his House Norwich, 
these delivered. 


seal.] 
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vil 


Sir,—I glad for your safe returne which gather from the large 
favour which have receyved from you, for which returne you 
hearty and enlarged thankes. take notice from yours and some other 
information two dawnings Truth which, shall please God 
cleare will bring deliverance this Nation. The one is, that these 
Churches begin see that they have bin fooled under the specious pre- 
tence Liberty Conscience betray the Civill libertyes theyr owne 
native countrey, that one them told him his head that 
could not have that without the losse these, would adventure 
seeke elswhere. The other some sence the Army how 
unworthy thing take pay betray and inslave theyr Countrey 
and that all this oppression for many yeares for nothing but sett 
single and inconsiderable family, much the cheife Captain 
his Regiment told him the commaund and sence the Army, that they 


upon other score, and that private familye’s interest 


set they would choose the right. His doing such desperate things 
his owne head against such perswasions, and being secret even his 
owne Secretary, shew him his witt’s end, all things seeme 
prepare for the Sun Righteousnes his appearing with healing his 
wings, the thick mists our sins doth not yet retard it, and then 
must with patience and yet assurance expect it. However, Sir, 
doubt not but that have hitherto bin much the same judgment 
these things are now the same sence our late personall 
deliverance the very last moment, and therefore cannot but invite you 
joyne with while live our continuall acknowledgments God 
for it, and the continuation that freindship betweene whereby you 


wholly and really yours, 


Feb, 


Tanner M.S.S. li. 

royalist agent supplies some gossip about the causes the dissolution. was 
told the cause breaking the parliament was Cromwell’s fear remonstrance and 
petition which should have been delivered the next day Fairfax, that the first was 
very bitter against his government, that the other was desire the house 
assume the power and the militia, that many the army consented this, and that 
the major part the house resolved that was only opposed Cromwell’s friends, 
that they would remove into the city, vote the old parliament, and make Fairfax 
general, and establish the commonwealth was formerly. was told too that the 
Duke his son, who the oracle his father, mother-in-law, and wife, which the 
best the four, agreed this and should say one that blamed him for it, was 
sure could never reconciled those about the King, and that this government 
were established would the best man it. Though can believe enough his 
malice ambition and indiscretion yet can hardly this; but had these thoughts 
Cromwell has humbled him, for now another mind, and does all can 
incense Fairfax something for his safety and revenge but its more likely their 
vigilant enemy will prevent him than that he’ll brought act, angry and 
much injured and the Duke are, for slow beast and inconstant. Crom 
well not well body mind his mutinous officers vex him strangely and those 

ashiered report him mad. The truth was forced take opium two nights 
him sleep.’ Daniel Hyde, February 1658 (Clarendon MSS. vol. lvii, 
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GERMAN TRAVELLER ENGLAND 1683. 


manuscript diaries travellers which are sometimes met with 
libraries have lately begun attract greater degree than 
formerly the attention which, from their notices objects since lost 
injured from their mention contemporary persons events, 
their illustration manners, and the like, they are often found 
deserve. Dr. Carl Curtius, the librarian has lately 
printed Borchers, 1890), contribution for the twentieth 
meeting the Historical Society the Hanse Towns, quarto 
pamphlet forty-eight pages, diary entitled ‘Reise durch das 
Deutschland nach den Niederlanden und England 
Jahre 1683,’ Jakob von Melle, theological and historical writer 
and the Hamburg poet Christian Heinrich Postel. They 
spent about five weeks England, crossing Dover from Calais 
for five shillings, and thence London Canterbury for sixteen 
shillings. London they paid ten shillings week for board 
and lodging Warwick Lane. Windsor, Sunday, Aug., 
they attended service the chapel, where they saw the king, 
the Princess Anne, and the king’s natural sons the dukes 
Grafton and Richmond. They afterwards saw the king dinner 
with the queen, the duke York, and Prince George Denmark. 
The Tower, Mint, Westminster Abbey (where they paid twopence), 
the Houses Parliament, Gresham College, the Temple, Lambeth 
Palace, Greenwich, are among the places visited and described. 
Clarendon House noticed, and the strange statement made that 
the chancellor was the son butcher, possibly some confusion 
with the tradition Wolsey’s parentage. Three days were spent 
which occupied one day and cost ten shillings. Here they lodged 
with one Mrs. Mountfort opposite the theatre, whose table they 
met Professor Edward Bernard and Baron Sparr. The Bodleian 
Library the only place described, partly from the Notitia 
and some the manuscripts and curiosities (including amongst the 
latter the Joseph’s coat’) exhibited visitors are enumerated. 
The picture gallery then contained maps well portraits. 


CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT THE BATTLE HOGUE. 


following contemporary account the battle Hogue 
from manuscript formerly belonging the Sharpe family 
Little Horton, near Bradford, Yorkshire, which family was 
Abraham Sharpe the astronomer. The manuscript seems defective 
the beginning and bears signature, but evidently the work 
eye-witness. 
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account Admiral Rooke’s family supplied from another 
manuscript the same collection written 1697. 


fogg Could not tell whether were Amongst English French. 
Eight itt Cleared found our Selves Company Adm!" 
Blew and some his Squadron, And saw our Gen" Westward 
Dutch, then our Generall made signall for whole Fleett make all 
Sayle Could pursuance French for contrary our Ex- 
pecttations they Run from us, did all day without getting any 
Advanttage them, and Evening Anchored reason viollentt 
tides runs those partts, but weighed again aboutt Eleven att nightt 
and Conttinued our Pursuitt. 

Satturday May 92.—This morning Anchored att 
mouth Race Blanchard runs between Cape Hogue and 
Island Alderne, the French ffleet being att Anchor Race, 
aboutt Ten Clock this morning Sixteen Sayle their Men War 
Three deck Ships, France being one them. Immediattly 
our Adm" accompanyed four English Flags more, And three four 
Dutch Flags more Cutt and pursued Them, and left John Ashby 
and Holland two three Dutch Flags more 
Remainder Fleett Pursue rest did and took ffrench 
Fireshp butt Could not Come Men War all day, other 
taken run his Ship ashore Cherbourg Bay, Two three deck Ships 
doeing Like there also, seeing ordered Ralph 
Dallivall, aboutt Ten Sayle Men War, and ffireshps Attemp 
burning them, and pursued Other Thirteen sayle who stood 
Pursuance Orders Ralph had reéd, stood into 
Bay Three four fourth rates two ffireshps Order 
burn Aforesaid French Men War, butt they him Warmly 
after Obstinate fightt both Sides was forced Come out without 
doing Execution. 

Sunday May 92.—This morning John Ashby had 
Lost sightt Partt French Fleett was Left pursue, 
Tacked and stood order Joyn Generall, And 
this day Ralph Dellivall stood into Bay again Four five Sayle 
Third Rates and some ffireshps Order once more Attemp 
Burning aforesaid Ships after very sharp dispute effectted 
Ships Names was Sun Hundred and Ten guns, 
Admirable ninty Six and Terrible ninty Six, and Two Privateers 
One twenty four and other Twenty Guns, also 
then stood outt Bay and made way joyn Fleett was 
then att Cape Barffleur, Thirteen Sayle French Men War haveing 
run ashore Bay Called Houge. 

Monday May 92.—Att Eleven this forenoon John 
Ashby partt Fleett under his Comand Joyned Off 
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Cape Barfflieur, Ralph haveing done same before. Att two this 
Affternoon Consulltation was held onboard and they Came 
these resollutions, viz That Vice Adm" Rooke should Evening Hoistt 
his Flag onboard another Ship, and take him seven Eightt sayle 
small Friggatts and some ffireshps, and also all Barges And 
Longboatts Fleett should manned and goe him into Houge 
bay Attemp burning Thirteen ffrench Men War was run 
afhore there. according Orders Vice Adm" Rooke had 
aboutt Seven Evening stood into Bay, haveing before hoistted 
his Flag onboard Eagle and Accompanyed aforesaid. Att his 
Entrance mett Some Opposition from Plattform they had 
made Obstructt our pafsage, where they had Plantted Ships 
Guns, but when Came near Answered them warmly they soon 
quitted their Guns and afterwards did Little damage, boatts Were 
Comanded Lord Danby and Capt. Pickard haveing all them fire- 
works Onboard, being Entred into Bay there was Another small Fortt 
made some Refsisttance againstt and Water being Shallow 
Ship force could not againstt itt Larke was Ordered Lye 
and itt she did good succefs, Bay was Lined Souldiers 
both Horse and foott fired Att Amain without Intermifsion, butt 
notwithstanding their great Refsisttance, our Ships and boatts made 
Assaullt upon French Ships, and Ten att nightt sett Six Sayle 
them fire one was Phillip Hundred and odd Guns 
onboard Late King James this day dined when they had 
Accomplished they Came outt and Anchored mouth bay all 
Nightt, reason there was more Ships this Bay other seven 
Sayle haveing run ashore Little bay Eastward this; The 
Magazine was all Powder Came outt Thirteen ffrench 
Men War blew this night butt Cause Cannot tell 

Tuesday May 92.—This morning our Ships and boatts 
made Assaulltt upon residue ffrench Men War that was 
Left, being Seven sayle and Was very Hottly reéd forces Lined 
Shore, however ten Clock morning sett them all fire 
together Seven sayle Merchantt men, and one more off 
and then stood outt Bay, most boatts Came off Fleett 
ffrench Flags their bowes and good plunder, Att noon Fleett Came 
sayle and stood for Hellens 

Finis 


the Family Rooks Kent there were two Laurence 
Laurence had fair Estate 700" year, marryed Peter 
Hammond’s Daughter, whom had Hamond Rook who 
Atheistical swearing Man great Spender, marryed Coffee-man’s 
Daughter whom liv’d uneasily discontentedly, his 
father rather begun sell Joynture had his Grandmother 
one Morris (of whom afterwards). Hammond Rook then goes 
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Tangier, comes back, now Regiment Jonathan Trelawny 
Flanders; hath made love whether reality sport know not 
other women, who asking him meant Wife had, 
Answered make Pies her hath however got 
money, would gladly buy back his Estate, but Morris Proprietor 
will not sell. 

William other sometimes calld Rook was favour 
Duke York, had but small Estate saving got from Court, 
was Knighted King James had sons Georg Thomas Finch. 
Georg was very unlucky Boy much given stealing; his Father 
would have placd him Attorney but durst not trust him: 
last resolvd send him Sea being ask’d reason said had 
rather hear his being drownd Sea have him hangd Land, 
was placd whilst boy with Edward Sprag, &c: This who 
was first Ship under James, then Rear Admiral, Vice 
Admiral, now Georg Rook Admiral Grand Fleet under King 
William 1697. 

Morris who bought part Rooks Estate (as before noted) was 
poor fellow, think Journey-man out employment was dejectedly 
sitting Inne whither Blackwell came accidentally asking 
him who was whither going, answered, into Countrey 
Freinds for here can get employment: Can write keep Book 
(said Alderman) Yes (said he) very well; hereupon took Morris 
his house had but one poor shilling left his Pocket. 
staid Alderman till was able piecemeal whole Estate 
pound Year; tho some think overreachd rookd Rooks before 
got into their Nest, his Son proves prodigall his two Daughters foolish. 


NONJUROR’S HISTORY ENGLAND. 


revival sentimental attachment the house Stuart, 
and inclination the doctrine the divine right kings, 
soon one and the other had ceased dangerous the 
liberties and religion the country, among the phenomena 
the second half the eighteenth century. Among their causes 
may enumerated the inevitable law reaction; that tenderness 
towards defeated party which invariably sets when the practical 
issues the struggle are rest, which inspires Homer with 
romantic compassion towards Troy, and softens Virgil towards 
Carthage, and now raising panegyrists Lee and Jefferson 
Davis the north the Potomac; above all the discovery that 
the maxims the vanquished were exceedingly convenient for those 
whom their champions had been displaced and dethroned. 
the latter cause must attributed the discouragement Bishop 
Hayter’s honest remonstrance (1752) against Jacobite books being 
offered for the perusal his princely pupil. The protest which 
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before the final overthrow the Stuarts 1745 would have 
seemed obviously right, after that event cost the bishop his pre- 
ceptorship. About the same time Hume’s apology for arbitrary 
power, though for the moment ill received the public, gained 
him the commendation two archbishops. Shebbeare’s pre- 
face Clarendon’s Memoirs Charles II,’ twelve years later, 
this spirit appears without concealment, and the pension bestowed 
upon this libellous scribbler attests the approval the court. 
Between the two, and also not without significance sign 
reaction against the principles the revolution, comes the little 
and utterly forgotten book, the production not uninterest- 
ing person, which and its author some account now 
given. entitled Brief History England, both Church 
and State, way Question and Answer, faithfully extracted from 
the most authentic histories and records, now carefully revised 
and improved second edition John Lindsay. London 
preface dated Jan. 1763 the author speaks the sale 
large impression’ the first edition, but does not give the 
date publication. Particulars respecting him are ascer- 
tained from note Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes,’ 
From this appears that was nonjuring clergyman, minister 
till his death nonjuring chapel Aldersgate Street, which did 
not survive him. died, aged 82, June 1768, and was 
buried Islington churchyard, where his epitaph and his wife’s 
were still read 1808. are printed the Literary 
Anecdotes.’ would appear that, like Elijah Fenton, had 
refused ordination and preferment the established church from 
scruples conscience. early 1720 had written Short 
History the Regal Succession, with Remarks Whiston’s 
Scripture 1727 had published translation 
Mason’s Vindication the Church England,’ with long and 
valuable preface the episcopal succession. 

His little history England drawn the form 
which gives the writer every facility for representing 
things hisown way. very much such production might 
have been expected from high churchman the time 
Sacheverell, but had been obsolete for half century, variance 
with the saner spirit the age the one hand and not sufficiently 
thoroughgoing its Jacobitism please the adherents the 
Stuarts the other. importance except marking 
that reaction public sentiment which Jacobites were ad- 
mitted influence opinion upon condition giving their 
Jacobitism while retaining the principles which logically conducted 
it. Thus the glories Elizabeth’s reign seem the author 
little comparison with her treatment Mary Queen Scots, 
for Mary was Stuart. Charles prejudices’ against parlia- 
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ments were ‘just,’ and ‘this nation never knew more plenty, 
prosperity, and glory than those ten years his reign which 
there was parliament.’ Opponents episcopacy were fanatic- 
ally mad,’ and their mutilation the pillory’ was wholesome 
exercise discipline.’ Passive obedience plain Scripture 
doctrine.’ The whole blame James illegal government 
thrown upon Sunderland and other bad advisers, while 
inconsistently stated that their advice was given order acquire 
his favour. the whole the little book, while destitute all 
historical merit, worth notice curious instance the survival 
unpopular principles under circumstances great discouragement 
and their reappearance with modifications when times become 
more favourable. 


BRITISH TOMBS TURKEY. 


Tue following copies two inscriptions the tombstones re- 
presentatives the crown who died the service Turkey have 
been communicated the late Right Hon. Sir William White, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., her Majesty’s Constantinople. 
Two three apparent clerical errors the copy have been cor- 
rected. 

Inscription the tomb Sir Edward Barton the island 

EDVAERDO BARTON 

illustrissimo ferventissimo Anglorum reginae oratori viro praestan- 
tissimo qui post reditum bello Ungarico quo cum invicto Turcarum 


imperatore profectus fuerat diem obiit aetatis salutis verum 
anno calendis Ianuar. 


Inscription the tombstone Sir William Hussey, present 
lying the Greek church the apostles Adrianople 


Venerabundus siste viator ecce invidenda mortis spolia viscera hoc 
sub marmore recondita excellentissimi dom. Guilielmi Hussey equitis 
aurati pro serenissimo Magnae Britanniae Rege Guilielmo tertio 
Portam Ottomannam legati extraordinarii qui pacem inter duo 
imperia Cesareum Ottomannum feralibus dudum lacerata bellis stabi- 
liendam cum feliciter laborasset iamque eandem consummandam 
Belgradam contenderet febre Adrianopoli invadente id. Sep. anno salutis 
diem supremum obiit. 
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Reviews Books 


The History Sicily from the Earliest Times. FREE- 
The Native Nations; the and Greek 
ments. From the beginning Greek Settlement the 


beginning Athenian intervention. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1891.) 


THESE two volumes, which treat the history Sicily from the earliest 
times down the death Ducetius 440, are the first instalment 
work which will eventually carried down the death the 
Emperor Frederick Originally, the author assures us, his plan 
was take the history considerably later period. But the diffi- 
culty laying hold the thread the narrative any particular time 
gradually drove him backward, and compelled him begin the story 
the very beginning. have every reason glad that this was so, 
for the two volumes now before are welcome contribution, from the 
hand master, the study ancient history. Repeated visits the 
scenes describes have given Professor Freeman familiarity with 
Sicilian geography which traceable almost every page the book, 
and which, besides making his narrative vivid and clear, invaluable 
means checking confirming the statements ancient writers. 

The work contains excellent maps, large scale, Panormus and 
Solous, Motya and Eryx, the district Syracuse and Megara, 
Selinus, Akragas, Syracuse the fifth century, and illustration 
the battle Himera and the territorial advance Syracuse. The 
are special feature the work. Vol. contains, 139 pages, 
twenty-one these Notes,’ and vol. ii. thirty-five similar Notes,’ 135 
pages. Many these are careful and exhaustive discussions various 
points too long perhaps too technical dealt with satisfactorily 
the text. should inclined select the most valuable these, 
vol. the notes Sikans and The Palici and their Lake,’ 
‘Henna and its Goddesses,’ and The Origin the vol. ii. 
those ‘The Battle Himera,’ Polyzélos and and 

The Wars Western Sicily.’ 

Sicilian history has been written many authors history Sicily, 
the present scale, none. The nature the subject, doubt, has 
been partly responsible for this. Sicily never became nation, the 
sense being the home one people, speaking the same language, and 
governed one permanent central authority. the island does 
between the eastern and western basins the Mediterranean, became 
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first the colonising ground, and then the battlefield many nations. 
Nor were the struggles which centred Sicily merely local interest 
their issue, many cases, was the deepest importance affecting the 
ultimate course European civilisation. The struggles between Greek 
and Carthaginian, between the followers Christ and the followers the 
Prophet, were fought out largely Sicilian soil, but the story the con- 
tests has usually been related from the point view the contending 
parties themselves. Geologically speaking, Sicily almost much 
part Africa Europe; one the barriers which once parted 
the eastern from the western Mediterranean undoubtedly linked Sicily 
with the Tunisian coast. The recovery Sicily for Africa was certain 
the first step any design upon southern Europe which made north- 
ern Africa the basis its operations. 

The historian Sicily, far the period before the battle 
Himera concerned—perhaps one might almost say before the begin- 
ning the Peloponnesian very difficult task before him. His 
materials are extremely scanty, while anything like continuous 
record events there not fragment, until gets the eleventh 
book Diodorus. With the exception the priceless five chapters 
the sixth book Thucydides, and sundry pieces narrative Herodotus, 
has rake together his information from all kinds sources, from 
chance references the historians, from traditions preserved the 
poets, from the evidence geographical names, from the curiosity collec- 
tions the lexicographers. would impossible speak too highly 
the manner which Professor Freeman has performed this, the 
critical part, his task. one could hope deal satisfactorily with 
material this kind, unless possessed very just appreciation the 
value evidence. Temptations overstate, strain deductions, set 
down certain what only probable possible, select facts which 
make for daring theory and pass lightly over those which tell against 
it, would, under such circumstances, too strong for the average 
historian. Professor Freeman has wisely kept clear anything the 
kind. gives all the evidence, and frequently content leave 
definite decision unpronounced. prefers wait until more evidence 
turns up, acknowledge ignorance, rather than make his history 
series ingenious guesses. good deal this unsubstantial kind 
history has arisen discussing the question settlement 
the Sicilian coasts, especially the part recent German writers, who 
build great deal supposed verbal similarities. Professor Fréeman 
throws overboard their conclusions almost wholesale, and declines 
recognise Melkart every Heracles, traces Ashtoreth worship 
every shrine Aphrodite. 

With regard the vexed question Sikans and Sikels, Professor 
Freeman holds, with Thucydides, that they are quite distinct one from 
the other. Before Greeks, and even before Phoenicians made their 
appearance, Sicily was inhabited three great tribes—the Sikans, who 
were possibly Iberian origin, and who are the first known inhabitants 
the island; the Sikels, who appear have migrated from Italy 
about the eleventh century and gradually displaced the Sikans, even 
they themselves were afterwards displaced the and the 
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Elymians, race uncertain origin, who occupied the extreme north- 
western corner the island. 

One two small points may noted, conclusion. vol. 
the passage Thucydides (vii. 21) quoted support the view that the 
inhabitants Sicily were spoken of, and speak themselves, men 
the mainland will hardly, think, bear the meaning con- 
tended for. Hermocrates urging the Syracusans not despondent 
success naval battle against the Athenians, who themselves were 
not inheritance nor from time immemorial skilled seamen, but used 
even more landsmen than the Syracusans, and 
became seafaring people only under stress the Persian war. The 
contrast not between islanders and mainlanders, but between land and 
naval power. has always been question how the epithet peyado- 
applied Pindar Syracuse, should exactly understood. 
Professor Freeman seems incline (i. 352 n.)to take meaning Syra- 
cuse ‘made mighty cities’ (i.e. its great suburbs Tycha, 
Neapolis, Achradina, and Epipolae). seems far more probable, from the 
fact that also applied Athens the same poet, where such 
union cities occurs, that the plural simply due the fact that the 
name the town also plural, and that the epithet means simply ‘mighty 
city When applied town whose name the singular, 
used, Euripides, Troades, 1291, the case Troy. 
Perhaps argument can drawn from the later use the word, but 
applied, post-classical times, Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Thessalonica, each case, course, the singular. Once more, the 
last line the celebrated fragment Cratinus (mentioned vol. ii. 
2), surely and not Perikles, the nominative 
and the meaning Perikles can carry his head high with 
impunity, now that the ostracism (i.e. that held 444 when Thucy- 
dides the son Melesias was banished) thing the past.’ The verb 
could hardly used actively, meaning escape evade, al- 
though some the lexicons give so, for this passage only. When Thu- 
cydides was banished, the attempt was made ostracise Perikles’ the 
partisans Thucydides. These are small matters, and count for nothing 
beside the brilliant success the work good news hear 
that great deal the rest the book already written, and that 
may hope for another instalment ere long. 


Storia Greca. Parte Grecia antichissima. 
(Roma: Pasanisi. 1891.) 


just now extremely welcome. Since the days Thirlwall, Grote, and 
Curtius, early Greek history has been revolutionised. 
discovery, ethnology, comparative philology, and the sciences (if such they 
can called) religion and mythology have all been work recon- 
struct the early history the Greeks and their artistic and literary 
productions. The result has been just what might expected 
stage great quantity new matter has been brought to- 
gether, but are still uncertainty how deal with it. Quite 
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apart from Athenian history, where some our old ideas have been 
thrown into confusion the great discovery last year, any con- 
scientious student early Greek times will allow that stands sorely 
need really clear-sighted guide, who will not lose his way misty 
theories but while honestly keeping himself the main road will indicate 
the devious paths exploration which here and there diverge from it. 
The best book this kind which has recently appeared the continent 
that Dr. Adolf Holm, with which may compared Mr. Evelyn Abbott’s 
short Greek history. Here, however, the first instalment another 
work, the express object which clear away misconceptions and 
treat Greek history scientifically. This, like Dr. Holm’s book, the 
work Italianised German, fact for which have every reason 
thankful. The German Italy seems escape from the confus- 
ing din learned competition home, and able think and 
write, whether uses his own tongue adopted one, simply, idio- 
matically, and the point, and arrange his matter almost cleverly 
and lucidly Frenchman. Dr. Beloch’s Italian excellent, and seems 
precisely the instrument with which scientific mind like his 
delights work. 

just this scientific habit mind which distinguishes Dr. Beloch’s 
work (so far has present appeared) from most its predecessors. 
Though scientific treatment will never indeed itself enable 
understand the life people like the Greeks, must granted that 
for the solution many pressing problems sorely needed just now. 
shall not, therefore, expect Dr. Beloch put sympathy with 
Greek life and thought, but have reason believe, from careful read- 
ing these hundred and fifty pages, that will initiate new method 
treating least the earlier periods Greek history. say initiate, for 
means clear how far this scientific treatment can yet 
successfully carried. are still, for example, much sea the 
real value the results recent Homeric criticism. are not all 
disposed accept truth the conclusions Niese Willamowitz- 
doubt which are the older and which the more recent portions them. 
too with the results discovery, which, the 
Homeric criticism, Dr. Beloch chiefly relies this earlier part his 
work. But these points controversy become gradually settled 
will become more and more possible apply early Greek history that 
scientific method which have already long enjoyed the fruits 
early Roman history and would venturesome say that Dr. Beloch 
has come into the field too early. Let endeavour show what means 
this new way handling old problems. 

his first chapter, starting with clear distinction from 
preistoria,’ brings together few pages all that, his opinion, can 
known with any certainty about the Greeks before the eighth century 
B.C., before the first appearance written documents. And here the 
point noticed is, that the interpretation myths set aside 
altogether uncertain and misleading our knowledge the earliest Greek, 
the earliest Roman history, must chiefly drawn from the condi- 
tions under which the Greeks lived those historical times which 
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know least something. Such few other inferences possible must 
based and philological researches and, whether Dr. 
Beloch means not, this chapter will leave impression the 
student’s mind that the results hitherto reached these channels are 
extremely vague and limited. may, fact, described demon- 
stration our and such certainly has distinct value. 
But that ignorance complete, can say that know anything 
all the origin the Greeks and their ethnological affinities? 
can say that know one fact, says Dr. that the Greek peninsula 
was inhabited Greeks alone, who spread over the islands the 
archipelago far Crete and Cyprus. Putting mythical interpretation 
out the court, this what arrive combining archeological and 
philological research with what may perhaps called the method 
survivals, i.e. the use later historical facts means reasoning 
backwards earlier conditions life. The question, however, which many 
scholars will ask this: Have right thus put the myths entirely 
out court, ought not rather wait patiently until they have 
been subjected more searching criticism than they have received 
the hands even skilled interpreters like Duncker? Can deal with 
Greek history exactly have dealt with Roman? Can write the 
history people whose genius delighted myth-making, and leave 
out the account all the mythic products that genius 

Let take another illustration Dr. Beloch’s method from his 
fourth chapter, which deals with the legends migration, and especially 
with that the Dorian invasion the Peloponnese, which have 
all been used believe from our childhood. examine this important 
say that our author finds basis truth any these legends, which 
were invented after the eighth century for certain striking 
peculiarities the Homeric poems. Even the Doric migration has 
and this case unfortunately cannot criticise the criticism until Dr. 
Beloch’s work has proceeded further, and have his explanation, which 
far wanting, the social conditions and later history the Doric 
states the Peloponnese. far have only negative criticism and 
negative result. The extraordinary gift invention which the Greeks 
possessed was called into play, are told, the popularity the 
poems, fabricate history their own adventures the 
period between the age which they supposed those poems represent 
and that which they found themselves living the eighth and seventh 
centuries. What have been accustomed think period con- 
vulsion and migration was, therefore, all probability one quiet deve- 
lopment, while epic poetry was giving place lyric, heroic myth 
explanatory legend, aristocracy, and society which the 
royal palace was combined with village life the steady growth the 
city state. 

Enough has been said show that Dr. Beloch’s work demands serious 
attention from our students Greek history. shall await with much 
interest and curiosity its further progress, and though may reserve 
our opinion for the present some the views already propounded 
it, fully recognise its importance and the knowledge, once wide and 
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minute, which its author possesses all the material which handles. 
should turn out that the Niebuhr early Greek history, 
shall any rate have that history made far more intelligible than 
present but not yet possible conjecture how far his thorough- 
going criticism will eventually found hold good. 


sity Press. 1891.) 


his able and closely reasoned monograph Election Lot Athens’ 
Mr. Headlam has well maintained the standard the Cambridge 
Historical Essays,’ and has shown that the young English scholar 
capable the German original research, only the opportunity 
given him, and can bring soundness judgment which but 
too often found lacking the laboured compilations the latter. 

The thesis that Mr. Headlam sets forth that, though the lot was 
probably its origin religious, was adopted the framers the later 
Athenian democracy secure that rapid rotation all offices state 
without which would have been practically impossible uphold the 
supremacy the assembly. Athens Demos was king and asserted 
his sovereignty all points. But since account his unwieldy 
numbers could not transact all the business himself, entrusted the 
greater part the administration committees, the functions which 
were strictly defined, and which had either periodically the expira- 
tion their term office render strict account their performance. 
The whole system government was elaborated that the particular 
duties required the individual citizen were such any man the 
most ordinary ability could discharge. Preliminary training beyond 
attendance the meetings the assembly, which were open all 
citizens alike, was quite unnecessary. Consequently the lot was much 
the most convenient mode election, since, coupled was, most 
cases any rate, with the provision that one should hold such offices 
more than once, was the readiest means insuring that every citizen 
should his turn take his share the work. With the exception 
the generals and extraordinary commissioners (e.g. ambassadors), all the 
executive officers the state were thus appointed—the archons, the 
members the council five hundred, and the numerous officers 
finance, like the logistae, the apodectae, and the numerous tamiae. This 
rapid rotation not only prevented the council single magistrates from 
acquiring all the real power the state, but the same time made com- 
binations among colleagues office for dishonest purposes almost impos- 
sible. Hence the many charges bribery and corruption bandied about 
the orators are taken evidence rather the difficulty than 
the frequency such offences for such practices, all successful, 
imply general acquiescence and connivance. 

Such Mr. Headlam’s picture the working the Athenian con- 
stitution time peace. is, however, fully alive the darker side 
the picture. Such demands upon the time all the citizens alike, 
truly points out, required degree leisure only possible state 
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which was based upon slavery—a fact which shows how little had 
common with what goes the name democracy the present day. 
‘The Athenian democracy,’ says Mr. Headlam, was aristocracy. 
had all the characteristics aristocracy. made the assumption 
that each citizen had the time and ability undertake public duties. 
The Athenians had, fact, that respect for leisure which character- 
istic aristocracy. Hard work was with them disqualification. 
Men did not believe the dignity labour. The existence the 
democracy depended slavery.’ 

Why, then, did the Greeks always regard election lot the special 
feature Mr. Headlam’s answer is, because Athens 
was the principal means for keeping the council, the law courts, and 
all the various magistrates subordinate and dependent upon the 
assembly. Nevertheless the able citizen had plenty scope show his 
merit. Military merit was rewarded with generalship, which the 
election was vote and not lot. Political merit had its chance 
the assembly, and its possessor claimed for himself the envied but perilous 
position the championship the people. The combination the two 
secured for Pericles his pre-eminent position: was the only general 
who ever really dominated the assembly, and last even was made 
yield its supreme power. 

Mr. Headlam, maintaining his thesis, seems inclined subordinate 
the generals little too much. That ‘the board the were 
never other than generals’ course sense true, and equally 
true that other general ever rose the position Pericles. But 
Thucydides, remembered, finds the explanation the fact not 
the machinery the Athenian democracy, but the singular inferi- 
ority that great statesman’s would-be successors. 

Still monograph little exaggeration can readily pardoned, and 
Mr. Headlam’s excellent essay should much correct the many 
erroneous views Athenian constitutional history which seem 
overgrowing like fungus. There is, however, one thing that Mr. 
Headlam would well reconsider before again puts pen paper, 
and that his system want system punctuation, which annoys 
the reader one time the absence, another the frequency 
stops. Otherwise the work throughout most laudably free typo- 
graphical errors every kind. UNDERHILL. 


Teuffel’s History Roman Revised and enlarged 
Authorised translation from the fifth German 
edition M.A. Vol. I.: The Republican 
Period. (London: Bell Sons. 1891.) 


NEW edition Teuffel’s ‘Roman Literature,’ book absolutely indis- 
pensable every scholar, requires introduction the readers the 
Review. The English editor, tells his preface, 
has, incorporating the additions Teuffel himself and Schwabe, like- 
wise revised the translation itself, with much alteration appeared 
requisite make more completely accurate, and hope) more uni- 
formly idiomatic and readable.’ Idiomatic and readable Dr. Wagner’s 
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former translation certainly was not and the form the work itself does 
not lend itself continuous reading, but the English editor has certainly 
made readable the original text would permit. Bibliography was 
the strong point the old edition, and that the work seems 
have been kept with care. 

This volume called the Republican Period,’ but the term receives 
very broad interpretation, made include the Augustan age. 
one respect the work inferior the smaller treatise, also covering 
the Republican Period,’ which has lately come from the hands Martin 
Schanz. describing the works author such Plautus, Schanz 
gives clear and pleasantly written account each separate piece, that 
the general plot and method treatment can followed. Teuffel 
one who not already entirely familiar with the plot would derive any 
information from the few general phrases applied each play, and 
those who have already read have not forgotten the original, these 
commonplaces are unnecessary. one point the English editor has 
differed from Schwabe, the German editor. Both write Vergilius the 
Latin form the name the Roman poet. But while Schwabe writes 
Virgil the German form, Professor Warr prefers with and 
others write Vergil. The matter small one, but surely the Ger- 
man editor has done better abide Virgil than adopt the some- 
what pedantic spelling now vogue. For after all, the name has all 
probability been longer English word than had been Latin word 
the poet’s time, and hard see why the English usage many 
hundred years should upset. the name had been preserved uncur- 
tailed English, would doubt have been defensible adopt the 
Roman form and write English has made and retained 
form its own founded the medieval spelling with the first syl- 
lable, the history the English language quite deserving respect 
that Latin. Indeed, from the point view English, not only can 
the spelling with not justified, but even absolutely wrong 
unless are prepared, when adopt it, pronounce the first syllable 
must purists, let purists and write prefer the 
shorter English form, let write its English form. Vergil, spite 
its favour high places, neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 

regards its external appearance the book every way im- 
provement upon the former edition. 


The Greek World Roman Sway, from Polybius Plutarch. 


having discussed Greek life and thought what may called the 
classical, and again the Hellenistic, period, Mr. Mahaffy here extends 
his survey not merely Greece, but the ‘Greek world’ under the 
dominion, first the Roman republic, and afterwards the Roman 
empire. leaves the subject for the present about the time 
Hadrian, but gives undertaking that will some future time 
partially retrace his steps and complete his scheme with concluding 
sketch the relations the Greek world Christianity. His present 
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subject vast one, and does not, course, profess have exhausted 
it. The book collection essays, often ingenious and stimulating 
enough, those aspects the subject which happened interest the 
writer and which lent themselves most readily popular treatment. Its 
immense omissions may gauged from the fact that there attempt 
present the general reader the results the masses material ac- 
there the unity conception running through which might have been 
gained the fundamentai dualism east and west had been kept steadily 
view, and the book had thus explained Antony and foreshadowed 
Constantine. not any sense repertory the facts nor does 
powerfully enforce, might have done, point 
but good deal agreeable discursive exposition, 
some charming translations, and several remarks great point and 
shrewdness the social life Greek city under the Roman empire. 
The following points should amended, all events considered, 
that Arsinoe, which commonly understood mean town, was used 
the name district.’ The truth is, all matter date. 
Arsinoe instance the city-making process which went through- 
out the empire. nome only the first two centuries, rather its 
fully constituted city the third century. The 
note far from clear, but the reference Pro Scauro,’ 44, 
not the point (as seems the case) the writer drawing 
contrast between what Tacitus calls the civilisation cities’ and the 
comparatively unorganised and barbarous life country people their 
villages. Cicero does not say that Sardinia was without cities, and 
would have blundered badly had done so. All says that the 
unfriendliness the province Rome was shown the fact that none 
its cities was bound Rome treaty—in other words, that there was not 
single federate the island. The comparison this fragment 
the Pro Scauro’ with Plutarch, ‘C. Gracchus,’ interesting. 
120 for King Deiotarus Cappadocia’ read ‘Galatia.’ 154 
there confusion between the Gabinian and Manilian laws, 156 
between Demetrius the Besieger and Ptolemy Keraunos. 170 the 
appearance the Parthians the western coast Asia Minor spoken 
runs the note, ‘imply this disastrous invasion. Cf. xi. 156.’ 
The reference the Bulletin Correspondance Hellénique wrongly 
given. should xi. 152 and ix. 472. But hardly necessary 
inscriptions for fact attested Tac. Ann.’ iii. 62, Dio, xlviii. 26, and 
Strabo, 660. 184 the explanation the Essenes Buddhist in- 
fluences, besides showing the writer’s characteristic preference for far- 
fetched and, speak, sensational explanations, when simpler ones lie 
now almost universally admitted that the treatise question not 
genuine work Philo. 192 the assertion that Mommsen generally 
uses the statements Strabo not only for the Augustan, but even for 
the later condition the Roman world,’ is, believe, quite unfounded. 
the contrary, Mommsen has been careful point out Provinces,’ 
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256, note) that Strabo’s statements sometimes refer not Strabo’s 
own time all, but earlier one. 194 the passage about 
Gades mass blunders, not the least which the strange assertion 
that the five hundred Gaditanians equestrian rank lived, not Gades, 
but Rome. the note the same page reference should have been 
made the important discussions the Cassiterides and 
Unger Museum,’ xxxv.) rather than the unimportant 
one actually mentioned. 195 there extraordinary passage 
about the Cantabrians. minor matter that story told the 
Vettones (Estremadura) applied these Biscayans. What more 
important that the writer (at least infer this from the curious re- 
ference Horace) seems never have heard the long and arduous 
Cantabrian wars, which nearly killed Augustus and tested Agrippa’s 
generalship had never been tested yet. The story writ large 
Dio and Florus. 196 Paxanguita (Badajos) among the Celts’ 
should ‘Pax Augusta (Beja) among the The identification 
with Badajos merely due the patriotism’ Spanish archeologists, 
unwilling give this important Roman place Portugal. vero 
res omnino confecta est, says Hiibner quite accurately the Corpus 
causae Hispanis pro Badajoz prolatae adeo futiles enarrare 
quidem omnes, multo minus redarguere eas referat. Celts’ too strong 
Strabo careful say Celtici,’ and accident that Mela 
(iii. and Florus (i. use the same form. What was intended 
conveyed was that these Spanish ‘Celtici’ were not pure Celts, but 
mixed race which the Celtic element predominated. fact, the term 
appears have meant much the same the note 
244 there statement the effect that only inhabitants the three 
four Greek cities Egypt could get the freedom Alexandria. 
possible, but evidence wanting. The letter Pliny (‘ad Traj.’ v.) 
which Mr. Mahaffy quotes, far goes, against the theory. 
258 there passage Amphipolis, ‘with its Actian games, its 
What are the words italics supposed mean? Was 
the writer thinking the fact that Amphipolis held very important 
place the Amphictyonic Council reorganised Augustus? few 
lines further the statement that the neighbouring Aetolia, Thessaly, 
and Acarnania were depopulated’ order fill Amphipolis only par- 
tially true regards Acarnania and Aetolia, and quite unfounded re- 
gards Thessaly. 256 the description Claudius ‘the first 
Hellenistic emperor’ may perhaps pass; but such facts Claudius’s 
refusal give the Roman franchise Greek who could not talk Latin 
should have been considered, and for own part should disposed 
call him rather gallophile than philhellene. any one who 
led the refer Lecky, iii. 196, for masterly statement 
the uses and abuses party government’ that historian will dis- 
appointed. Mr. Lecky has confined himself almost entirely well-known 
quotations from Burke and Fox. p.355 Cyzicus mentioned among 
whose status was changed without sufficient reason’ byits Roman 
masters. Reference Dio, liv. 28, would show, however, that that 
case there certainly was sufficient reason. 366 the reference the 
Asmonean dominion connexion with Herod the Great (who was, 
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course, the destroyer that dominion) curious oversight, all the more 
remarkable the right account the matter p.171. 
891 the decree proconsul under Nero contrasted with Pliny’s 
constant references the emperor when was governor Bithynia 
under Trajan. But Mr. Mahaffy answers his own argument about Pliny 
his note the same page, and the whole contrast between the pro- 
consul under Nero and Pliny under Trajan vitiated the fact that 
the former did not settle anything. merely waived jurisdiction. 
the same passage is, course, misprint for Chians.’ 

have probably supplied sufficient evidence show that Mr. Mahaffy’s 
touch means sure dealing with this period, and that his book 
needs used with caution. But should sorry give the impres- 
sion that the book consists mainly mistakes, that even the specialist 
who has laboured chiefly this one field cannot suck advantage from it. 
For instance, from historians like Gibbon down scientific explorers 
individual Roman provinces like Playfair (Africa and Numidia) and 
koronski (Lycia and Pamphylia), there can doubt that almost all 
discussions the Roman empire lay too much stress municipal 
building proof high and well-based prosperity. judge from the 
public buildings remote Pamphylian cities, the period the Antonines 
was one unsurpassed even unequalled material prosperity and 
municipal spirit. Such conclusion need not altogether given up, but 
needs qualified the touch scepticism which Mr. Mahaffy 
very usefully supplies pp. The suggestion that the cities, 
particularly Asia Minor, overbuilt themselves, ran into debt, and 
brought down upon themselves the later cwratores and Much 
the building was ostentation and extravagance rather than legitimate 
municipal self-assertion. the same find great suggestiveness 
the passage the ‘extraordinary frequency complimentary decrees’ 
prominent personages Greek towns. stand,’ writes Mr. 
(p. ‘before decayed society very rich men and paupers, the 
latter whom had become accustomed begging and subventions from 
the rich, not pay for labour, but obviate hostility and earn 
acclamation. Thus find all the uses made large fortunes during 
the period before this ostentatious and well-nigh immoral 
character. There attempt start new industry, develope 
new traffic, enable the poor help themselves honest labour. 
The unfortunate precedent set the world Rome was indeed fatal 
influence. There had long been the custom give huge presents 
the city mob the way food and amusements, formerly secure 
their votes, now secure their favour; and the same policy had been 
extended the household troops (pretorian guards). This was the 
pattern imitated the capitalists Greece—the crime distributing 
money idle recipients who had votes their local assemblies and 
could offer return but acclamations and pompous decrees engraved 
marble. evidence left how the ordinary resentment this 
idle and outspoken populace was manifested; but, understand the 
temper the times, the mere non-attainment decree gratitude 
may have meant the rich man that would scowled hooted 
when went abroad, that would maligned headquarters, and 
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put danger confiscation emperors seeking for any fair excuse 
replenish their treasury. These decrees then, formal and foolish they 
appear, may have been sort title hold wealth security and 
without constant molestation.’ 

There the same shrewdness and insight the following charming 
passage (p. 221) Greek Any one who will take the trouble 
wade through the Greek inscriptions any collection, watch the 
new additions the great recorded the current journals 
epigraphy, cannot but struck with the recurrence almost every page 
good manners the quality men and women which earns their 
grateful recognition during their life and affectionate remembrance from 
posterity. The text just cited one thousand which state that 
because such one has not only performed his duties, general special, 
but also has been those whom met daily 
therefore honoured with statue, inscription, civic immunities, 
citizenship, the case may be. Nor are these laudations confined 
men high official station, whose urbanity the reverse was real 
importance their companions. They are adjudged horse octors, 
corn dealers, foreigners residing for pleasure city—in fact, people 
many and various that wonder how these honorary inscriptions 
can have been regarded honour. Nevertheless they have put 
record that the Hellenistic world good manners were regarded 
having seriousness and importance quite foreign modern civilisation. 
Perhaps the Germanic elements England and Prussia, with their rude- 
ness virtue and their almost suspicion good manners, have caused 
this change. have indeed, Irish epitaph which have elsewhere 
quoted, seen man praised for being affable swperior and polished 
equal. But this, which would have been matter course eulogy 
Hellenistic tombstone, strikes the modern observer grotesque, not 
indecent. The grave too solemn, and the question the future life 
too serious, admit superficial considerations. But Hellenistic days 
they were not superficial; human society was then the great object 
life, and whatever tended improve and refine was real virtue 
and solid recommendation the world.’ 

The use made Dio Chrysostom and Plutarch strikes 
excellent. Martha and Gréard have doubt been beforehand with 
Mr. Mahaffy, but they have not rendered him superfluous, while his 
translations from Dio’s charming idyl the huntsman are 
quite first-rate. word, the book present dangerous one for 
the ‘general reader,’ and imperatively calls for the revision which 
Mr. Mahaffy will doubtless give but full suggestiveness any 
one who not dependent for his knowledge the facts, and 
almost everywhere lively and amusing reading. ARNOLD. 


Geschiedenis der Boete Biecht Christelijke Kerk. Door Dr. 
Eerste Deel: Geschiedenis der Boete Biecht 
Christelijke Kerk gedurende zes eerste Gravenhage: 
Nijhoff. 1891.) 


THE institutions connected with penitence the Christian church form 
subject great interest; are scanty the outset, but 
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afterwards they are abundant enough, and true, remarked 
this work, that proper study this subject would valuable con- 
tribution the history morals and conduct the church. 
certainly not attractive subject, but deserves specially 
treated. Dr. Pijper has good name Holland writer church 
history, and tells the introduction this work that has 
given himself for many years the subject has now taken up, and 
further that has special knowledge the working the confessional 
the Roman catholic church. This may cause the later volumes his 
work looked for with interest, but also shows that the confessional 
writer Holland can scarcely fail be. Dr. Pijper sets out, how- 
ever, with declaring that does not intend write controversy, but 
history, and that this will differ from all former writers penitence, 
none whom have been free from bias—not the catholic Bellarmine, not 
the protestant Daillé, not even Bingham, who, though honest and 
faithful, could not forget his Anglican orders. The promise impar- 
tiality seems well kept. There more frequent reference 
than necessary for the purposes pure history the contention 
Roman catholic writers that auricular confession was practised the 
church from the first, and one its original institutions (do they not also. 
maintain that began the garden Eden ?); but the atmosphere 
partly catholic country this perhaps unavoidable. 

Dr. Pijper undertakes set forth his subject from the sources only. 
The period the Libri penitentiales not reached this volume, and 
the sources here resorted are the familiar ones fathers and canons. 
First there chapter inquiring after institutions penitence among 
the Greeks, Romans, and Jews, which that Christianity might 
deemed the heir: but this inquiry yields only negative results Chris- 
tianity held have created its own methods dealing with its erring 
members. Then set out leisurely journey through early 
Christian literature, which the passages bearing the subject are 
quoted, translated, and commented on, statement results being 
given for each century. Little has been overlooked. Had index been 
furnished the volume, might have known better this, and 
may not the writer’s fault that have failed find several interesting 
passages. are carried from east west, and cross the Mediterranean 
frequently, notice the practice each region when anything known 
good translations are given the texts, and the comments are just, 
sometimes rather obvious. That confession was first inward act, 
and when made fellow man did not need made that 
when the formal public appears act referring the 
congregation and not the bishop priest, and that the private inter- 
view with the bishop priest which afterwards preceded the con- 
fession was not meant supersede the latter, but prepare for it— 
these points are urged again and again the evidence serves. This 
the backbone Dr. Pijper’s work, and the collection materials has 
furnished support his argument speaks immense diligence and 
worthy all praise. 

results, however, from the method which adopted that the book 
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not properly history, but rather collection materials for history. 
read passage after passage, each containing something like the others 
and something its own, wonder Dr. Pijper’s self-denial refrain- 
ing from giving his own story the matter, which could have done 
very well. learn how the institution penitence arose, where the 
penitent stood and what said, who dealt with him, and what was said 
the latter, what penalties were laid him and for how long, have 
travel from one passage another, and not reach any connected 
result after all. Dr. Pijper, who has studied the subject carefully, 
had allowed himself put the history together, his book would have 
been much more interesting. true that such picture Bingham 
gives composed elements drawn from widely separated districts 
the church but Dr. Pijper could have avoided this danger, and could 
have given the history church discipline has not yet been 
written. 

his later chapters Dr. Pijper treats the moral standard the 
church, the state morals among Christians, the position women and 
that slaves Christianity, and the attitude Christians towards 
heathens. There convincing reason why these subjects should 
dealt with connexion with that penitence. All learn this 
connexion what sins were committed Christians these various 
respects. The writer the work well aware that knowledge the 
dark side Christian life not full knowledge it, nor the pleasantest 
kind knowledge it. 

the work proceeds the present scale, and if, seems 
prepared do, Dr. Pijper enters the subject the discipline the 
protestant churches, well that the church Rome the Inqui- 
sition and otherwise, the book will large one. The Dutch kerkeraad 
and the Scottish kirk session might each furnish materials for volume. 

ALLAN 


Studies the Arthurian Legend. Ruts, M.A. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1891.) 


book full learning and full but the views put 
forward it.are not likely receive general acceptance, nor are they 
judgment put forward manner best calculated win it. 
impossible this review discuss adequate length work which 
deals with mythology much more than with history. Still mythology 
history the beliefs people any time—does claim 
place history the strictest sense the word: many cases 
more value the historian than the record actual events. the 
Arthurian legend were closely connected Professor believes 
with the lost mythology the Celtic folk, would really 


greater importance that score than account any stray records 


which might preserve the historic Arthur. 

Before, however, say anything the mythologic parts the book 
(ninety-nine hundredths it), will speak of, order dismiss, those 
pages which treat the historic Arthur. That there was historic 
Arthur Mr. Rhfs admits. makes the acute observation that the 
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title which Arthur preserves Welsh literature, amherawdyr Arthur, 
the emperor Arthur—not gwledig, prince—points his having held 
the office comes Britanniae the equivalent thereof. The comes 
Britanniae was the superior officer alike the who 
had charge the forces the north and especially the wall, and the 
comes littoris the defender the south-east coast. 
will the memory those who have read the same writer’s Celtic 
Britain that discusses which the two titles comes Britanniae dux 
Britanniarum may considered the prototype the obscure English 
title bretwealda. the successors the duces Britanniae and the 
comites littoris were called Welsh reason- 
able infer that the Roman title imperator (as was preserved the 
Welsh form amherawdyr) was preserved order applied the 
successor the comes Britanniae. This, any Professor 
theory, though admits very obvious objections, that the title 
imperator was far too important one history ever have dropped 
out language which had once found place, whether did 
did not continue applied any known official Britain. the 
theory were accepted would far went—against 
the attempts Mr. Skene and Mr. Stuart Glennie refer the origin 
the Arthurian legend the district between the walls. 

Mr. takes notice this attempt nor, fact, has anything 
further importance say concerning the historic Arthur, excepting 
that the death the mythic Arthur the hands Medrod (Modred) 
probably reminiscence the death the historic Arthur the hands 
his nephew Melgwyn. Melgwyn historic personage mentioned 
Gildas (who, everybody knows, has nothing say Arthur) having 
slain his uncle (unnamed). has been before suggested that this Mel- 
gwyn the prototype the mythic Modred. Professor thinks 
that could not have belonged right the history the mythic 
Arthur that should slain, and that this incident, therefore, 
Arthur’s career reflexion from history. 

now come the mythic Arthur—not the Arthur Nennius, but 
the Arthur the true Arthurian legend, the proper subject this 
volume. 

Now, the outset let say that the ideal fashion dealing with 
mythological subjects remains yet discovered. The foundations 
this study are much matters dispute that, unless are fur- 
nished with some criterion for judging writer’s method, impos- 
sible guess how far his assertions are based upon mere assumption, 
how far upon process induction which the limits his space 
not allow him furnish with all the links. Professor belongs 
what commonly called the philological school mythologists. Solar 
myths, dawn myths, visits the other world, and forth pass quite 
naturally through his pages, extent that sure call forth the 
sneers the rival anthropological school. But truth the methods 
this anthropological school are not bit more satisfactory than that 
their opponents. these last seem give wonderful significance 
the bestowal such name White Lady’ Bright Hero,’ the 
fact that certain prince spoken wearing circle gold (which 
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according Mr. argues him sun-hero), the anthropologists are 
equally unrestrained their search after analogies folklore and quite 
impossible check their range from Greenland’s icy mountains 
India’s coral strand, from the mythology the Maoris that the 
Zulus. Each party has its criterion neither side arbitrary its 
method seems its opponents. But present neither party has 
made any effort master the principles their opponents. The state 
the controversy now must remind any one the latter days the French 
National Convention, when the split between the Girondists and the 
Mountain was past all healing. The anthropologists have succeeded 
enlisting the upon their side—in other words, they have ap- 
pealed successfully totally uninstructed public that now 
ignorant reviewer ignorant but that has sneer ready for the 
‘sun-myth’ theory. But this has not tended further the 
reasonable study mythology, which the present moment passing 
from confusion chaos. 

such state things reviewer can hardly other than express 
his individual judgment; and will more here than enumerate 
what personally consider the most successful and the most unsuccessful 
portions Mr. study. The most important chapter all, far 
regards the actual personality Arthur, the second, wherein the 
author seeks—I disposed think seeks successfully—to show the 
mythical identity Arthur and the Irish hero Airem, Echaid Airem. 
The identity seems extend the root meaning the two names 
Arthur and Airem, which both signify the narrower sense plough- 
man, but wider sense perhaps bringer culture. Arthur (accord- 
ing Professor essentially what this author calls culture hero, 
very similar the Gwydion older Celtic mythology, with whom 
the author has dealt his Hibbert Lectures. Just such being ima- 
gine have been the Teutonic mythology. The 
likeness between Airem and Arthur extends likeness (though not 
names) between their wives, the former case, Gwenhwyvar 
(Guinevere) the latter; for the fact that there are three Etdins ac- 
counts for the mysterious allusion some authorities three Guine- 
and extends the rivals the two heroes, Mider, the rival 
Airem, who carries off and Medrod Modred, the rival Arthur, 
who carries off Guinevere. need perhaps hardly 
say, is, according Professor dawn-goddess. And have myself 
little doubt that she owes many her attributes this nature origin. 

Another series comparisons which our author undertakes between 
the labours the hero and the labours 
Heracles. this case course the subject far wider and does not 
admit any such satisfactory conclusions. Professor quite admits 
this. are well aware,’ says, the story Heracles, any 
rate the most essential portions it, are believed many non-Aryan 
for that reason make the following comparisons comprehensive 
can, the hope learning from the advocates the Asiatic 
theory what they claim and what they cannot claim. The question 
one which greatly stands need careful sifting. The reader there- 
fore bear mind that these comparisons are entirely tentative, though 
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not thought necessary remind him that fact each instance 
comes forward for discussion.’ The resemblances between the two 
series adventure are some points extraordinarily close, notably, for 
example, between the incidents the obtaining the girdle the queen 
the Amazons and the rescue Hesione, the daughter Laomedon, 
and the equivalent adventures the Irish hero. But even were 
dealing with two Celtic heroes instead two persons widely separated 
Heracles and this series comparisons would far less 
satisfactory than that between Arthur and Airem, because the myths 
compared belong much more the region folklore than mythology 
properly speaking. There great distinction between these two fields 
and the region folklore that the anthropologists may 
claim have established most satisfactorily the difficulty drawing 
conclusions from even close analogies. 

wish were possible for follow Professor through the 
chapters Peridur (Perceval), Owain, and Lancelot, through those 
Uriel and his congeners, Pwyll, Head Hades, and Pelles (the grand- 
father uncle Perceval), the origin the Holy Grail, and the 
Isles the Dead but would impossible this without much 
more detailed treatment than there space for here. The chapters are 
full interest and large number the results arrived seem 
hold good, though they are not likely accepted save those who 
are already prepared some way with the writer. have said that 


‘Professor theories are not put forward way likely solicit 


general favour. has great lucidity exposition, and his style 
often faulty. would impossible for any reader understand this 
book unless were already acquainted with the author’s previous work 
Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert Lectures). Even with this previous 
knowledge the Arthurian Legend’ requires two careful perusals before 
reader can judge fairly its merits. 

The following sentence, which occurs early the book, may taken 
affording good examples both Mr. merits and his defects 

‘Arthur’s visit Hades had for one its chief objects, 
appears from the poem which Taliessin describes himself one 
the party, the bringing away the cauldron the head Hades. The 
same story more detailed form served probably the basis one 
which occurs the account Kwlhwch and Olwen. This represents 
Arthur and his men sailing, not voyage Hades, which had become 
unintelligible, but Erinn, obtain possession the cauldron certain 
Diwrnach. This forms sort pendant the Irish story Cavilres’s 
visits from Ireland Hades, described made Britain. Arthur and 
his warriors are described killing Diwrnach and routing his men, 
whereupon they return Dyoed with the cauldron full the money 
the hands Geoffrey Monmouth this might become the 
quasi-history great invasion Ireland Arthur, resulting the 
annexation that country his empire. The same was probably the 
nature Arthur’s march far the Caledonian forest when made 
Brawn king Scotland. For the Welsh knew only one Brawn, and 
was king Hades, and for the matter that the substitution Scotland 
for Hades will not deemed very surprising any one who will call 
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mind the ancient idea the region beyond the wall described 
Procopius, the effect that man could live there for half hour, 
account the unwholesomeness the air, and that was infested with 
vipers and all kinds noxious beasts. But possible that Geoffrey 
confounded Ireland, the old home the Scotch, with the north Britain, 
which they carried their name, nor does much matter far 
are concerned. Similarly Arthur’s conquest Scandinavia was probably 
founded change the meaning the word Llychlyn, which first 
meant the fabulous land beneath the lakes the waves the sea, but 
got the time the Norsemen’s ravages mean the land the fjords 
Norway, did Lochlann Irish. Arthur, noticed, when 
conquered Llychlyn, made Loth king it. Loth, though also asso- 
ciated with Loudonesia Lodoneis, whereby Lothian was meant, 
district which may regarded the his correct name 
being some form that which Welsh different account 
the relations between Arthur and Loth met with some the 
romances nor all clear what authority Geoffrey had for making 
Arthur interfere behalf Loth. But, that may, when had 
thus represented Arthur manner conquering Scotland, Ireland, and 
Scandinavia, nothing could have been more natural him than extend 
his conquests east and south the Alps, even Rome, some versions 
the story do. appears the whole, then, that Arthur’s subjugation 
the west Europe was directly founded the mythic 
invasion Hades him the character the culture hero’ (pp. 10-11). 

The defects style, which increase the obscurity the book, are suf- 
ficiently, but not exaggeratedly, illustrated this passage. Such phrases 
this story represents Arthur and his men sailing not voyage 
Hades, which had become unintelligible,’ similarly Arthur’s conquest 
Scandinavia was probably founded change the meaning the 


and forth, though they show very important 


lapses, have least the effect obliging the reader perpetually con- 
centrate his attention, for fear the meaning passage should have 
escaped him and would have been easy make the meaning plain 
writing, say, not voyage Hades (for that idea had now become 
unintelligible),’ ‘similarly the story Arthur’s conquest Scandinavia,’ 
the case the passage beginning Loth, though also asso- 
ciated with Loudonesia,’ have sentence which stands has 
meaning. 

But behind these obscurities style are some exceedingly valuable 
suggestions, the worth which likely appreciated only the 
professed student mythology, and hardly him has the least 
parti pris opposed the school which Professor belongs. 
mean the various suggestions which filter through the paragraph touching 
the degree which mythic journey Hades has been transformed 
popular euhemerism into certain voyages upon the surface the earth. 
This journey Hades occurs again and again Professor pages, 
and, see comparing this book with the Hibbert Lectures, fills, 
his judgment, very large space the Celtic mythology. have my- 
self maintained, and maintain still, that the journey Hades, 
least world,’ forms the groundwork not one adventure 
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only, but all the chief adventures the voyages Odysseus. this 
were journal devoted mythological studies, and if, further, time and 
space were suitable, would interesting examine somewhat closely 
into Professor theories the subject the Hades voyages and 
the arguments which they are supported. 

When, however, have admitted all that must honestly admitted 
favour the treatment mythology from the standpoint the philo- 
logical school, always find that its methods are great extent one- 
sided, and that there are very obvious considerations which has chosen 
entirely ignore. (The same applies, have already said, with quite 
equal force the rival school anthropologists.) the case the myth 
Arthur might, think, quite reasonably maintained that the deifi- 
cation this hero after all chiefly the result accident, any rate 
quasi-accidental circumstances his career which traces have been 
preserved. certain likeness between Arthur and Airem not itself 
enough prove that Arthur had been old Celtic divinity culture 
hero. Arthur and the knights the round table, like Charlemagne and 
his twelve peers, may after all only represent strange transformation 
Christ and his twelve disciples. Such transformation would not 
all opposed the spirit the middle ages. There must always have been 
tendency towards this kind transformation, were further 
than the attribution Christ title (such, for example, drohtin 
the Héliand’) which had previously been badge military honour. 
The last supper transformed into the table Arthur would also quite 
consistent with the workings the spirit. Professor 
wedded his nature myths that looks upon the attribution Arthur 
the first use common table’ one the proofs that was 
‘culture and thinks the table extremely appropriate Uthr 
Bendragon the god the under-world. After such instance this 
are not surprised his ignoring the obvious origin two miracles 
wrought the holy grail. 

‘On one occasion ten dozen loaves placed the table which 
stood the grail were found suffice for more than five hundred people. 
Another time, when the multitude clamoured that they and their children 
were dying hunger, Bron was into the water and catch fish, and 
the first fish caught was set the then the grail also 
was set the table and covered with towel while the fish was 
placed opposite it. This was duly done, and the people were bidden 
seat themselves and those them who were not defiled with sin were 
filled with sweetness and the desire their heart’ (p. 310). 

Professor drops hint show that has ever heard the 
miracle the loaves and fishes. the other hand thinks the fish 
must have been originally put the grail its prototype days 
when the prototype was (what Professor supposes have been) 
the cauldron the head Hades. Such blindness the obvious 
character myth enough cause the enemies mythological 
studies blaspheme. 

After all must remember that our sources Arthurian mythology 
are very late. Mr. has himself said his lectures Welsh 
philology, the dialect which these poems are written not earlier than 
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the date the manuscripts—that say, not earlier than the twelfth 
century. True adds that they may very well date back the ninth 
century even but this more than conjecture, not more 
capable proof than the elaborate theories Mr. Skene touching the 
origin the Arthurian poems and romances. curious, the way, 
find Professor speaking, the lectures which have referred, 
the Mabinogion,” which consist mostly tales respecting Arthur and 
the knights the round table,’ and saying the present volume that 
story concerning Arthur contained the The latter 
statement the true one. Such aberration may lead believe that 
many the less tenable theories the author have been put forward 
without due reflexion, and that years which bring the philosophic mind 
will induce him abandon them again. 


The Vikings Western Christendom, A.D. 789 A.D. 888. 
M.A. (London: Unwin. 1891.) 


Mr. writes important period, and must confessed that 
his book fuller places than the corresponding portions Palgrave, 
while has the advantage over Mr. Howorth’s useful papers being 
book rather than set studies. would have gained greatly the 
addition some account the sources for each chapter, and there 
hardly page that would not the better for stricter condensation 
phrase and even thought. But, the other hand, Mr. Keary not 
book-maker writes with real interest his subject. aware that 
there are difficulties his path, and does not forget that the historian 
should try and give the meanings facts well the facts themselves. 
His preliminary studies numismatics have given him taste for exact 
fact, and his interest primitive phases thought has helped him see 
that the spiritual issues the struggle the empire against the wickings 
were immense importance Europe. has several places shown 
considerable ingenuity suggesting explanations difficulties, and 
always willing treat another man’s theory fairly. His book is, 
however, rather sketch the Carling empire down 888, together with 
discussion the religious ideas the age, than history the wicking 
wars, for the full treatment which must still turn Steenstrup’s 
detailed and careful work. There are clever things scattered and 
down this volume (in which respect, others, reminds one 
some Mr. Pearson’s early the characters the chief actors and 
the main ideas the successive generations Carlings are thought out 
with much ingenuity. 

not unlikely that Mr. Keary may some day recast republish 
this book, have noted here few phrases which struck worth 
alteration. chronology (p. the Irish annals, though they adopt 
different reckoning, are yet far more exact than our Old English 
chronicles 154, chronology will not allow the received Rollo story. 
Mr. Howorth’s hypothesis fits the facts and the ver- 
nacular traditions (of Norwegian origin). folklore and the like 
(p. 188), the scales found the wicking grave were possibly scales for 
divination the poet possessed such instruments) 88, weav- 
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ing has different origin from 102, the tradition that Wilfred 
taught the South Saxons fish the sea not improbable looks, 
for not unlikely that heathen days fish was them, 
know has been many peoples; 178, Dozy gives some interesting 
particulars from Arab sources Oda Otta, Thorgisl’s 96, 
among the curious series visions leading the supreme vision Dante 
that Adamnan omitted, though certainly one the most striking 
that have reached the curious and ill-preserved also worth 
examination, one the earliest monuments Scandinavian Chris- 
tianity the western islands British archipelago. 162, Holge (the 
Helga Beowulf) and Ogier (the Otkar Carling history) were confounded 
pretty early popular tradition: for instance, the fairies that begifted 
Holge are made the chanson geste visit yet the two heroes 
are two quite distinct personages. 

the latter name does not occur this century the north, far 
isnot Ogmund Agmund, but wholly distinct name 409, the guess 
Ghisela being called from her acting means peace 
marrying Northman quite without foundation Gisl names are often 
met with during this period, and there reference the peculiar cir- 
cumstances this particular lady such reference would probably require 
nickname, whereas Ghisela pet diminutive part the full name. 
343, Green and his authorities are probably mistaken Berkshire, 
which seems come not from but from the 126, the 
whole difficulty the passage caused the patriotic 
squabbles Scandinavian historians; the only natural meaning this 
phrase that men came from Haurdaland (in West Norway), and the 
annalist very properly adds that these were the first ships Danish men’ 
(the natural South English term for all Scandinavians the end the 
ninth century) that reached England. Alfred’s illness (p. 347), 
have Alfred’s own words, and other hints, confirmation Asser’s 
statement, though not the kind statement that anybody invents and 
even accepted (as cannot) Mr. Howorth’s date for the compilation 
Asser’ need not suppose that account Alfred altogether 
apocryphal. The sneer the French (p. 270) should certainly cancelled 
wholly uncalled for the chronicler plainly tells the Jews betrayed 
Bordeaux the Northmen there not the slightest reason doubt 
consonance with the known circumstances the time one need not 
even blame the Jews for seeking revenge profit out the discomfiture 
their Christian masters. Lastly, the not locked 
testudo, but thin red line,’ rank fighting men, with two clear feet 
between every two men, that each has space wield the stabbing 
throwing spear and handle sword and shield. Such line bent 
square circle true fort shields,’ and was like the boar’s head’ 
column (used Northmen the west and Kshatriyas the east), old 
but wonderful invention and the pride Teutonic armies. The shield- 
locked order unnatural with the weapons used the Northmen, and 
requires body shields, not hand shields, though was right enough for 
phalanx long-piked Swiss battalion, and might any period 
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formed over few men with pickaxes hacking the base enemy’s 
wall. was possible for Northern warriors fight linked chains (as 
Swiss climbers are the rope), and tradition seems speak chains 
having been actually used more than once, where desperate defence was 
meant but with chains the arms and weapons had full play. Any one 
who has had the luck see charge Zulu impis and come home 
tell the tale knows pretty well what line fighting men looked like 
the ninth century, and how behaved. 

the whole the book suited far more the general reader than 
the student, and prefer meet Mr. Keary investigator rather 
than populariser for though course both employments are useful 
and even necessary, his work investigator seems far the better. 


The Historical Memoir. the Rt. Hon. 
Don. (Dublin: Hodges Figgis. 1891.) 


volume, partly compiled from materials left John 
and partly collected the O’Conor Don, account the O’Conors 
Connaught, the chief branch the great stem O’Connor, the most 
far-spreading the princely Milesian Irish families. valuable 
and instructive book, though rather too much genealogy, and wanting 
historical breadth and insight. 

The line the O’Connors springs from Heremon, one the three 
mythical brothers who led the Milesian conquerors into Pagan Erinn, 
and gave several heads the rude monarchy formed the island about 
the Christian era. The names these princes are they are 
warriors, but also judges and lawgivers and this proves that Aryan civili- 
sation was its dawn, Ireland, this remote period. The kingship 
passed tothe great race O’Neill, the most famous the Milesian houses, 
between the sixth and the seventh century; and thenceforward the 
O’Connors Connaught—spelled O’Conors their descendants for 
ages—were sovereigns this region the west only. Two three 
the kings Connaught were very able rulers; they constructed fleets, 
bridged the wide Shannon, and made highways through tracts morass 
and fine church, built Turlough the Great, still attests the excellence 
the architecture his reign. have most interesting account, 
this book, the inauguration his royal honours 
was crowned prelates round sacred was attended his 
companions,’ his dependent nobles,’ his vassals,’ and the free states 
the the ceremony was imposing and solemn and, fact, 
the pageant strongly resembles the coronation German Caesar—a 
striking instance how the whole Aryan family have common usages, 
tastes, and tendencies. 

Giraldus, and others the conquering race, have found proof the 
weakness the Celt the fact, that Roderic O’Conor, elected king not 
only Connaught, but all Ireland, yielded Strongbow and his 
knights after mere show resistance. This, however, has been usually 
seen history, when superior and more civilised power comes conflict 
with tribal community besides, Ireland had suffered from the 
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inroads the Danes, Rome had given Henry her aid, and the Normans 
were the imperial race Europe. The O’Conor Don traces the annals 
his house from the twelfth the seventeenth centuries, with indus- 
trious care, from the records the but his narrative might have 
been more thoughtful, necessarily genealogical sketch the main. 
The Norman conquest Ireland was, first, name, and the O’Conors 
Connaught, removed from the Pale and protected the scarcely pass- 
able Shannon, long held their state, chiefs the province, merely 
nominal dependence the lords’ Ireland. degrees, however, they 
began feel the power the Norman Burghs, encroaching neigh- 
bours, who proved themselves irresistible foes, and they became more and 
more subject the central government, the chain feudalism, 
fiction first, was made certain extent reality. ‘The kingship had 
passed away from the house, before the great decline English rule 
towards the close the fifteenth century and find the O’Conors 
the divided chiefs tribes often feud with each other, occasionally 
league with the Anglo-Norman colonists, and scarcely ever combined 
against the common enemy. This has been made the standing reproach 
Irishmen; yet history abounds parallels the kind. Nothing 
more certain, too, than that the O’Conors, common with the other 
princes, were not the mere barbarians they have been called with scorn 
the castles and the religious houses they built show what they achieved 
the arts war and peace; and their intermarriages with the noblest 
Norman houses are decisive evidence that they were the equals 
the proudest aristocracy the middle ages, even the opinion the 
Englishry the Pale. 

The march Tudor conquest was slow reaching the O’Conors 
Connaught the sixteenth century. had overwhelmed the 
O’Moores Leix, the O’Connors Offaly, with their chiefs—half 
Geraldines sympathy and blood—and the almost royal house the 
lords Desmond, before swept into the wilds but 
showed its worst the misdeeds Bingham, ruler the province 
the reign Elizabeth. The heads the O’Conors had been long 
known the title Don,’ distinction honour: but the eyes 
the conquerors they were mere Irish enemies and Hugh O’Conor was 
glad accept knighthood from Perrott, the lord deputy, with confir- 
mation his rights his still immense domains. This assurance, how- 
ever, did not save the house the era war and troubles that followed 
the sons and grandsons Sir Hugh took part the risings put down 
the swords Cromwell and William and the O’Conors lost nearly 
all their possessions the great confiscations this evil time. The 
O’Conor Don tells they were not rebels but loyalists, true the Stuart 
this, however, merely courtly phrase: the O’Conors fought 
and fell nobler quarrel; they sought avenge protracted wrongs, 
and defend their natal soil from invasion and rapine. The subsequent 
fortunes the house are imaged, speak, its the oak the 
O’Conors has been torn the roots, but still flourishes, with spread- 
ing branches, and still towers high with luxuriant foliage. Charles 
Belanagare, fourth descent from Sir Hugh, began life landless 
man; his lot was cast the most gloomy and miserable time 
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Irish history, that the penal laws the eighteenth century, but 
became one the most learned scholars, friend Grattan, 
Burke, and other leading statesmen, and one the founders 
the first society formed save the Irish Catholic from state 
bondage. The descendants this distinguished man have passed through 
many chances and changes one two took part with the United 
Irishmen another was trusted ally O’Connell one Charles was 
illustrious name the bar New York our day others have not been 
unknown the armies France. The O’Conor Don this generation 
the great-great-grandson Charles Belanagare. 

This work confined the O’Conors Connaught, and does not 
extend other branches race not without glorious annals. 

Morris. 


Royaume d’Arles Vienne (1138-1378). Par 
(Paris: Picard. 1891.) 


complete history the Middle Kingdom has still written, but 
Fournier has given the world this volume most admirable 
summary the second half that history. One might indeed entitle 
his book The History the Decline and Fall the Middle 
for after rapid introductory sketch starts with the period when the 
influence the French kings was becoming force that had reckoned 
with, and ends with the final attempt the last king Arles, the 
emperor Charles IV, make his kingship reality, attempt which 
ended the practical handing over his realm his French rival. 

Those interested matters relating the Middle Kingdom have been 
aware for some time that Fournier has been devoting his attention 
that subject, and had published several articles and papers the 
‘Bulletin Delphinale’ and Revue des Questions 
Historiques’ (1886). These monographs has now worked and 
expanded into continuous history which displays throughout the sound 
training the author received the ‘Ecole des Chartes,’ and most 
valuable contribution historical learning. Fournier well 
the polyglot literature his subject, ancient and modern. parts 
his work has himself worked out various points from manuscript sources 
all shows his mastery over the material collected with much 
pains, and which sorted out orderly and methodical fashion 
highly commended. has brought together much information 
scattered over very wide field, and while not hesitating accept, with 
full acknowledgments, all that real value the writings his 
predecessors, does not hesitate break lance with them, even, 
the case Sternfeld, express his entire disagreement with their 
conclusions. 

The point view from which Fournier writes, or, more ac- 
curately speaking, the object his book, best shown the sub-title 
has given it, Etude sur Formation Territoriale France dans 
the ‘making’ France, but also necessity chapter the story 


the ‘unmaking’ the Empire. The difference between Fournier 
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and his German predecessors just this: records with joy the 
gradual attraction the kingdom the greater part towards 
the rising French monarchy they record with regret and sorrow the loss 
important region the Empire. Hence Fournier’s work 
pleasanter read than those his rivals, for the great future France 
ever before his eyes, whereas they, looking back the brilliant past 
the Empire, blame and carp the acts princes who were unable 
swim against the tide. 

must borne mind that while Fournier well aware that 
the kingdom Arles stretched, least name, from the Rhine the 
Mediterranean, does not pretend work out the history every portion 
the same scale. passes lightly over the history its northern 
and southern extremities, the former probably because, during the period 
which treats, was gradually becoming the Swiss Confederation, 
the latter possibly because the real struggle the part the French 
king get hold Provence was delayed till the fifteenth century. 
Hence his book mainly concerned with the Dauphiné, Savoy, Lyons, and 
the Franche-Comté that is, the central portion the Middle Kingdom, 
bits which were the first pass over from the Empire France. 

thus quite natural that his book should printed—and well 
printed too—in while the fact that Fournier himself 
Professor the Law Faculty Grenoble explains his keen interest 
this period the history the Middle Kingdom. For the Dauphiné 
forms, this time, the centre attraction. was the yet in- 
dependent Dauphin that the Arles was offered Louis 
Bavaria counter-weight the basilisk-like fascinations the 
French king; was the Dauphiné which its lord sold 1349 that 
king—the first important acquisition made the expense the 
Middle Kingdom, which between that date and the present century has been 
almost wholly absorbed while was the Dauphin, the eldest 
son the French king, whom Charles invested 1378 with the 
‘imperial vicariate Arles,’ thus practically resigning his own pretensions, 
although was recently 1365 that had been crowned Arles. 
But the Dauphiné was slipping away from the Empire, Savoy was 
being drawn towards the Empire; and hence the long-continued rivalry 
between the two districts, the centres French and imperial influence 
respectively this corner Europe. This prominent ‘position taken 
the Dauphiné the break-up the Middle Kingdom explains the 
origin Fournier’s book, written the spot, and justifies him 
making considerable use manuscript relating that district. 
But though here and there his stately volume becomes almost mono- 
graph the relations the Dauphiné and its successive holders 
the Empire, only right add that they are studied not isolated 
phenomena, but the best examples and parts greater whole. 

book, however, perfect might be, least the eyes 
certain its readers, and Fournier’s work exception the 
universal rule. much regretted that follows the common 
French practice, and gives index, though there tolerably full 
table contents. The authorities for each period are conveniently 
discussed note the beginning each important division the 
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work, and are, have said, very full; but though course Hiiffer’s, 
Sternfeld’s, and Winckelmann’s monographs are mentioned, there seems 
allusion Kallmann’s elaborate article the relations the 


Middle Kingdom the Empire from 1152,' the later portions 


which deal with Fournier’s period. Fournier too might have given 
least sketch-map for the benefit those not familiar himself 
with the geography the Middle Kingdom; and seems really pity 
that has not printed the document 1378, which Charles 
conferred the imperial vicariate the Dauphin, after telling not 
merely that the text has not hitherto been published, but that the 
original Paris and copy Grenoble. too much hope that 
Fournier, having made such excellent start, will now back 
the beginning his subject, and will give history—in outline—of 
the Burgundian kingdoms from their origin the ninth century, the 
break-up the Carolingian empire, the point which French 
influence becomes predominant, the point which his present work 
starts? For such task Fournier, owing his previous studies 
and the lucky accident his place residence, enjoys unusual advan- 
tages. The scattered articles Gingins Sarraz and Terrebasse, 
the brilliant Bresslau, and the monographs Trog and 
afford much valuable material—good bricks for building the 

house—while much more, recently collected, lies the historical 
periodicals Switzerland, the Dauphiné, Savoy, and Franche-Comté. 

Fournier has succeeded well building half the house that 

his bounden duty build the other and smaller half. historical 

students continuous history the Middle Kingdom would very 

great boon, even though they may agree with Fournier that being 

founded principle nationality could not have existed itself, 

and only marks the transition stage the consolidation the greater 

states around it, into whose hands ultimately The story such 

historical accident always interesting, largely because easier 

trace out the working great causes small scale, and also because 
its close association with neighbouring lands serves give life and 
colour the inevitably monotonous details purely local history. 

Fournier tells that the expression ‘kingdom Arles’ 
Vienne’ does not occur official documents till the very end the 
twelfth the older expression being Burgundy’ 
‘of Provence.’ has written model history the one, and may 
hoped that will lose time beginning, indeed has not 
already begun, equally clear and well- history the other 


Faculté Droit dans Université Paris (1160-1768). 
Théologie Paris. (Paris: Larose Forcel. 1890.) 


good piece work within the limits indicated the title. 
The abbé throws light the questions relating the origines the 
universities, and not always trustworthy authority matters 
general university history. continues, for instance, repeat the 


Jahrbuch fiir schweizerische Geschichte, vol. xiv. (1889), pp. 1-109. 
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absurd derivation bachelor from bas chevalier 26), makes the 
extraordinary assertion that the term regens (p. 38) first found 
document 1330, and solemnly informs that des grades 
universitaires est attribuée Irnerius, qui expliquait les Pandectes 
Bologne 1137’ (p. 26), with reference Libri’s Histoire des Sciences 
Mathématiques Italie,’ thongh had better information give 
upon the subject. knows the great work Denifle, but has 
failed assimilate its contents. Some explanation also wanted the 
statement that Anselm the Peripatetic dedicated book, written 
1056, Henry III England. But when comes his proper sub- 
ject, the history law, especially the canon law, the middle ages, 
writes with competent learning, and his account the organisa- 
tion the law faculty Paris, beginning with the later middle ages, 
evidently based upon thorough and conscientious study original 
authorities, especially the unpublished registers the faculty. 

matters opinion not always able assent Dr. Péries’ 
judgments. enthusiast for his favourite study, and what 
has tell the civilising and humanising efforts the canon 
law upon the legal system medieval Europe entitled respectful 
consideration. But the canon law did something civilise and 
humanise the state did much also secularise and legalise the church, 
and this effect the canon law (which must, one would think, 
admitted from any ecclesiastical point view) the abbé has nothing say. 
Few will disposed agree with him attributing the decline its 
beneficent influence, the disappearance caractére moralisateur 
bienfaisant, exclusively mainly the limitations imposed upon the 
canon law the growing authority the state and the state courts from 
the beginning the fourteenth century onwards. this not his 
meaning, merely means that the true moral and spiritual effects 
the church’s authority were destroyed the fact that the church was 
herself englobée dans féodale, would not this true the 
twelfth thirteenth century the fourteenth? the other 
hand, merely means that the science canon law, from the point 
view the scientific jurist, was not progressive the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the thirteenth, that true the Roman law 
well, and (to speak roughly) the intellectual life medieval 
Christendom generally. the explanation this phenomenon must 
look other causes than the strengthening secular authority. 

Another important question discussed Dr. Péries the prohibition 
the study civil law Paris Honorius III 1230. 
doubt right denying that the prohibition was due any dislike for the 
study civil law itself the part the church the popes. 
cannot follow him, however, his attempt show that the prohibition 
was operation. With the exception isolated allusion auditores 
legum decretaliwm 1251, the evidence which collects does not 
prove the formal teaching civil law Paris, though undoubtedly the 
canonists Paris had usually, and indeed almost necessarily, studied 
the civil law, and often graduated therein, elsewhere and seems that 
these degrees occasionally received kind official recognition even 
Paris. 
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The space disposal will not allow indicating the new 
pieces information which are found the work before us. Suffice 
say that there good deal learnt from which could not 
extracted from any existing book the university from any hitherto 
printed documents. Dr. Péries has, for instance, shown that, gross 
abuse their powers, the regent doctors canon law succeeded 
making themselves close oligarchical professoriate which excluded the 
ordinary graduates from the substantial privileges and emoluments 
regency, while the greater part the teaching devolved upon the 
bachelors. The book valuable contribution university history, 
subject which has need many more such monographs. 


The Song Lewes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1890.) 


remarkable English political poems, and important source in- 
formation respecting critical period English history. adds little 
our knowledge the events the barons’ war, throws more light 
than any other document the political ideas and principles the 
movement connected with the name Simon Montfort. Only one 
contemporary manuscript the poem extant, and this known the 
public only through the somewhat inadequate transcript printed Mr. 
Wright his Political Poems’ (Camden Society). The text 
places corrupt, the Latin not always easy construe, and the allusions 
are sometimes obscure even one well with the period. 
These are reasons sufficient justify new and more correct edition, 
supplemented bya literal translation and explanatory and bibliographical 
notes. Whether the foundation this case not somewhat too small 
for the superstructure, whether the original document not liable 
smothered under large apparatus prolegomena, notes, and excur- 
suses, and whether the mass learning which here brought bear 
would not have been better displayed more independent shape, may 
perhaps doubtful. But, setting this aside, there can doubt that 
Mr. Kingsford has done his work well, and has produced complete and 
scholarly edition the poem. 

Mr. Kingsford’s introduction, which occupies thirty pages, deals with 
the manuscript itself, the authorship the poem, its contents, historical 
value, The date its composition proved internal evidence 
fall between the battles and Evesham, probably,’ says the 
editor, ‘in the latter half The manuscript which contains 
appears contemporary, and certainly belongs the thirteenth 
century. ‘There can little doubt,’ says Mr. Kingsford, that the author 
was Franciscan friar, probably one who had been educated Oxford 
under the influence Adam Marsh and Grosseteste.’ Various consi- 
derations make appear probable that was attached Montfort’s 
household, was present the battle Lewes, and even took part the 
negotiations between Earl Simon and the king both before and after the 
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battle. may have been the author office memory the earl 
which has already been printed elsewhere, and after Evesham may have 
fled Scotland and supplied the chronicler Melrose with the remark- 
ably full information which possesses the subject the war. All 
this is, course, purely conjectural, but the allusions and coincidences 
which the conjectures are based are fairly set forth Mr. Kingsford, 
and does not attach excessive weight them. also careful, 
the historical value the poem, point out its partisan 
character. ‘Our writer,’ means free from bias but 
the bias such character materially detract from the trust- 
worthiness and value the song? There reason regard 
doing so, only the true character the song kept mind. not 
history, nor argument the case upon its merits, but political 
reason believe that have trustworthy, perhaps even authori- 
tative, exponent that party’s programme, and its very character 
party pamphlet which constitutes the true value the song.’ 

Mr. Kingsford’s text certainly improvement Mr. 
though comparison does not reveal, the first glance, many important 
differences between them. Mr. Wright his edition classicised the 
spelling (e.g. writing gratia for gracia, praeter for preter), inserted capitals, 
and—what worse—emended words and passages without pointing out 
where diverged from the manuscript. also left some obvious cor- 
ruptions uncorrected, and sometimes failed his translation catch the 
author’s meaning. Mr. Kingsford’s text far closer reproduction 
the manuscript. even prints his expansions abbreviations 
italics—a stretch sincerity perhaps superfluous. Many his emenda- 
tions have been anticipated his predecessor, but careful relegate 
them the notes, leaving the text stands. Those that are new are 
often ingenious and generally command respect, e.g. mari and for 
and ignawi (vv. 811, 812); but docwit for debwit (v. 947) hardly 
seems probable, though the passage stands untranslatable while 
ordini for 798 sit omnium soli totus datus), unne- 
cessary, the line meaning since entirely given his own [interest] 
alone all,’ apart from that all others.’ Mr. Kingsford’s 
tuation and translation are distinctly superior those the earlier 
edition. 

The notes are very copious, occupying more space than the text and 
the translation together. The most valuable are perhaps those which 
the editor has brought together illustrations from other writers, throwing 
light the author’s sentiments and principles, and tracing his phrases 
and language the Vulgate and Such, for instance, the 
note (covering five pages, pp. 113-118) the relation the king 
the law, which illustrated from Thomas Aquinas, The historical 
references also are fully explained, and doubtful points, such the exact 
date the battle and the negotiations which preceded it, are discussed 
with learning and acumen. The notes general give abundant evidence 
wide and accurate reading, and first-hand acquaintance with the 
original authorities any way connected with the subject. Some, 
true, are rather the nature excursuses, the one mentioned above 
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others, those the sheriffs (p. and the appointment officers 
state (p. 95), are more less superfluous this connexion. one 
likely study the ‘Song Lewes,’ who not already fairly well 
acquainted with constitutional history, and reader wishing know the 
details these matters would naturally consult Bishop Stubbs 
some other historian. The notes, however, appear generally 
correct themselves, though exception may taken here and there— 
for instance, that the constitutional rights the baronage (p. 101). 
take one point this note only, misleading say that the 
end the reign John the great Council had acquired the recognised 
right consulted taxation,’ and that ‘without their consent 
tax could levied beyond the three prescriptive aids.’ This 
antedating even the formal recognition the right thus stated 
more than century, and the practical acquisition much 
longer period. 

The volume concludes with three appendices. The first these, 
which the opinions ‘some medieval writers kingship’ are ably 
sketched and connected together, valuable contribution the history 
medieval political philosophy. followed useful table dates 
for the barons’ war, and transcript French comic poem con- 
taining political allusions, taken from the same manuscript the Song 
Lewes’ and now printed for the first time. 


Flores Edited Henry Luarp, D.D. Three 
volumes. (London: Published under the direction the Master 
the Rolls. 1890.) 


was all respects fitting that the late Dr. Luard should have supple- 
mented his great work Matthew Paris edition that chronicle 
which has much common with him, which has often been con- 
founded with him, and which the traditional compiler’s name has 
arisen out this confusion. This last fact—that Matthew Westmin- 
ster’ factitious person—Dr. Luard appears have proved beyond 
controversy, and omitting the name from his title-page has doubt 
helped prevent the further spread error the but has 
the same time left opening for new confusion, since Flores His- 
toriarum also the title the history Roger Wendover, which it- 
self, well known, formed the basis part Matthew Paris, and thus 
indirectly Matthew Westminster.’ this account would have 
been more convenient have added the words ‘commonly attributed 
Matthew Westminster’ the title-page, just Bishop Stubbs did 
the analogous case the Henrici II,’ ascribed Benedict 
Peterborough. But there this difference, that Benedict, although 
did not write the was real person, whereas Matthew can 
proved have existed. The name, fact, derived from the Norwich 
manuscript the Flores,’ which was written late the beginning 
the fifteenth century, and Dr. Luard accounts for follows. ‘It was,’ 
says (vol. pref. xi), ‘of course, obvious that the bulk the 
earlier portion was taken from the greater chronicle Matthew Paris, 
and there were numerous introductions relating Westminster, and 
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the earliest manuscript belonged that time Westminster Abbey (the 
words occurring frequently the Chetham 
manuscript), the two names were combined and the imaginary Matthew 
Westminster spoken the author.’ 

According Dr. Luard the manuscript the work which not only 
the earliest but also the source all the rest that preserved the 
Chetham library Manchester. was written St. Alban’s far 
the year 1265, few small corrections down 1250 being apparently 
the handwriting Matthew Paris himself; 1265 was taken the 
abbey Westminster, where some passages were erased and new entries 
relative Westminster inserted, and continuation added down the 
1306 further continuation, from 1307 1325, was then written 
one Robert Reading. The manuscript next importance that 
now Eton, which was written the priory Merton. not 
direct copy the Chetham manuscript, but taken apparently from 
some lost intermediate copy. While there are many alterations through- 
out, agrees substantially with the Chetham manuscript down 1245. 
Then, for twenty years, gives shorter acccount, which, far 1259, 
derived not from the ‘Flores’ but from Matthew Paris himself. 
1265 quite independent, but afterwards agrees again with the 
Chetham manuscript until 1293, when becomes much fuller until its 
conclusion There are frequent insertions containing matter 
interest the canons Merton. 

From one other these manuscripts, says Dr. Luard, all the 
remaining copies directly indirectly descend but they are not that 
account passed devoid independent value. For the chroni- 
cle speedily acquired extraordinary popularity and was tran- 
scribed for the use various religious houses, insertions were constantly 
made appointments, obits, and other data referring those houses. 
Thus possess manuscripts written St. Benet Holme, Norfolk, and 
completed Tintern (Royal MS. 6), Norwich (Cotton MS. 
Claud. 8), Rochester (Nero, 2), St. London (Lambeth 
MS. 1106), St. Mary’s, Southwark (Bodl. MS. Rawl. 177), and St. 
Augustin’s, Canterbury (Harl. Nor are these copies interest 
only for their local notices. The chronicle was accepted basis which 
was permissible expand reduce seemed desirable. One 
manuscript, now Westminster, contains remarkable additions con- 
cerning the barons’ war. The Tintern copy has number insertions 
peculiar itself, including some from the lost chronicle Reginald 
from whom Matthew Paris also seems have drawn. 
The St. Paul’s manuscript has continuation down 1341, which 
already known through its publication under the title Annales Paulini 
Bishop Stubbs the first volume the Edward 
and Edward II,’ and therefore not reprinted Dr. Luard. 

Tbe work before not merely the definitive edition the Flores,’ 
the first which the chronicle printed whole and unadulterated. 
Archbishop Parker’s text 1567 was, true, respectable edition, 
but was taken from single manuscript. his second edition, how- 
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ever, 1570 made all sorts insertions from Matthew Paris and 
other writers, that cannot relied upon giving the specific evi- 
dence the chronicle professes represent. The first attempt 
arrive critical text was made Dr. Liebermann the twenty-eighth 
volume the Monumenta Germaniae but the plan that great col- 
lection forbade the inclusion anything that did not some way bear 
upon German history, else the present work might perhaps have been 
forestalled. 

Dr. Luard’s book the various shapes which the chronicle has 
come down are for the first time adequately displayed, for one 
before Dr. Luard thought examining and part collating all the 
manuscripts known exist. are shown the text actually 
written St. Albans and Westminster, and also the curtailments, the 
amplifications, the local insertions, made number religious houses, 
whose members used common property, with the freedom alter 
will. 

The themselves Dr. Luard considers based upon Paris’s 
greater chronicle, while the compiler had before him also the work 
Wendover and the original Albans chronicle, which forms the main 
source both Wendover and Paris their earlier portions, and which 
the editor long ago showed strong reason for believing the work 
Abbot John Cella. Down 1066 the chronicle adheres closely 
Paris, and the changes are few, that might seem unnecessary 
task have printed this part the work, filling the whole first volume 
the changed passages and insertions might have been printed them- 
selves, were not that Dr. Luard, not without good grounds, considered 
desirable publish chronicle widespread reputation its entirety. 
From 1067 where the work originally ended, the dependence 
Matthew Paris less close. Part this narrative, from 1241 1249, 
the Chetham manuscript was maintained Sir Frederick Madden 
all the handwriting Paris himself; but Dr. Luard holds, with Sir 
Thomas Hardy, decidedly against this, both and 
internal grounds. Henceforward 1259, where Matthew Paris’s greater 
chronicle ends, have abridgments and transcripts, with some altera- 
tions, from several his historical works, and only this last year 
that the Flores’ began assume original character. The St. Alban’s 
part the book finishes 1265, when, has been said, the Chetham 
manuscript was taken Westminster, and there continued from 1265 
1806. this point the work was taken Robert Reading, who 
carried the narrative, which now printed for the first time, far 
1825. Beyond this have only some excerpts from known sources until 
the acceptance Edward III king January 

Dr. Liebermann (Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, 1891, 414) 
accidentally speaks nineteen; mentions several other manuscripts which Dr. 
Luard has not taken account. Bémont, also apparent inadvertence, calls the 
number manuscripts used the editor twenty-one (Revue Critique, N.S. xxxi. 
1891, 51). 

The date 1250, given vol. pref. xxxvi, contradicted the reference 
the page there added (cf. xl), and apparently slip the pen. 


All the notices 1326 this supplement are placed under 1325, and Dr. Luard 
has omitted correct the dates his margin. 
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Space wanting the present notice discuss the points which 
Dr. Liebermann, who has recently stated his views differs from 
the conclusions arrived the editor the relation the manu- 
scripts. must suffice say that argues emphatically against the 
statement that all the manuscripts are traceable the Chetham book, 
and takes the Eton copy represent second edition the original. 
With regard the composition the sections intervening between the 
point where Matthew Paris’s greater chronicle ends and that where Robert 
Reading’s continuation begins, Bémont has attempted, with great 
acuteness, distinguish the authorship the different His argu- 
ment the first these parts does not appear convincing. 
notices the absence the regnal year the opening 1262, 1263, and 
1264, and the omission the annalis conclusio all the years from 1261 
1264. But the regnal year also wanting 1256 and 1258, and else- 
where the formula with which introduced not uniform, while the 
annalis conclusio found none the years 1251-1258. true 
that the narrative those years exceptionally but the fact 
the normal structure the annals having been thus deviated from 
recent years may make hesitate before attaching decisive importance 
like irregularities the years 1261-1264. 

Bémont the fact that the reign Edward the chronicle, which 
has hitherto begun the year with Christmas, now begins with the 
Annunciation. This proves beyond dispute the case the years 
from 1295 1298. also shows that the year 1281 continued 
least Feb., and the difficulty that the record the following year 
opens with Palm Sunday—that is, March,’ three days too early—is too 
slight outweigh the unmistakable evidence the other years. 
not easy say for certain how early the change the date occurs 
but seems pretty clear that the year 1275 runs into the first months 
1276, and probable that the year 1272, which begins with Christmas 
1271, extends far March 1273. seems, therefore, that the 
practice beginning the year Christmas, which had been 
gradually going out vogue since the time Henry II, was retained 
this chronicle (possibly accordance with local custom) until West- 
minster monk ventured introduce, with the accession Edward the 
newer system starting from Lady Day. But the curious thing that 
the years following 1299 find once more the old computation from 
Christmas, and then the other resumed latest 1805. That both 
‘systems were use this time the Roman chancery know from 
formulary drawn notary the court Canterbury, from which 
the following sentence according the manuscript 2238, 
the imperial library Vienna curia Romana incipiunt notarii, 
anno Domini nativitate, curia tamen privilegiis incipit annos 
Just before distinction made between the lands 

Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, 413 
Revue Critique, supra, pp. 52-54. 


The date April, which Dr. Luard has noted his margin, that Palm 
‘Sunday 1283. 


have since found the treatise printed from two other manuscripts Rockin- 
Briefsteller (Munich, 1863), 603-712. (The passage cited 
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which use one the other system, but unfortunately none mentioned 
name. may noticed that just about this time there was tendency 
abroad change the reckoning. The counts Holland, for instance, 
dated from Christmas until the middle the thirteenth century, then for 
half century varied between the two systems, and finally settled down 
favour the dating from Easter; but particular towns the old 
practice was maintained, and distinguished the communis from 
the stilus the church Utrecht the contrary the Easter 
style was customary until was formally exchanged for that from Christmas 
1810.9 

The result the minute examination Bémont fix with 
fair approach certainty the apportionment the composition the 
record from 1265 which Dr. Luard assigned vaguely various 
monks Westminster Abbey (vol. pref. xliii), least far that 
the narrative from the accession Edward 1298 belongs distinct 
author from that the narrative before and after it. not clear 
what point are separate the Christmas-dated portion which 
begins 1299, since the years 1303 and furnish positive evidence 
one way the other. 

the foregoing notice have limited our attention the external 
history the Flores,’ how they were composed and added to, and 
what forms they have been handed down us. The special points 
interest their contents are brought together the editor the preface 
the third volume; and his index nearly three hundred pages 
monument learned industry. cannot end our notice without 
expressing word the heavy debt admiration and gratitude which 
all students medieval history owe Dr. Luard’s unwearied and most 
fruitful labours the publication editions unrivalled any the 
Rolls series except those Bishop Stubbs, and our deep sense the loss 
learning caused his lamented death last spring. man has 
deserved better history, and few have left more enduring memorial 
their devotion it. REGINALD 


Walter Henley’s Husbandry, together with anonymous Husbandry, 
Seneschaucie, and Robert Grosseteste’s Rules. The Transcripts, 
Translations, and Glossary with Intro- 
duction D.D. Royal Historical Society. 
(London: Longmans, Green, Co. 1890.) 


Miss has laid students English social history under heavy 
obligation her scholarly edition Walter Henley’s treatise 
‘Husbandry,’ which this time has been known most only 
from the brief references the writings the late Professor Thorold 
Rogers. Miss Lamond has not only transcribed the hitherto unprinted 
text Walter Henley from manuscript which seems represent the 
original form the treatise; she has added anonymous tractate 


610.) The book was compiled, apparently 1289, John Bologna, 
dedicated Archbishop John Peckham. 


Bijdragen tot vaderl. Geschied. Oudheidk. 3rd series, vi. (1891) pp. 268 ff. 
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Husbandry’ the same period, dealing chiefly with the method 
rendering manorial accounts, together with the manual the duties 
manorial servants known the Seneschaucie,’ and the Rules’ which St. 
Robert Grosseteste drew for the guidance the countess Lincoln 
the management her household and estates. each case the text 
accompanied English translation, and this will found the 
greatest assistance most those who consult the volume. For 
the Anglo-French the originals presents little difficulty even 
those who have working acquaintance with old French, and Miss 
Lamond’s admirably clear translation will save world trouble. 
has pleasant simplicity and yet antiquarian correctness, without being 
affectedly archaic. Whenever one feels inclined dissent from her inter- 
pretation, will usually found that what really involved some more 
less doubtful view the conditions which the treatises refer. 

The publication these tractates peculiarly welcome, since puts 
our disposal new class authorities for social history, namely, the 
handbooks for the practical management estates which were common 
use throughout the later middle ages. source information which 
must not neglected one sense more valuable than any other, 
for, with the exception occasional passages Piers Plowman’ and 
manuals for the confessional, only from such handbooks that can 
get the detail daily life that necessary give depth and colour 
our picture earlier economic conditions. Hitherto have had rely 
for information this kind upon the treatise known the name 
Fleta which, Dr. Cunningham points out his Introduction,’ and 
once apparent turning over the pages this volume, mere 
compilation from the Seneschaucie,’ Walter Henley, and other similar 
works. Yet,in another sense, these handbooks are less immediate 
interest, because the details they supply need for their proper under- 
standing knowledge the institutional framework society, which 
they not give, and which must sought elsewhere. Walter Henley’s 
little book was far more widely known than the rest; with various minor 
alterations served manual practical agriculture for three cen- 
turies. And yet, for the purposes the economic historian, distinct 
from the historian agriculture, perhaps, for this very reason, 
less value than the other works which are ‘here associated with it. 
For its abiding usefulness was due the fact that deals almost exclu- 
sively with agricultural methods, and but little with the position and 
relation the various classes interested tillage. And though social 
relations changed but slowly, they changed more quickly during the period 
between the thirteenth century and the sixteenth than the art 
agriculture. 

But even minute detail actual farming operations the charac- 
teristic these treatises, they occasionally suggest considerations more 
general interest. For instance, has been usual, the authority 
Fleta,’ speak every manor having its bailiff’ appointed the 
lord, and its ‘reeve’ prepositus’ chosen the villenage, both, 
cases where the lord held several manors, subject the control the 
seneschal. This the arrangement described the Seneschaucie,’ 
from which, now find, the author Fleta’ derived his sections 
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manorial officers. But the anonymous (p. 63) alto- 
gether different gradation officers appears, wit seneschals head- 
and provosts under-bailiffs.’ has recently been remarked 
that, judge from the evidence Mr. Rogers’s History Agriculture,’ 
each manor would seem have had either officer called reeve 
provost, officer called bailiff, but not both; and that many in- 
stances the reeve clearly performed duties which Fleta’s’ theory ascribed 
the bailiff. This confirmed several passages these handbooks 
(e.g. pp. 7,65). But more significant is, that the anonymous Hus- 
(p. 65) expressly tells that some manors are kept gardes 
bailiffs and some provosts, and lays down that who charge 
manor, whether bailiff provost, must render due account. 

Again, may noticed, casting some light the status 
villeins class, that the Seneschaucie’ contemplates the possibility 
the sale villein (p. 87)—whatever such transaction might imply. 
This section applies the seneschal neither sell nor enfranchise 
villein without the lord’s but, curiously enough, the later 
section the bailiff’s duties, the bailiff forbidden enfranchise women 
without the 

But many readers the most striking passage the volume will 
the twenty-sixth St. Robert, which indicates the relation which 
the several manors which formed part magnate’s territory stood the 
lord’s household economy. The writer advises the countess (p. 
‘Every year Michaelmas, when you know the measure all your 
corn, then arrange your sojourn for the whole that year, and for how 
many weeks each place, according the seasons the year, and the 
advantages the country flesh and fish, and not any wise 
burden debt long residence the places where you sojourn, but 
arrange your sojourns that the place your departure shall not remain 
debt, but something may remain the manor, whereby the manor 
can raise money from increase stock, and especially cows and 
not, will noted, corn: seems implied that all the corn 
raised will usually consumed the manor itself. 

This substantially the same arrangement that described the 
Domesday St. Paul,’ where every manor found responsible for 
the food the canons and their servants for specified the only 
difference being that this case the food was sent the lords, while 
the case considered Grosseteste the lord went the food. Grosseteste 
goes suggest that the principal purchases’ the countess should 
made the great fairs two particular seasons the year. 
suggestive much that the ‘principal purchases’ are defined your 
wines, and your wax, and your wardrobe.’ 

The present publication the outcome, Iam not mistaken, the 
interest economic history which Dr. Cunningham has been able 
arouse among the younger generation students Cambridge. 
piece work which master and disciple may both proud. Miss 
Lamond Dr. Cunningham has found coadjutor not only zealous, but 
also striking originality and independent power. this volume Miss 
has kept herself too completely the background but see 
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what she capable the way original investigation, only 
necessary turn the remarkable paper the April number this 
Review.! 


Adae Murimuth Continuatio Chronicarum. Avesbury 
gestis mirabilibus regis Edwardi Edited 
(London: Published under the direction the Master 
the Rolls. 1889.) 


Review, vol. pp. 775-779) and the St. Alban’s Chroni- 
con Angliae, 1828-1388, has already thrown flood new light the 
history England during the first half the fourteenth century. the 
present edition Murimuth and Avesbury has rendered another 
great service students that period. editions form natural 
supplement Bishop Stubbs’s two volumes the Reigns 
Edward and Edward II,’ and are well worthy put beside them. 
the plan the Rolls Series has now prevented Mr. Thompson from 
giving those elaborate notes and illustrations which enriched his 
edition Baker, has nevertheless done all that could providing 


us, along with excellent text and scholarly and instructive introduc- 


tion, all the small helps which good editor can give, but which are 
means always found the more recent volumes the Rolls 
Series. For instance, his marginal summaries are real abridgments 
the text, and real guides his readers, his critical notes helpful and 
precise, and his index elaborate and intelligent. does not seem much 
note these points, but after some recent experiences cannot refrain 
from calling attention them. Moreover his introduction, following 
the best precedents his predecessors, contribution importance 
the history the period, and marked ripe scholarship, wide 
knowledge, and real historical power. trifling illustration its 
completeness may notice the reference Murimuth’s pension from 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and his success retaining after the 
convent had declined make payment, shown Dr. Sheppard's 
recently published Literae Cantuarienses.’ 

Both Murimuth and Avesbury are well-known historical authorities. 
Murimuth’s Chronicle was first printed 1722 Anthony Hall, and 
was edited second time 1846 Mr. Thomas Hog for the English 
Historical Society. But the former edition imperfect and hard get, 
and the latter one suffers from the fact that the editor has practically neg- 
lected the important Harleian manuscript 3836, which, Mr. Thompson 
points out, the indispensable basis complete text. investi- 
gating the literary history the ‘Annales Paulini’ Bishop Stubbs was 
compelled examine the life and work Murimuth. Again his 
edition Baker Mr. Thompson was brought across the same problems. 
satisfactory that has now completed their solution, and given 


Since this review has been type, regret have record the untimely death 
the lady whose devotion, spite long and wearying illness, owe the 
publication the work with which concerned. 
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complete and critical text this important work. begins 1308, 
date which Murimuth himself notices that the old chronicles mostly 
came end, and goes almost until the death the aged author 
1847. Meagre its earlier part, yet supplied the chief basis the 
Annales Paulini’ and the Chronicle’ Baker. the writer attained 
increased dignity and leisure its copiousness became greater, and all 
through the book the manly freedom and boldness its tone, the severity 
its personal criticisms, and particular the extreme plain-speaking 
about the highest dignitaries the church and the misdoings the 
Roman curia gives character and value its own. But Murimuth, after 
long public career, never attained any higher position than canonry 
St. Paul’s, and Mr. Thompson has good reason for his inference that 
the carping tone his chronicle shows him have been disappointed 
and embittered man. Mr. Thompson notices some Murimuth’s varia- 
tions from the ordinary story. Very curious, for example, the account 
gives the murder Gaveston, and the mean shift his captors 
make the fulfilment their vengeance compatible with the technical 
fulfilment their promise. extreme interest are the letters describing 
the battle Crecy, which are given both our chroniclers, the import- 
ance which Mr. Thompson has ably explained his introduction. 
Mr. Thompson has printed appendix Murimuth the text 
portion the Cotton manuscript (Nero, x.), differing good deal from 
the Harleian manuscript, which has mainly followed, and some docu- 
ments from manuscript Cotton Claudius viii., such the Recognitio 
Comitis Canciae,’ already known through Mr. Hog. has also given 
extremely interesting account French the defeat the Moors 
the battle Tarifa which rectifies the corruptions the 
translation the khalif’s proclamation holy war with the help 
Professor Goeje Leyden. Moreover has discovered and printed 
the original French text Thomas Lancaster’s letter Edward 
1317, which Bishop Stubbs had sought for vain supplement 
the Latin version which had himself published. 

Avesbury’s chronicle more limited its scope than Murimuth’s, 
but also considerable value. almost purely military history, 
which aspect the first importance for the wars Edward 
France, especially because the important letters and documents, 
which, more freely even than Murimuth, plentifully inserts his 
text. Hearne’s edition, published 1720, praised Mr. Thompson, 
but has become scarce that this new edition was imperatively 
needed. Mr. Thompson has only been able follow the three extant 
manuscripts, which Hearne also had used, but has carefully collated 
them afresh. 

The latter part Mr. Thompson’s introduction, which tells the story 
Edward wars the light these two chronicles, brings out 
clearly and decisively their value, and well done make hope 
that will find leisure give the results his work this period 
with even greater particularity detail. This the more necessary as, 
except Barnes’s useful but whimsical and old-fashioned work and Mr. Long- 
man’s valuable but not quite complete studies, have history 
Edward III’s reign worthy the period. 
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Rotuli Scaccarii Regum Scotorum. The Exchequer Rolls Scotland. 
Edited Burnett, LL.D., Lyon King Arms, and 
M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., Sheriff Fife and Kinross. 
Vol. (Edinburgh: H.M. General Register House. 
1891.) 


has occasion consult the chronicles, calendars, and other 
works either the Rolls the Register House series must certainly 
feel that, with all the abundance historical material now available, the 
general public would about wise before, without the help the 
editor’s preface. Yet the character the materials themselves differs 
immensely one publication and another, and would difficult 
name book which the services interpreter are absolutely 
indispensable the ‘Exchequer Rolls Scotland.’ this fat 
volume, the thirteenth this particular work, are less than 664 
pages matter which the first glance seems positively ‘dry dust.’ 
There is, course, something quaint the discovery that large part 
the revenue Scotland consisted rents and dues received all over 
the country the shape many chalders’ and bolls and 
meal, many marts’ beef and mutton, and the like; but when 
the fact has once been elicited superficial examination this the 
preceding volumes seems but the same story over again through all the 
664 pages. They are dry matter-of-fact accounts and nothing more. 
Their value economic and and requires very careful 
study Scottish history and literature the period, well good 
deal local knowledge, make anything them all. the hands 
Mr. Mackay, however, they are anything but barren and unprofitable. 

The economic condition Scotland is, truth, subject rare im- 
portance epoch such peculiar significance. The period embraced 
this volume that the five years preceding the battle Flodden 
possibly the careful student may able trace its pages some 
the predisposing causes that disaster. Mr. Mackay, indeed, does not 
exactly say this, but considers that the reign James had reached 
its zenith 1507, and that the five years included this volume were 
the years his decline. doubt right, though not see 
that many visible tokens this decline yet presented themselves. 
The material resources the country had never been very abundant, 
and there was any falling off this respect the editor has not pointed 
out. least the only indications such thing which can see 
his preface are some diminutions the revenue from certain lands 
ward, which might due local accidental circumstances. But 
there doubt whatever that previously there had been great advance 
the country and was probably owing not little the 
consciousness that advance—to the feeling that had attained posi- 
tion comparative wealth and security, together with importance 
the eyes all Europe which Scottish king before him could ever 
boast—that James was induced gratify his warlike propensities 
that fatal and quite unjustifiable breach with England which cost him 
and his country dear. 

That Scotland during the reign James had been making steady 
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progress developing her own resources, with comparatively little inter- 
ruption from foreign war, was due quite much her neighbours 
herself. Henry VII England was king determined take offence 
any foreign power could possibly avoid it, and long 
lived his spirit wisdom and conciliation affected even his son-in-law. 
would unjust, indeed, deny that James had many noble and cap- 
tivating qualities, means conspicuous, say the least, the 
character Henry. Learned, pious, affable, and severely just, great pro- 
moter science, such was those days, and naval and commercial 
enterprise, for which his reign especially distinguished, was every 
way conscious the things which became king. But moderation and 
self-restraint were not among his virtues; and though devoted the in- 
terests his own subjects, probably was hardly aware how much 
the advance Scotland his day was owing special circumstances, 
the continuance which was not relied on. For not only did 
Henry VII find his interest conciliatory, and conquer English 
prejudices against the Scots, but the powerful Spanish sovereigns Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella were also concerned for Henry’s sake promoting the 
same policy, winning over Scotland from its old alliance with France, flat- 
tering James’s vanity with offers Spanish princess, and afterwards 
seconding Henry’s efforts mediators that important marriage which 
ultimately brought the twokingdoms The advantages 
Scotland then enjoyed were altogether exceptional, and James had not 
presumed upon them too much the prosperity the country would have 
gone continually increasing. For even Henry VIII the beginning 
his reign had desire quarrel with Scotland; but was not one 
strain point for the preservation peace. The bellicose spirit 
James length broke through all restraints, anda period unexampled 
prosperity ended with the crushing defeat Flodden. moment all 
was gone. Faction, anarchy, and confusion took the place order and 
civilisation and there need wonder with Mr. Mackay the mys- 
terious disappearance the Scottish navy when, himself takes note, 
the Michael’ was sold Paris the regent Albany the year after 
Flodden for 40,000 franes Tours. navy was too expensive luxury 
for impoverished country keep up. 

One the rare cases which these rolls furnish distinct evidence 
fact political importance occurs 128 this volume, where the 
account rendered the treasurer (Mr. Mackay his preface says the 
controller, but the heading the record itself thesawrario) gives the 
expenses the French ambassador, Aubigny, and the exact date his 
death 1508, follows 

pro expensis quondam Barraldi Comitis Bellomonte domini 
Obonye domini presidentis parliamenti Parisiensis, ambassiatorum 
regis Francie, cum sexaginta personis eorum comitiva, nono Maii 
inclusive usque primum Julii, licet dictus quondam Barraldus obiit un- 
decimo Junii dictum tempus, patet libris dictarum expensarum 
examinatis super compotum, li. vij vij d.’ 

Aubigny had passed through England the court James IV, and 
had met with good reception from Henry VII, although James was even 
then cultivating French alliance the prejudice England, and 
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able diplomatist (at that time comparatively unknown), whose name was 
Thomas Wolsey, had been sent Scotland counteract these tendencies. 
The arrival D’Aubigny, Stuart Scotch extraction and one the 
most renowned warriors the day, was event high significance for 
the confirmation the old alliance, and the poems Dunbar declare 
both how warmly was received and how deeply his death was lamented. 
Wolsey, the other hand, wrote his master that man could 
less welcome Scotland than himself; that James was too busy making 
gunpowder grant him ready audience that the object his mission 
was universally understood, and discussed even women the markets. 
Scotland was not very favourable region for the exercise first-rate 
diplomatic ability. Mr. Mackay seems not quite satisfied that Wolsey 
really was the envoy that met with this unfavourable reception. Pinkerton, 
true, printed the despatch and attributed Nicholas West, who 
was ambassador Scotland for Henry VIII few years later. The 
original manuscript only draft and bears signature, but 
the quite unmistakable handwriting the future cardinal. If, therefore, 
was the composition Nicholas West, Pinkerton surmised (and Mr. 
Mackay thinks the style favour that presumption), would seem 
that Wolsey this early period his career acted only the ambas- 
sador’s secretary. But truth there evidence that West was 
Scotland all this particular date, whereas there distinct mention 
Wolsey’s mission Scotland Latin poem quoted from 
manuscript many years ago, which expressly styled legatus 
Henry This surely must accepted conclusive the fact that 
was ambassador and not merely secretary. 

Mr. Mackay’s preface certainly opens much larger field 
comment and discussion than the text the volume itself. Beginning 
with the state European politics, goes trace, from two different 
sets records, the movements the Scottish court, and explain their 
significance then glances the foreign correspondence James IV, 
his warlike preparations, and the building his great ship the St. 
Michael,’ showing how the last, committed wrong course, defied 
even papal excommunication order make war with England. 
has some interesting remarks the royal household, and finds one 
named Lyndesay the queen’s service 1508—perhaps the renowned 
Sir David later years. After page two about the accomplished 
Alexander Stewart, archbishop St. Andrews, the king’s bastard, 
the state the royal palaces and castles discussed. 
excursion next ‘into the domain poetry’ not only pardonable but 
welcome, especially the accounts contained the volume appear 
throw some light the poems William Dunbar. But, finally, the 
editor settles down the main subject the accounts and 
here, with some self-denial, will endeavour follow him. 

Among other interesting information about Scotland collected the 
Spanish ambassador Don Pedro Ayala, few years before this time, 
are told that the Scottish kings had seldom lived much towns. 
They journeyed about, passing from one castle abbey another, with 
their retinues, and this for twofold reason—first, administer justice 
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throughout the kingdom and, second, collect their rents kind and 
consume them. also are told Mr. Mackay: ‘The Scottish 
kings retained all parts the country, but especially the Highlands, 
necessary part government, royal castles, which they resorted 
for enforcing law, administering justice, and enjoying sport.’ Thus not 
only places like Edinburgh and Stirling, but also Dunoon the 
Clyde, Carnyburgh the island Mull, Elgin, Inverness, 
Dingwall, and elsewhere distant parts the kingdom, were royal castles, 
the fees whose keepers are duly entered these accounts. Add 
these the four royal palaces, Holyrood, Linlithgow, Stirling, 
and must confessed that kings all Christendom had many 
convenient resting-places their dominions the kings Scotland— 
quite apart from the abbeys which, England and other countries, 
received with equal hospitality kings, parliaments, and wayfarers every 
grade life. 

Buried mass less interesting items, like needles haystack, 
yet easy found the index under James V,’ are notices several 
these royal visits, and the expenses the household during their stay 
the different localities—as Darnaway and Elgin during the king’s 
pilgrimage St. Duthac’s—which are charged upon the revenues the 
particular districts. There are items the numerous disbursements 
allowed the different accountants who collected the king’s revenues 
the different lands which were either temporarily permanently the 
hands the crown. The bookkeeping, though different style, quite 
systematic that any modern counting-house, and the yearly audits 
the had now for some time past been regularly fixed 
Edinburgn. The inrolled accounts bear the exact date their audit 
the head, declaring the period over which they extend. The money 
revenue each case stated first; then number charges set forth, 
for which allowance claimed and balance drawn, against which 
generally number smaller charges follow, giving another balance 
which sometimes paid over the controller, who acknowledges receipt, 
else otherwise accounted for. Then comes the account rents 
the shape corn and meal, other produce the soil, and the charges 
against that revenue the same way. 

The most essential facts, however, contained these accounts are 
those relating the different systems land tenure which prevailed 
Scotland the Some lands were held ward under the feudal 
system the death chief tenant the crown, and the king 
superior lord took the revenues during the minority the heir. this 
way the lands the earl Buchan, Forfarshire, came into 
the present accounts, and the reader can study not only the revenue they 
yielded from year year but the charges upon for widows’ allowances 
(not only the late earl’s widow but those subvassals), the allowance 
the heir, and various other incidents. But the most distinctive feature 
the present volume the light casts the gradual development and 
extension feu-farm tenure Scotland. Acts parliament had been 
passed, first 1457 and again 1503, enable the king with greater 
facility convert other farms tenure into feu-farm. This was great 
advantage not only the crown, but the tenants themselves, who 
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having now fixity tenure, and being freed from the feudal burdens 
ward, marriage, and other casualties, and sometimes, appears, from 
menial services due the lord, like carrying his hay, were able and 
willing give higher rents than heretofore. The operation these 
acts seems have been for some time obstructed causes not very dis- 
tinctly but large use them was made charter the 
tenants Bute 1506, and their application was still further extended 
the years immediately following. 1509 more general process com- 
menced converting royal tenants into feuars, which traced with 
peculiar distinctness the Fife accounts. The change made vast 
improvement the immediate revenue, although, Mr. Mackay points 
out, the crown abandoned almost all prospective interest the increased 
value the lands. the other hand poor tenants had many cases 
give way rich persons who could make better offers for the holdings 
subject complaint mentioned Lyndsay’s Satyre the Three 
Estates.’ 

Such are the more salient facts brought out Mr. Mackay his very 
masterly preface the subject Scottish land and need 
say more show the high importance this volume students 
Scottish history. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Blessed Thomas More. the Rev. the Congrega- 
tion the Most Holy Redeemer. (London: Burns Oates. 1891.) 


THIRTY years ago writer the North British declared that 
biography Sir Thomas More remained written.’ spite 
the many Lives the great chancellor that exist, this statement was, and 
still is, measure true. The materials are abundant, and much has 
recently been made accessible that was unknown earlier writers. Mr. 
Seebohm has written only the earlier years More, and the story 
his whole life has not been told English since 1839 (Walter’s Life, 
Dolman’s Catholic Library’). Sir Arthur Cayley’s work (1808) has little 
value Sir James Mackintosh’s brief study (1807, republished 1844) still 
preserves its interest. The German lives Rudhart (1829) and Baum- 
stark (1879), works very different character and value, have never ex- 
cited interest England. Some years ago Mr. Cotter Morison contem- 
plated the task, but made progress it. high time, then, that 
attempt was made collect and record our fuller knowledge one 
the noblest English worthies. This attempt has been made Father 
Bridgett. based upon considerable study the materials, and 
appears generally, not always, written from the original sources.? 
The author careful state that the decree Beatification does not 
place the object beyond fair, candid, and intelligent criticism, even 
for the most docile and ordinary catholic and when says, have 
been sparing criticism, because the longer and more minutely 
have studied features, the more have admired and loved them,’ 


Vol. xxx. 162 seq. 
fructu qui doctrina Here Father Bridgett appears have taken 
his reference from later writer without verifying it. 
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few, any, those who claim know More’s life and works will fail 
sympathise with him. not, indeed, his estimate the character 
More his judgment the points difficulty his career that 
criticism will touch Father Bridgett. rather his account 
the position More relation the reforming tendencies the age 
which exception must taken. 

Throughout the book Father Bridgett seems trying make out 
that there were abuses the church corrected. Thus find 
constant tendency depreciate Colet, and every severe saying More 
against popes, clergy, monks explained away. Without going far 
Mr. Seebohm, who turns the Oxford reformers’ into modern broad 
churchmen,’ cannot fail see that, while clinging firmly not only 
essentials the catholic faith, but also many doctrines and customs 
medieval origin, More, well Erasmus and Colet, was liberal 
far beyond his time. reformation the lines which would have 
laid down would have been unmixed blessing Europe. There 
reason why our remembrance his severe condemnation the 
eccentricities Luther and the atrocities the peasants’ war should 
make forget such definite statements those which Father Bridgett 
quotes without seeming realise their importance. ‘It far more 
wished that God may raise such popes befit the Christian cause 
and the dignity the apostolic office—men who, despising riches and 
honour, will care only for heaven. With one two such popes 
the Christian world would soon perceive how much preferable that 
the papacy should reformed than abrogated. And doubt not that 
long ago Christ would have looked down the pastor His flock the 
Christian people had chosen rather pray for the welfare their father 
than persecute him, and hide the shame their father than 
laugh are not surprised that Wolsey throughout regarded 
mere political who did great harm the church. Such 
the traditional Romanist treatment. But Father Bridgett ought see 
that such view makes inference serious reflexion the honesty 
sagacity More, who invariably, except the probably spurious speech 
given Hall (Nov. 1529), speaks him with the highest respect and 
admiration. 

piece with Father Bridgett’s disguise More’sreal attitude towards 
the unreformed church his most ingenious description the opinions 
the sixteenth century with regard the papal supremacy. ‘How 
could highly educated catholic man hold, More confesses that did 
for time, that the supremacy the Roman pontiff was only eccle- 
man that the pope the divinely appointed successor St. Peter. But 
the great schism and the action the councils Constance and Basle, 
and the theories which that action had given rise, had made students 
acquainted with difficulties for which they found solutions.’ Has Father 
Bridgett made study the English chroniclers the thirteenth cen- 
surely not necessary, even for purposes hagiology, trace 
More’s doubts the councils Constance and Basle. cannot but con- 
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sider that Father Bridgett’s treatment the history Elizabeth Barton, 
both here and bis Life Blessed John Fisher,’ similarly mis- 
taken refusal look facts the face. declines pass any judgment 
the character her visions; entitles the chapter which dis- 
cusses More’s attitude towards her Holy Maid Kent;’ and thus 
finds place for that praise his hero which his noble sincerity 
justly deserves. 

The very inadequate treatment the religious works More (e.g. 
pp. 283, 298-299) was hardly expected religious biography, but 
may excused the score the lack general interest the subject. 
But there are, from the historical point view, two grave omissions 
the book. seriovs attempt made discuss More’s relation the 
Italian renaissance, subject singular and enduring interest and the 
account his History Richard sadly Nor does Father 
Bridgett try clear points historical importance, such those 
connected with the parliament 1529. These errors should repaired 
the second edition which this book, like the author’s work Fisher, 
will probably receive. Trivial slips too, such the repeated mention 
Dr. Lumley (for Lumby) 102, and the statement 111 that the 
famous picture More’s family belongs Lord Radnor, not Lord St. 
Oswald, should corrected. 

The book whole cannot considered worthy the hero, 
but work great patience and intelligence, written with 
charm style, but with deep and genuine enthusiasm for the subject, 
which indeed the one indispensable requisite any record 
saintly and beautiful life. 


and Papers, Foreign and Domestic. Henry VIII. Vol. XII. 
Part iv. 1537. Arranged and catalogued GAIRDNER. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1891.) 


volume brings the calendar the end the year 1537. covers 
the months June December, and contains the index the papers 
the whole year. The story the Pilgrimage Grace still lacked its 
conclusion, and this volume has, accordingly, despatch all its heroes. 
The government was triumphant, and was only concerned carry 
out its triumph effectively. Lords Darcey and Hussey, Sir 
Thomas Percy, Sir, Robert Constable, Sir Francis Bigod, and Robert 
Aske lived, theirs are the names which make the calendar interesting. 
July they were more, and the best means organising the 
council the north had next considered. When the history 
that council and the history the other Border councils come 
written, the papers calendared this volume will found great value, 
not merely regards the composition those bodies but also regards 
their methods working. 

The months June December 1537 saw the government triumphant 
more directions than one; the hard work the dissolution the 
smaller monasteries was over, and the time for the division the spoils 
had arrived. This volume gives the names the successful candidates 

VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. 
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and the measure their success; remains for historians discover 
what was the nature the services rendered that secured rewards from 
this source. The details the history the monasteries which were 
for the time exempt from dissolution, and the two houses founded 
pray for the souls Henry VIII and Queen Jane, have been given 
Dr. Gasquet, and this calendar proves the accuracy his investigations. 
One paper from Richard Southwell, describing his labours the disso- 
lution Furness Abbey, has overlooked; adds some interesting 
details Dr. Gasquet’s account. The monks repudiated the bill which 
they had signed the earl Sussex’s instigation, and said that they 
had agreed surrender the understanding that would the 
means getting them better living.’ Southwell compelled them 
keep their surrender, and when suggested that would assign them 
religion they attacked religion’ with the greatest violence. never 
heard written nor spoken religion that was worst, worse than they 
themselves were content confess.’ adds, apparently satirically, 
have not seen life such gentle companions; were great pity 
such goodly possessions should not assigned out for the pasturing 
snch blessed That the house had kept hospitality is, how- 
ever, admitted his own account, for suggests that divers parcels 
the demesne should distributed four five poor men who had 
wages the house and are now destitute. Their only want another 
house suppressed and divided into farms among the poor.’ 
Although the government skilful management could make appear 
that had few difficulties contend with this time, the spy system 
was means relaxed. The political rhymes the period are 
consequence extremely difficult interpret, and this calendar gives 
evidence the existence many they appear have been recited 
forms enigmatical that member the government could easily 
take offence. difficult imagine how such riddle this should 
ever haye become popular 


Vj. com, goon, wyth thris ten, ware men, 
Vij uyth vij shall mete wyth and many 

thousande shall wepe parabulam 

shulde seye what shuld have thanke. 
For that reckketh where that steppeth, 

may lyghtly wade depe. 


The new calendar offers singularly little help Cromwell’s future 
biographer. There are extant only forty-four his letters for these seven 
months, and very few these are concerned with matters much im- 
portance. The letters Michael Throckmorton are the most interesting, 
and his grand attack Pole’s family, printed Mr. Froude, really 
striking composition which probably shows Cromwell was. The 
majority letters are the Irish commissioners, and show his great 
grasp business detail. politics seem have had natural 
attraction for him; the few diplomatic letters which wrote this year 
have been published Notts’s and have great merit. his 
hands English diplomacy becomes singularly barren interest. 
markable letter from Cromwell the Council Calais (No. 267) shows 
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that Henry VIII had some difficulty changing the papistical fashion 
that town. ‘He thinks that you have little respect him, and 
desires intimate you that such abuses winked will put 
others the best your rooms. thought against all reason that 
the prayers women and their fond flickerings move you this.’ The 
list Cromwell’s Remembrances,’ his daily memoranda 
give perhaps the best picture his life and the mass laborious detail 
with which was filled. 

The triumph the government was crowned the birth Prince 
Edward. Only the death the queen served mar the both 
events were fruitful topics for correspondence. The letters and from 
Lady Lisle give admirable account the housewifely details that filled 
lady’s life that time. Some these have been printed Mrs. Everett 
Green her Letters Royal and Illustrious Ladies,’ source which 
Mr. Gairdner has overlooked. Numbers 55, 881, 4705, and 1084 (State 
Papers) have all appeared her valuable book. 

Mr. Gairdner’s index, which covers 232 pages, splendid monu- 
ment unfortunate that the index has postponed till 
the end the calendared year reached, but when comes is, far 
have tested it, extraordinary accuracy. There isa slight want 
consistency the manner which various spellings the same 
name are recorded these are sometimes given alphabetically with cross 
reference the best known spelling, sometimes brackets after the 
word ordinarily spelt, and few cases phenomenal spellings are 
omitted. What would motes other men’s work become beams Mr. 
Gairdner’s, because its great excellence. The only criticism which can 
legitimately offered that his abstracts are faithful almost en- 
able historians dispense with the original authorities. This system has 
its drawbacks and makes the calendar portentously long. not 
work supererogation for the government epitomise such sources 
Pole’s and Cranmer’s letters, Notts’s, Wyatt,’ and the like? Might not 
the humble pleasure correcting the errors such transcriptions 
left painstaking readers manuscript who cannot aspire construct 
great theory Henry VIII’s reign from shelves full calendars 
this volume would find itself considerably shorter, for contains 
new letters Pole’s and only one Cranmer’s—No. 435; for No. 
appears the Parker Society’s collection. 


Mary 


Ginés Hernandéz. 1889.) Die Wahl Pius zum Papste. Von 
Benno (Leipzig: Fock. 1891.) 

conclave Pius one the most remarkable papal con- 

claves, marking the epoch when the interference the great catholic 

powers Europe became obvious factor the election pope. 

This had, course, always been influential not until then did conclave 

become the visible field battle between two great powers. From this 


the step the direct right exclusion unacceptable candidates was 
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easy, and fact, although such right was claimed this occasion, 
Philip was able frustrate the election every cardinal whom 
considered inimical his interests. bring his own candidate in, how- 
ever, surpassed his powers, and after contest unequalled length and 
severity had acquiesce election not indeed disapproved 
him, but equally approved the king France, and more acceptable 
the grand duke Tuscany than either. Hinojosa modestly 
claims other merit for his work than the judicious use documents, 
some hitherto unknown. their aid has given lively picture 
episode keen and unscrupulous intrigue, which became the preface 
new epoch the history the papacy. The attitude Pius towards the 
great catholic powers was different from that his predecessors. Under 
him the papacy drops out the rank leading temporal powers, and 
accepts position inferiority towards the great sovereigns, receiving 
return spiritual liberty and the consolidation its doctrine and discipline 
the council Trent, 

Herr Hilliger’s entertaining monograph covers more ground than would 
have been inferred from the title-page, nearly half being 
review the pontificate Pius IV, intended auxiliary the full 
comprehension the influences which determined the election his suc- 
cessor. The deceased pope had gone very far the creation cardinals 
the interest his nephews, but not quite far enough. The result was 
nice balance parties that the new election could only effected 
compromise. After the defeat the two great cardinals, Farnese and 
Morone, their partisans united upon the comparatively obscure Ghislieri, 
monk and inquisitor, recommended Borromeo, the leader the 
late pope’s creatures, his austere piety, and Farnese his accept- 
ableness the king Spain. The result was consequently triumph 
for Philip, from the despatches whose ambassador Requesens obtain 
much our knowledge the negotiations. was momentous choice, 
bringing the long line zealous and persecuting popes who occupied 
the papal chair for sixty years, destroying all chance the concessions 
protestantism which Pius had been ready make, and preparing 
the way for steps unwise the deposition Elizabeth and sinister 
the approbation the St. Bartholomew. This conclave, therefore, 
equally with that Pius turning point the history the 
papacy. Hilliger relates its intrigues and vicissitudes with great 
clearness, and with such impartiality that difficult guess his 


own sentiments, save his deliberate and very unjust disparagement 


the liberal and tolerant Pius IV. The two Piuses were the represen- 
tatives contrary systems, and the memory the earlier has suffered 
much from historians imbued with the principles which became the 
criterion orthodoxy under his successors. GARNETT. 
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Acts English Martyrs hitherto unpublished. 
the same Society. (London: Burns Oates. 1891.) 


FatHER has made good beginning with work long expected 
from the Roman catholic community. Bishop Challoner had, indeed, 
century and half ago worked with scrupulous fidelity for his Me- 
moirs Missionary all the materials accessible him concern- 
ing the victims the penal laws against papists the reigns Elizabeth 


and the Stuarts. But the bishop regarded the facts from too narrow 


point view. took little note the provocation given Elizabeth 


the incessant intrigues and plots contrived and promoted the 


English catholic leaders. had not even seen many Roman catholic 
documents now available the student, and knew nothing the state 
papers and records protestant hands. moreover lacked every 


literary gift which could relieve the monotony his subject. 


tory the martyrs, then, needs rewritten; but, before this can 
done should be, large amount yet inedited material should 
put into print. strange that this was not done, least with regard 
all the Acts’ contemporary narratives the catholic side, during 
the years which elapsed between the conclusion the ordinary process 

the martyrs presided over Cardinal Manning 1874 and the papal 
decree beatification the December 1886. Father Pollen’s contri- 
bution comes somewhat late, and does not pretend complete. 
has, however, printed with suitable introductions number inedited 
narratives, mainly derived from the Stonyhurst and Westminster ar- 
chives, having reference about one-tenth the whole number 
martyrs. regretted that has not included some early and 
important catalogues, especially that drawn order from Rome 
1628 Dr. Smith, bishop Chalcedon, and addressed with interest- 
ing preface the cardinals propaganda. was mainly compari- 
son these catalogues that was discovered, after the list approved 
the ordinary process had been forwarded Rome, that through mistake 
Challoner two martyrs had been made out one man. The Roman 
congregation was able profit the rectification this error, but simi- 
lar errors may yet found. 

Again, Father Pollen omits portions his documents without giving 
sufficient reason for his omissions. Why, for are several 
stanzas (4, 7-12) autobiographical song Mr. John Thulis 
omitted? The verses question, are told, deal with the 
own labours, and the martyr was prominent appellant priest whom 
should like know more. Then, have the whole case before us, 
but fair that the corresponding documents regarding the martyrs, 
narratives their capture, examinations before the magistrates, 
preserved the Record Oftice and British Museum, should published. 
There reason suspect deliberate suppression falsification 
the catholic accounts—though some them come from strange sources, 
as, that written the notorious renegade priest and spy James 
Young, alias Dingley, alias Christopher, who one time made offer 
the government Father Parsons ;—but they least ropre- 
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sent only one side and suffer from inevitable bias. Father Pollen, how- 
ever, the title his book indicates, confines himself exclusively 
what may called Acts’ the ecclesiastical sense. seems impa- 
tient the intervention any unfriendly witness. Thus, royal pro- 
clamation makes known that while the priests Anderton and Marsden 
had once protested that they would venture their lives defence the 
queen against the pope any foreign invader sent him, and conse- 
quence had obtained respite, these priests now deny the fact and recoil 
from their former position. Such vacillation was natural and credible 
and indubitable cases the kind are record. Yet Father Pollen will 
not hear it, for ‘falsification their victims’ words frequent 
occurrence the utterances their persecutors, and ought make 
cautious receiving them.’ Caution indeed required both sides 
every step. 

The interest these Acts’ chiefly biographical. The reader must 
not expect find any strong light thrown upon the larger historical pro- 
blems. Nevertheless the more these narratives trials and executions 
are examined the more increasingly clear does become that the primary 
cause all this cruel bloodshed was the government’s well-grounded 
suspicion not only traitorous designs the part the missionaries 
body, but real peril the state their toleration. They were 
naturally regarded, use Mr. Simpson’s phrase, recruiting 
for King Philip. The methods adopted for their suppression were, our 
modern notions, unjust and barbarous, but the motive the persecution 
was political, not theological. Cardinal Allen his heart felt the 
truth this fact that tried cast reproach against his country. 
not question religion,’ said, our enemies have none, but 
the integrity the empire and worldly prosperity.’ the Roman 
martyrologist the distinction may insignificant, but the historian 
toleration all-important. 

the face the insidious interpretation the bull excommunica- 
tion brought from Rome Campion, with the decision the Jesuit 
theologians, Maldonat and Sa, the duty catholics take sides 
against the queen and the obligation priests persuade the laity 
case the projected invasion, any general protestations loyalty 
were regarded worthless, and the only sure way for prisoner escape 
the gallows was avow his willingness church. One Polydore 
Plasden, answer question put, declared that the king Spain 
were invade the country order establish the catholic faith 
(Plasden) would counsel all men maintain the right the prince.’ 
‘He saith marvellously well,’ cried Sir Walter Raleigh. ‘No more. 
will write the queen. know she will glad this plain 
dealing.’ Unfortunately for the priest the more wily and bloodthirsty 
interposed. Did Plasden, then, think that the queen had any 
right maintain protestantism, and would really such case fight 
for queen against pope? No, Plasden would never fight nor counsel 
others fight against his religion, for that were deny his faith; and 
went bravely his death. This was hard measure for 1591, when 
the worst the Spanish panic was over. But was not till the very 
last days Elizabeth’s reign, when the appellant movement against 
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Jesuit rule and Spanish faction had come head, that the notion 
practical distinction between priests politically safe and politically unsafe 
could entertained. The outbreak the gunpowder plot was not cal- 
culated facilitate any feeble steps James that direction. His oath 
allegiance only played into the hands the pope. was needless 
and absurd for the state call upon priests pronounce the doctrine 
the deposing power heretical.’ The terms the oath enabled the 
pope escape the which reasonably worded rejection 
the offensive claim would have placed him, and provided him with 
plausible ground for prohibiting altogether. The pope, however, 
his side was not justified declaring the language the oath flat 
contrary faith and salvation.’ was, any case, pitiable see mis- 
sionaries loyal they were zealous—among them two three the 
appellant priests, men who doubtless heartily repudiated the ultramontane 
doctrines—dying not for any dogma their creed, but through blind 
obedience arbitrary decree the pope from scruple regarding 
their right private individuals declare theological opinion, their 
own eyes false and mischievous, also heretical.’ Some interesting 
examples logical fencing this subject will found Father Pollen’s 
volume. John Almond seems have had the best his argument with 
the bishop London. George Gervaise, Benedictine (executed 1608), 
had difficulties and needed arguments. The recorder and justices 
demanded whether the pope could excommunicate depose princes, 
which with vehement voice, the great admiration standers-by, 
answered, Yea, and also all princes the world which the heretics 
fell into great laughter.’ 

The total number martyrs since the accession approved 
Rome 265. these twenty-four, having figured the pictures 
which Gregory XIII allowed painted the English college, are 
declared blessed; the rest are, for the present, entitled venerable. 
Seventy-three are laymen and women. But only fiction, 
partly theological and partly historical, that all this list can said 
have been put death odiwm fidei. Among the martyrs’ are priest 
who joins army insurgents and says mass for them, layman who de- 
fiantly promulgates the bull deposing his queen, woman who contrives the 
escape priest from gaol, and number priests and laymen who, how- 
ever innocent, are indicted and condemned solely for political and criminal 
conspiracies which they were believed guilty judge and jury. 
The fact that some these cases priest’s life was forfeited accord- 
ing the laws, grounds other than those for which was indicted, 
hardly enough constitute him martyr any rational sense, nor 
fair the strength such cases affix the stigma religious perse- 
cution upon state sovereign. 

the recent decree the congregation rites (printed Father 
Pollen) remarked that until lately the cause these martyrs had 
never been officially treated and the credit initiating the movement 
seems given Cardinal Wiseman. But this ignore not only 
the proceedings the cardinals and Bishop Smith 1628, already men- 
tioned, but the more definite action the pope few years later (February 
1643), commissioning apostolic letters the archbishop Cambrai 
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act place the ordinaries England, empowering him appoint 
delegates England institute formal process, evidence 
oath regarding the martyrs, and transmit the same Rome. The 
seizure the archbishop’s letters and the civil war put abrupt end 
the proceedings. Many martyrs have been added the catalogue since 
that date, and interesting note that one the delegates, Father 
Cox, 0.5.B., thus appointed 1643 inquire into the deaths the 
martyrs, died himself, after tedious imprisonment, the Clink gaol. 

hoped that Father Pollen will find mears continue his 
labours this field. His volume shows much industry and care, and 
crowned admirable index. Law. 


Calendar State Papers, Ireland. Vol. V.: 1592-6. Edited Hans 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1890.) 


now more than thirty years since the first volume Mr. Hamilton’s 
State relating Ireland appeared. volume every 
six years can hardly described rapid progress even the case 
official publication. But, whatever our regrets this respect, they 
are measure compensated knowledge the difficulties the 
task and the careful editing the work has received. indeed not 
difficult matter, with the help that Mr. Hamilton has himself furnished, 
pick holes here and there his work, especially the first two volumes. 
document that appears have been misplaced 
misdated more frequently the name Irish chieftain that has 
been wrongly venial offence surely, considering the erratic 
spelling the more frequently still important document 
too imperfectly digested furnish sufficient clue its contents. But 
those who have worked most constantly among the State Papers this 
period will the first acknowledge its general excellence. would 
course too much say that the calendar effect history 
the period covers, even that absolutely indispensable the 
historian those times, but undoubtedly serves very materially 
lighten his labours, and furnishing incentive the study Irish 
history the same time provides the means for its effectual 
prosecution. the work has grown size, also has increased 
usefulness. the first two volumes, covering period seventy-six years 
(1509-1585), the descriptions the contents documents were often pro- 
vokingly meagre. The third volume showed marked improve- 
ment this respect. From that time all the more important documents 
have been given extenso, and the less important ones carefully digested, 
that for the period 1586-96 hardly necessary for the student 
have recourse the documents themselves. One great drawback, how- 
ever, the general usefulness the calendar its restriction 
documents preserved the Record Office. And cannot help 
regretting that the method adopted Messrs. Russell Prendergast 
their calendar, including documents importance preserved the 
British Museum and elsewhere, was not pursued the present instance. 
But turn the volume hand, which may describe general 
terms the first act that great tragic drama which reached its climax 
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the flight the earls Tyrone and Tyrconnell, the confiscation 
their estates, and the plantation Ulsier. The Invincible Armada has 
come and gone, but Spanish intrigues are still rife and the hopes the 
are siill fixed Philip. Sir Brian O’Rourke has paid with his 
head for his temerity succouring the shipwrecked Spaniards who took 
refuge his country, but his son Brian Oge rules his stead. Hugh 
Roe after once failing, has last managed escape from 
Dublin Castle the dead winter, and with the assistance Feagh 
Mac Hugh O’Byrne and the connivance Tyrone has reached his own 
country, where, with the consent his father has taken upon himself 
the title O’Donnell and waits his opportunity avenge the indignities 
placed upon him. Tyrone himself, ever watchful his old enemy, now 
his brother-in-law, but all the more his enemy, Sir Henry Bagenall, and 
full ambitious projects, still maintains the outward demeanour 
loyal subject. 

The curtain rises scene universal tranquillity. estate 
this realm,’ the lord deputy Fitzwilliam and the council write 
Nov. 1592, ‘is quiet, without any stir known troubles any part 
thereof.’ Meanwhile, the plantation Munster flourished apace, though 
the undertakers, true, were not everything that could desired, 
and commissioners had appointed settle the disputes that had 
arisen among them and enforce the conditions under which they held 
their grants. Still there was every hope that, with peace, Munster, like 
Connaught, would soon able pay its own way. the winter 
drew close, rumours disquieting nature reached Fitzwilliam. 
Edmund Magauran, titular primate all with his fellows, was 
reported busily engaged fanning the flames sedition 
the north, and there were good grounds suspect that 
Maguire, and O’Rourke were prepared raise the standard rebellion 
the first favourable opportunity. Sir Richard Bingham, the venerable 
president Connaught, was for invading Maguire’s territory and nipping 
the conspiracy the bud. But Fitzwilliam, who had belief 
Bingham’s ability carry out his part the project, and who clearly 
recognised the danger pushing matters extremity, refused 
countenance his scheme. course, when shortly afterwards became 
apparent that Maguire was only catspaw Tyrone, had submit 
sharply reprimanded Elizabeth for his refusal support 
Bingham. But this was after the event, and there can doubt that 
under the circumstances his view the situation was wholly justifiable, 
Shortly afterwards, however, when Tyrone’s conduct laid him open 
suspicion, Fitzwilliam tried allure him Dublin (lord deputy and 
council Burghley, April, And when Tyrone, suspecting the 
trap that was laid for him, excused himself, Fitzwilliam required him and 
appear Dundalk June, ‘that under pretence 
border causes might lay hold him there.’ 

this and other points importance the calendar altogether 
silent, and quite clear that number letters both and from 
Fitzwilliam are present missing from the collection Fetter Lane. 
But hope revert this subject another time. present must 
suffice say that was deemed advisable wink Tyrone’s delin- 
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quencies and make use him recover Maguire. was risky 
proceeding set one rebel catch another, especially Maguire, 
was supposed, was merely Tyrone’s agent, but there was just chance 
that Tyrone had been maligned and that might willing prove his 
loyalty, and the government were ready catch any straw. ‘Tyrone 
readily undertook the task committed him, and July wrote from 
Dungannon that Maguire was prepared disband his forces and 
appear with Tyrone before the council provided might receive pro- 
tection for three months, ‘and that assurance from you for the safety 
his country meet desired that 137). Fitzwilliam 
sent the protection desired, but the same time ordered Bingham 
prepare invade Fermanagh case Maguire should refuse sub- 
mit. Sept. Tyrone wrote that Maguire, after dispersing his 
forces, had gathered them together again and, ‘little regarding the 
clemency her majesty,’ was preparing invade Monaghan (p. 147). 
day two afterwards Tyrone appeared his own free will Dublin 
and handed copy his grievances. week later Bingham wrote 
Burghley (p. 150): Ulster has for many years been the sink all 
revolts. The Earl Tyrone the Maguire himself might 
suppressed 200 soldiers.’ Early September Sir Henry Bagenall, 
with horse and 208 foot, invaded Fermanagh from the side 
Monaghan, burning the rebels’ corn went and beating the woods 
about Lough Erne. Enniskillen, the chief house,’ was 
joined the earl Tyrone with 200 horse and 600 foot. Meanwhile 
Sir Richard Bingham watched the passes the Connaught side. 
Oct. Bagenall fell with Maguire Beleek, found the 
enemy his full strength,’ and gained splendid victory’ over him, 
more than 300 rebels being slain. During the fight Tyrone was wounded 
the foot with dart, which did not fail make the most, and 
was noticed his disparagement that made earnest motion gone 
the day before the conflict.’ His conduct seizing the creaghts Connor 
Roe Maguire, ‘the most dutifulest man that was suspicious, 
and suspicion almost became certainty when was credibly reported 
that he, and Maguire had recently had meeting together. 
see reason,’ wrote Bingham, but hold very good and honour- 
able opinion the earl Tyrone, for her majesty and the state hath set 
him and the state must uphold him still else will fall; and 
besides wise and well experienced the course but all 
men judgment here and such espials and beggars employ into 
Fermanagh wholly assure that Maguire doth nothing without 
the Earl’s advice and consent and that the Earl may his own pleasure 
rule both Maguire and Hugh Roe (p. 162). 

was the last act service rendered Tyrone. After the fight, 
retired Dungannon, where waited the further development events. 
Maguire had escaped into O’Donnell’s country. His losses had been 
really very trifling, and Sir Ralph Lane reported that had 
already collected 1,000 men, and that strong reinforcements from Scotland 
were the way him (p. Feb. 1594, Captain Dowdall, with 

the assistance Captain George Bingham, captured Enniskillen, and 
Maguire, feeling his declining estate,’ sent crave for mercy. The 
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question was what with him. Chancellor Loftus, Sir Richard 
Gardener, and Sir Anthony St. Leger, who had been appointed commis- 
sioners treat with Tyrone, advised pacification pardoning him 
and revoking Sir Henry Bagenall (p. 221). Bingham the contrary 
thought would great indignity the state take arrant 
traitor (p. 203), and Sir Roger Wilbraham advised that his country should 
established Monaghan had been (p. 209). for Tyrone ex- 
pressed himself willing treat with commissioners, but altogether 
declined have anything with Fitzwilliam Bagenall. 
pp. 222-6 long and interesting account, signed the commissioners, 
their attempts parley with him and O’Donnell. was clear 
Fitzwilliam that Tyrone would only have peace his own terms, which 
practically meant the evacuation the garrison Newry, and re- 
quested that 1,500 soldiers might immediately sent from England. 
April Captain Henshawe reported that Connor Roe Maguire had 
been plundered Cormack the earl’s brother, and his cattle 
driven off into Tyrone. About the same time letter was intercepted 
from Tyrone Neale M‘Brian O’Neill, requiring him and every other 
that shall your counsel and advice true Owen M‘Hugh 
M‘Neale Oge (p. 239), the significance which was apparent 
when became known that Tyrone had been trying tamper with the 
earl Kildare (p. 241). 

the last day July the new lord deputy, Sir William Russell, 
arrived the Head Houth, and Fitzwilliam, having surrendered the 
sword office Aug., sailed for England next day. day two 
later Tyrone appeared Dublin, and having deluded Russell into the belief 
that was the most loyal subjects quietly slipped away again. Mean- 
while the little garrison placed Dowdall Enniskillen was being hard 
pressed Maguire and and relief party under Sir Henry Duke 
having been repulsed with loss, Russell was constrained thither 
person. The garrison was relieved, but the deputy was chagrined 
find how little trust was placed Tyrone’s promises. was un- 
able, had written him, hand over his eldest son pledge his 
loyalty according his promise, both and his brother had been 
carried off Crew, near Newton Stewart, their foster-fathers! Bingham, 
who never minced his phrases, roundly asserted that the whole thing was 
ruse, and that the attack Enniskillen had been planned Tyrone. 
Anxious retrieve his mistake, Russell invited Tyrone Dublin, but, 
having recently had his head the lion’s mouth, the earl declined the 
invitation. Sir Geoffrey Fenton, who had been inclined take his 
part against Fitzwilliam, now declared that trust was placed 
him, and Russell wrote that had broken off all manner 
temporising courses with him. 

With the new year affairs began assume more serious aspect. 
was evident that there was thorough understanding between Tyrone 
and Feagh Mac Hugh O’Byrne, and there were rumours Spanish 
invasion supported from Scotland the earl Huntly. Reinforce- 
ments under Sir John Norris were advertised being the way, but 
Tyrone had prior information and struck the first blow invading Cavan 
and Louth, which burned the very walls Drogheda. When 
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Norris landed Waterford May 1595, the fort the Blackwater 
had fallen, and day two later Enniskillen was recaptured Maguire. 
Tyrone had cut off all communication land between Newry ard 
Dundalk, and though the distance was only eight miles, Sir Henry 
Bagenall, after relieving the garrison Monaghan, was compelled 
bring his forces, the best footmen Ireland and near 300 horse,’ 
round sea. Before Norris could take the field Sligo Castle had 
and its commander George Bingham been slain. June Tyrone 
was proclaimed ‘in the English and Irish tongues Dundalk,’ but 
man any account came from the rebels their 
the approach the army Tyrone, having first fired Armagh, fell back 
Dungannon, and, all could, Norris failed bring him engage- 
ment. make matters worse, the relations between Russell and Norris 
became strained cause the former withdraw altogether from the 
management the war. Aug. Lane wrote that 4,000 Scots had 
landed the Great Ardes, and that Tyrone offered give marriage 
the bachelors them generally through the army, the daughters his 
gentlemen and freeholders, every one wife degree proportionable 
the man that marry her’ (p. seems have been 
truth the report, but the situation was sufficiently grave cause Cecil 
write Norris authorising him treat with Tyrone. Her Majesty,’ 
said, would content see what was the traitor’s heart, and 
what would offer’ (p. But all that Norris could extract 
from him was the very conditional promise submission printed 
374. Sept. the lord deputy sent Burghley long account 
furnished Captain Francis Stafford (pp. 387-890) engagement 
between Norris and Tyrone the 5th, place eight miles the 
Newry side Armagh called Twissare day two 
after the engagement old Turlough Lynagh died, and Phillip 
announced that Tyrone was about take upon himself the title 
The coming the place O’Neill,’ wrote Norris, confirming 
the intelligence, made the rebel much and harder yield 
his duty, and flattereth himself much with the hope foreign 
assistance.’ Nevertheless Sept. O’Neill wrote the lord deputy 
submissive terms, offering meet him Dundalk negotiate peace 
(p. 408). Whether was sincere not, depends upon the interpre- 
tation placed the fact that only two days before had 
addressed letters King Philip, Don Carlos, and Don John d’Aquila, 
earnestly soliciting instant support. The priest who carried the letters 
was arrested Drogheda and shortly afterwards broke his neck 
attempting escape out Dublin Castle (p. 451). 

The information thus obtained seemed throw blaze light 
motives, but however indignant Elizabeth might naturally feel 
his duplicity the situation demanded that notice should taken 
(p.418). Oct. truce was agreed upon for week, and Tyrone, 
who, Norris’s satisfaction, had again dropped the title 
having tendered his submission the 18th, the truce was extended 
Jan. 1596. Elizabeth was willing enough pardon him, but she stuck 
leaving him possessed either with his dignity earldom and with 
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large possessions now enjoyeth,’ and the ingenuity her law officers 
was set work discover how her wishes this respect might carried 
into effect (p. Tyrone also had his own objections, and when urged 
the lord deputy and council meet them Drogheda receive his 
pardon, pleaded the case Sir Brian M‘Phelim O’Neill and Hugh 
Roe Mac Mahon, and the oath had made all that had combined with 
him, not anything but their general consents, the which being all 
against it, could not, without great danger himself, come in’ 
(p. 442). order save the situation the truce, now the point 
expiring, was extended Feb., and Sir Henry Wallop and Sir Robert 
Gardener, personae yratae, were appointed treat with him. The docu- 
ments relating their negotiations have already been printed the 
calendar Carew Papers, and there nothing new add. Jan. 
1596, cessation arms was agreed upon till the queen’s pleasure was 
known, and Sir Robert Gardener was despatched court report their 
proceedings, but Elizabeth refused him her presence because 
and Sir Henry Wallop had used too gentle subscriptions treating with 
the rebels your loving friends” and very good (p. 488). 
Wallop and Gardener having failed, Sir John Norris and Sir Geoffrey Fenton 
were authorised negotiate with the and his associates, and 
April they reported that Maguire, Mac Mahon, Sir John Shane 
M‘Brian, and Ross O’Ferrall had ‘made their personal submissions 
the marketplace Dundalk upon their knees’ and had received their 
pardons. Tyrone, O’Donnell, and O’Rourke were more difficult come 
at. They altogether declined treat anywhere except the open fields. 
They insisted that their allies Connaught should included the 
pacification, and that the garrison Armagh should withdrawn. 
But Elizabeth was determined have peace any price, and Norris 
and Fenton being nothing loth meet her wishes this respect, the paci- 
fication was signed April. day two later Spanish vessel 
hove sight, and Norris was afraid that would overthrow the course 
begun for the pacification.’ But neither Tyrone nor O’Donnell, though 
they both went the Lifford meet the Spaniards, showed any symp- 
toms rebellion. They had been received into the favour their own 
princess and could not answer the expectations Philip. Such, according 
their own report, was the answer they had given Philip’s message. 
But rumour asserted that their meeting had been very secret, and they 
had signed instrument assuring the king Spain their services, and 
one the last entries the volume, dated June 1596, the effect 
that Tyrone expected supplied with forces out Spain August, and 
that upon their arrival would send his son the king for pledge. 
Other documents worthy notice, but which can only briefly 
allude, are the reports the commissioners for the plantation Munster 
‘an account made life from first going out England into France 
unto this day, Thomas Finglas,’ with Relation all the Irish 
priests knows the Low Countries,’ the same writer some curious 
papers relating Grany Malley, notable traitoress and nurse all 
rebellions; references Trinity College and the necessity for endowing 
notices regarding Richard Boyle, afterwards the great earl Cork, and 
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Lodowick Briskett, Edmund Spenser’s friend, from one which learn 
that his father was natural Italian and that himself kept corre- 
spondence with Florence and, finally, very interesting letter from Sir 
John Dowdall Burghley the nature the Irish. 


Philipp der Begriinder der historischen ein 
zur Geschichte der geographischen Wissenchaft. Von Dr. 
Professor der Erdkunde der Breslau. 
(Vienna: 1891.) 


THE university Leyden during the first half-century its existence 
held the first place for learning among the universities the time. The 
list its teaching staff contains small proportion names still famous 
great philologists, grammarians, jurists, and theologians. Among 
these for his solid erudition and valuable contributions 


geographical science Philip Cliiver deserves reckoned. Unlike, 


however, many his contemporaries, notably Lipsius and Scaliger, 
left behind him collections letters throw light upon his life and 
labours. The only real source biographical information concerning 
his strange and adventurous ¢areer contained the funeral oration 
Daniel Heinsius, which printed appendix Cliiver’s Introductio 
universam geographicam.’ From this, together with all the hints and 
allusions scattered here and there his published works, Dr. Partsch 
has compiled the account the life the geographer which contained 
the pamphlet under review. The close connexion with 
England should render some interest English readers. 

The father Cliiver was master the mint Danzig, and here 
Philip was born 1580. boy spent some years the Polish 
court, and afterwards the imperial court Prague, and thus early 
acquired love for travel and acquaintance with foreign tongues. 
1600 was sent Leyden study jurisprudence. first seems 
have led gay and roystering life with boon companions, and have 
been both extravagant and dissipated. From these evil ways was res- 
cued the influence Joseph That remarkable man had 
1593 the post relinquished Lipsius, and had since been 
the unrecognised head and director the studies the university. 
strove make himself acquainted with all the more promising young 
men, and help and encourage them their work. perceived the 
natural bent Cliiver for the study geographical antiquity, and 
urged him accordingly throw jurisprudence and follow his inclination. 
The advice was taken, but its issue was unfortunate. Philip’s father, 
already irritated his son’s extravagances, was still further annoyed 
when learnt that had abandoned the study law. breach 
was the result, and cutting off all supplies except such were from 
time time secretly furnished the mother. For time Cliiver led 
wandering life adventure. served for two years soldier against 
the Turks, then visited Bohemia, where got himself into trouble 
writing pamphlet defence imprisoned nobleman, Baron Georg 
Popel von Lobkowitz, who had former days shown him kindness. 
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had better have let his pen rest, for the result his pamphlet was that 
Popel was secretly executed, while himself was thrown into prison. 
had now resources, and, getting free once more, was obliged 
struggle for livelihood best could. had mastered ten lan- 
guages, and set himself work his task, the geography the 
ancient world, systematic personal study all the civilised lands 
antiquity, eking out the doles received from his mother private 
tuition. But was constant debt, and often the point starvation. 
increase his difficulties married, while his travels, penniless 
English girl. Scarcely anything known the details life 
between 1607 and 1613, except that wandered through Norway, Scotland, 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, and upper and central Italy. 
But interesting learn that stayed for the longest period Eng- 
land, because was attracted the rich store manuscripts the 
newly opened Bodleian library, and his predilection was doubt cemented 
the love-match which made during his residence. England, 
too, the introduction Scaliger made the acquaintance Casaubon, 
who gave him encouragement and assistance his researches, and Eng- 
land his first work, tribus Rheni alveis was written, though 
was published Leyden. 

1615 returned Holland, and the following year published 
his ‘Germania Antiqua,’ work which aroused much attention 
the learned world, and established the reputation its author. 
recognition the value his work, the States-General appointed 
him the office Geographicus Academicus with stipend 500 
florins. This was small sum, but meant that the days misery and 
indigence were over. now set work the geography Italy 
and and after sixteen months spent collecting materials, 
started December 1617, company with his friend Holstenius (the 
Vatican librarian), walk foot through the entire country proposed 
describe. The routes which traversed, and which are given map 
the end Dr. Partsch’s pamphlet, amount more than 3,700 kil. 
Though strong frame, and exceedingly active and vigorous, this 
gigantic effort, accompanied was all manner exposure and 
privation, undermined Cliiver’s constitution, and returned Leyden 
broken-down man. His work progressed but slowly, but persevered, 
and 1619 his Sicilia Antiqua was published. His Italia Antiqua’ 
was require yet more strenuous effort. His wife, who had long been 


ailing, died; himself was reduced mere shadow his former self. 


When his powerful frame had shrunk almost skeleton, the very 
closing days his life corrected the last proofs for the press. Then 
the last day 1622 his life suffering and struggle came end. 
left son and daughter the care their aged English grand- 
mother, totally unprovided for. had won reputation but not profit 
from his labours. 

Upon the character the value Cliiver’s writings not necessary 
for here enlarge. must refer the reader the analysis their 
contents and the judgment passed upon them Dr. Partsch. This 
judgment contained its shortest form the following sentence 
Die grossen Werke, denen Cliiver die alte Geographie Deutschlands, 
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und Siciliens mit Gelehrsamkeit und beherr- 
schender Urtheilskraft sind bahnbrechend grundlegend fiir 
einen ganzen Zweig der Wissenschaft (p. 36). The pamphlet 
concludes with account the progress the science since the days 
Cliiver. GEORGE 


The Manuscripts his Grace the Duke Portland. Hist. 
Manuscripts Commission Thirteenth Report. Appendix. Part 
(London Printed for H.M. Stationery Office. 1891.) 


may have been the political demerits Charles had one 
supreme virtue the eyes historians. Immediately the death 
each his secretaries state seized upon the papers the cus- 
tody his late minister, thereby, unwittingly, laying the foundation 
the true history his reign. this, other matters, Charles 
differed from his father. Nalson, Mr. Daniell, the editor the 
present volume, tells his introduction, was apparently allowed 
take almost anything pleased from the office the clerk the parlia- 
ment.’ After his death considerable number these papers found their 
way into the Tanner collection the Bodleian library, whilst the re- 
mainder, some unexplained manner, found their way into the hands 
former duke Portland. The two portions together illustrate the parlia- 
mentary side the civil war, the greater part the letters having been 
addressed Speaker Lenthall, just the royalist side illustrated 
the Clarendon manuscripts Oxford. 

editing the first volume the calendar the duke Portland’s 
part the Nalson collection Mr. Daniell has done his work carefully and 
well. has printed full nearly all important documents, and 
has briefly indicated the nature the contents those less interest. 
His complaint that much has already been printed that the interest 
the calendar much diminished’ hardly borne out examination. 
The searcher who already acquainted with the hitherto available sources 
information constantly stumbling upon new facts finding old facts 
set new light. Much has been said about the influence local 
feeling the course the civil war, would difficult find better 
illustration than afforded the sentences which the royalist 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale announces, Nov. 1642 (p. 70), the news 
that Danish ambassador has gone post the king.’ 

‘It reported hath brought propositions the king 
ment, whereunto the parliament will not condescend will send great 
forces the spring aid his are like feel the 
miserable effects our own disagreement the next summer, which like 
make this kingdom the seat war for all the nations Christendom. 
Yorkshire should have some happiness could make end 
the troubles and distractions our county, and divert the war south- 
ward, that whatever foreign nations come they may employed the 
south, where the well-spring our miseries began, and where there 
pillage enough satisfy many armies.’ 

Amongst important papers may mentioned the examinations 
some the officers concerned the army plot (p. 15), which will 
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have carefully examined connexion with existing evidence 
whenever fresh attempt made tell the story movement which 
did much shake confidence Charles, whilst 124 have 
curious statement, made July 1643, that ‘my lord Newport this 
day com and hath brought with him offer from the lordes Essex, 
Say, and Manchester, Stapleton and others turning that 
whole army the kinges service.’ Newport’s authority not good 
one base sweeping accusation perfidy on, and even proposal 
the kind was really made Essex and the rest one would like 
know what conditions were required from the king. 

Enough has been said give hint the richness the feast which 
the duke Portland has provided and Mr. Daniell has set before us. 
The only point which objection may taken his editing his 
persistency spelling proper names finds them his documents. 
Surely the proper course adopt the case well-known personages 
give the spelling which accepted all men the present day. 
The reader irritated having peer the realm called Lord George 
Digby, and reading Cardinal Mazarine and Mr. Thomazon. 
not very familiar with the detailed history the time, will 
liable forget that the Mr. Saxby who seized upon the Scottish com- 
missioners February 1649 identical with the well-known agitator 
whom has known Sexby. Mr. Daniell’s statement (p. xvi) that 
‘the last castle surrender North Wales was Holt’ obviously 
mere slip the memory. Harlech Castle held out for thirteen days 
after Holt surrendered. GARDINER. 


Pitt. Lord (London: Macmillan Co. 1891.) 


this little book Lord Rosebery has discharged difficult task with 
admirable skill. Travelling over ground which Lord Stanhope, Lord 
Macaulay, and Mr. Lecky have made familiar, has contrived draw 
material from all these writers, and, the same time, produce work 
which original. His Pitt not the Pitt any his predecessors. 
differs from Lord Macaulay respect the minister’s policy during the 
last half his long administration differs from Mr. Lecky respect 
the minister’s treatment Lord Fitzwilliam. has stated his own 
conclusions language which once moderate and clear and, his 
first serious attempt literature, has furnished one more example 
that man, who has risen high rank speaker, may hope acquire 
distinction writer. shall not attempt follow Lord Rosebery 
through the whole his monograph. shall omit all reference the 
marvellous story Pitt’s boyhood and early rise; and shall equally 
refrain from dwelling his later years, when his powers were clouded 
illness and crippled the attitude the king. the little space 
our disposal, shall confine ourselves three subjects connected with 
Pitt’s first administration, viz. his policy from 1788 1792; his conduct 
from 1792 and his treatment Lord Fitzwilliam 1794-5. 

difficult award too high praise the first eight years Pitt’s 
administration. Lord Beaconsfield—so Lord Rosebery tells us—thought 
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that they formed his title-deed looked upon tory minister. 
But they really confer upon him the far higher merit that attaches any 
statesman advance his age. His efforts for parliamentary reform, 
commenced before held office, but continued after had succeeded 
power, proved that, organic questions, was before all his succes- 
sors till the time Grey. His proposal 1785 secure for Ireland 
permanent and irrevocable participation the commercial advantages ‘of 
this country,’ might, had been adopted parliament, have altered 
the future history the United Kingdom. His Irish policy 
Lord Rosebery rightly says that the liberal measures that year were 
forced the cabinet the Irish government—did more promote 
religious liberty than any other legislation before 1828-9. His negotiations 
with France anticipated the policy which Mr. Cobden and Mr. Gladstone 
gave effect more than seventy years afterwards. was the first English 
financier who endeavoured check smuggling reduction duties. 
Though Lord Macaulay declared that his sinking fund, far differed 
from other sinking funds, differed only for the worse,’ his judgment 
emphatically untrue that fund till the outbreak war, and the ex- 
penditure which war involved, made not only useless but mischievous. 
Pitt’s institution the consolidated fund not mentioned Lord Rose- 
bery, just was not mentioned Lord Macaulay. was partly due 
the recommendation the committee public accounts. But the 
minister who gave effect that deserves recollected 
for reform which, combining scores small accounts into one large 
account, simplified administration and promoted economy. Lord Rose- 
bery truly says him 

The task had set himself was raise the nation from the exhaus- 
tion the American war repair her finance strengthen reform 
the foundations the constitution, and liberal Irish policy the bonds 
empire. was meditating the broadest application free trade 
principles—the throwing open our ports and the raising our 
revenue entirely internal taxation. His enthusiasm was all for peace, 
retrenchment, and reform. had the consciousness boundless 
capacity for meeting the real requirements the country. Had been 
able carry out his own policy, had France only left him alone, even 
given him loophole for abstention, would have been far the 
greatest minister that England has ever seen.’ 

But this brings the second half Pitt’s administration. 
Rosebery’s position expressed the preceding Pitt was 
forced into the war, because France did not leave him alone even give 
him loophole for abstention. But this accurate statement 
the facts? Lord Rosebery shows that, Nov. 1792, Pitt was 
favour leaving France ‘arrange its own internal affairs 
can.’ that date, therefore, Pitt had not been forced into war 
French action; but Lord Rosebery thinks that the decrees Nov. 
and Dec. 1792, coupled with the opening the Scheldt, left Pitt 
alternative. ‘The first these decrees promised assistance all 
nations that should revolt against their governments; the second 
compelled all territories occupied the French accept the new French 
institutions.’ Monstrous these decrees were, not clear that 
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was the duty this country resist them force arms; while the 
correspondence Maret, well the language which the king was 
advised use the speech from the throne, proves that, down Decem- 
ber 1792, Pitt did not despair preserving the blessings peace.’ 
fact, was neither the decree November nor the threatened 
opening the Scheldt, but the trial and execution Louis XVI 
January, which led the abrupt dismissal Chauvelin from England, 
and the consequent declaration war the French Republic; and, though 
Pitt’s hands were forced the matter, was not driven the extreme 
step sending Chauvelin his passports the policy France, but 
the horror George III the execution foreign sovereign and 
the frenzied excitement public opinion. Powerful Pitt was, for the 
second time two years found necessary defer the strong 
feeling the people. March 1791, had been compelled abandon 
his hostile preparations against and similarly, January 1793, 
was forced forego the hope which still clung maintaining 
peace with France. 

The circumstance was fatal Pitt’s reputation. ‘The most strenu- 
ous peace minister that ever held office this country,’ was destined 
prove his incapacity for conducting great war. During the whole 
his tenure office this country obtained results commensurate 
with its exertions and its expenditure. The English navy, indeed, 
achieved some brilliant successes; for, Lord Macaulay says, the 
English navy mismanagement could but, quote the same 
great writer, English army under Pitt was the laughing-stock all 
Europe. could not boast one single brilliant exploit. had never 
shown itself the continent but beaten, chased, forced re- 
embark, forced capitulate. take some sugar island the West 
Indies, scatter some mob half-naked Irish peasants, such were the 
most splendid victories won the British troops under Pitt’s auspices.’ 
The failure our arms land was distinctly attributable Pitt. 
never realised the nature the war which had been reluctantly com- 
undertake. could not believe that France could continue 
her exertions after the loss her credit. could not consequently 
imagine that the war would protracted. failed understand the 
new forces which revolution had created, and, quote Lord Macaulay 
again, acted ‘had deal with the harlots and fops the old 
court Versailles.’ And this radical failure comprehend the nature 
the struggle not only led military disgrace, concurrently pro- 
duced the greatest financial embarrassment. prevented Pitt, the 
outset, from making the necessary provision for the expenses the 
struggle induced him continue the operations the sinking fund 
when had become not merely useless but mischievous, and involved the 
rapid accumulation the debt till stood amount which crippled 
his His domestic policy during the same period was equally 
unfortunate. hardly too much say that precipitated rebellion 
Ireland, while Scotland and England state prosecutions, suspen- 
sions the Habeas Corpus Act, and gagging acts every description made 


this country less free than had been any time during the preceding 
hundred years. 
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Lord Rosebery attempts defend this policy repression dwell- 
ing the circumstances the time and pointing the popular 
clamour. was not the coercion people government, was 
the coercion government the people. But compelled 
admit that Pitt was compelled drag out the remainder his life 
darkness and dismay, wrecking his whole financial edifice find 
funds for incapable generals and for foreign statesmen more capable than 
honest, postponing and, indeed, repressing all his projected reforms.’ 
One reform, indeed, Lord Rosebery claims that Pitt did introduce this 
miserable period. His poor law, though constantly revised, was remark- 
able sterling and strenuous endeavour grapple with great ques- 
But Lord Rosebery cannot surely ignorant that the poor law 
1796, allowing relief given aid wages, inflicted greater 
injury the poor than any other measure passed the eighteenth century, 
and imposed burden the property the country which became, 
the course the next generation, even more intolerable than the interest 
the great debt which war had necessitated. 

have little space left our disposal consider Pitt’s quarrel with 
Lord Fitzwilliam. The account it, this volume, does credit Lord 
Rosebery’s impartiality. For throughout takes the side which his 
own political prepossessions must have made him indisposed, and vindicates 
Pitt against Mr. Lecky’s conclusions. This article has nothing 
with current politics. But may least examine the contrary views 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Lecky. 

the reconstruction the ministry July 1794, consequence 
the accession the whigs, the duke Portland was made home secretary, 
‘under which department Ireland was then directly, now more 
nominally, placed.’ was also arranged that, soon new opening 
could found for Lord Westmorland, Fitzwilliam should succeed him 
viceroy Ireland. far there disagreement between Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Lecky—but while Lord Rosebery asserts that was 
expressly stipulated that there should change system, Mr. Lecky 
declares that change system favourable the catholics was 
effected.’ The two writers, therefore, the very outset the transaction, 
are sharply issue. But the weight evidence seems rest with 
Mr. Lecky. the one hand, Lord Rosebery relies statement Pitt, 
made some weeks later, when was thoroughly alarmed the pre- 
cipitate proceedings the reversionary lord lieutenant,’ that the very 
idea new system (as far understand what meant that term), 
and especially one formed without previous communication concert 
with the rest the king’s servants here, with the friends govern- 
ment Ireland, itself what feel utterly impossible accede to; 
and appears directly contrary the general principles 
which our union was formed and has hitherto subsisted.’ the other 
hand, Lord Fitzwilliam himself said parliament that union would 
never have taken place had not his grace (the duke Portland) received 
ample authority reform the abuses which knew existed the 
government.’ Grattan declared that the duke said him, have taken 
office, and have done because knew there was entire change 
and Burke assured Windham that, ‘from conversation 
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with Portland shortly after the coalition, gathered that, rightly 
wrongly, considered without doubt that the administration Ire- 
land was left wholly him, and without any other reserves than what are 
supposed every wise and sober servant the crown.’ 

comparing these utterances there seems reason doubt that, 
whatever may have been Pitt’s intention—and Pitt’s words, only fair 
remember, deserve the credit attaching man scrupulous honour— 
allowed the duke Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam believe that 
they were authorised introduce large changes into the Irish system 
government. The utmost that can said that they inferred this from 
the general purport their conversation with the prime minister, and 
were not careful obtain precise statement Pitt’s meaning. But 
then, justice them, must recollected that the whole presumption 
was their favour. was rather Pitt’s business than their own lay 
down the reservation which intended insist. For Pitt’s policy 
1798 justified them thinking that was favour large conces- 
sions the catholics; and the very change persons which was 
negotiating implied that was still favour such changes. Lord 
Salisbury were, the present moment, reconstruct his ministry, and 
fill the lord lieutenancy, the chief secretaryship, and the home 
office with three statesmen known favourable home rule, the pre- 
sumption would that was prepared for new system and similarly, 
when Pitt, 1793, placed the two offices directly connected with 
Ireland statesmen notoriously favour concessions the catholics, 
they were justified assuming that they were appointed give effect 
their principles. their position led subsequent misunderstanding, 
the responsibility must rest with the minister who omitted explain 
that his selection them must not suffered bear the meaning which 
nine persons out every ten must necessarily have attached iv. 

The junction with the whigs took place July 1794. But Fitzwil- 
liam’s appointment the viceroyalty was not finally effected till the 
following October. the interval, indeed, was generally known that 
had been selected for the place. Lord Rosebery tells that ‘he 
published his nomination everywhere. wrote, three months before 
was appointed, offer Thomas Grenville the chief secretaryship. 
wrote the same time solicit the support Grattan, and propose 
immediate conference.’ But Lord Rosebery cannot surely mean 
imply that the offer Thomas Grenville, made after the appointment 
had been definitely arranged, was premature while the letter Grattan, 
far from publishing the nomination, contained the caution that 
should not quoted having announced himself the character 
lord lieutenant, as, consequence the king’s absence from London, 
the nomination had not been mentioned the sovereign. 

There doubt, however, that the news Lord Fitzwilliam’s ap- 
pointment soon reached Ireland, and that the Irish almost universally 
expected that would followed change both men and measures. 
The catholics, consequence, were filled with expectation, the pro- 
testants with despair. The tories England shared the apprehensions 
the protestants Ireland; and Pitt found necessary arrive 
some clearer understanding with his new allies. conference which 
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took place late the autumn, and which Pitt, Portland, Fitzwilliam, 
Spencer, Grenville, and Windham were present, was arranged that 
Fitzwilliam should lord lieutenant, but the explicit understand- 
ing that there was new system men measures Ireland 
that should, possible, prevent any agitation the catholic question 
that any case, that any other important measure, should 
transmit all the information could collect with his opinion the 
cabinet and that should nothing commit the government 
such matters without fresh instructions.’ Lord Rosebery omits add 
the very important circumstance, which appears clearly from Mr. Lecky’s 
account, that, this interview, Pitt seemed strongly impressed with the 
conviction that the catholics should relieved from every remaining dis- 
qualification and that Fitzwilliam understood that ‘if the catholics should 
appear determined stir the business, and bring before parliament, 
[he] was give handsome support the part 

Lord Fitzwilliam reached Ireland early January 1795. According 
Lord Rosebery, the day which landed bombarded Port- 
land with letters press for the immediate settlement the question. 
these communications Portland for some weeks gave reply what- 
ever. urged Fitzwilliam’s apologists that silence gives consent 
proverb, doubtful all times, but preposterous asa political plea; more 
especially absurd, when relied upon for guidance defiance definite 
instructions.’ dislike differing from Lord Rosebery, but, with Mr. 
Lecky’s help, must examine the paragraph detail. Fitzwilliam 
landed the 4th, the 8th wrote the duke Portland promising 
efforts stop the catholic agitation. the 15th, eleven 
days after landed, wrote long and elaborate despatch, which 
said that should not doing his duty did not distinctly state his 
opinion that ‘not grant cheerfully all that the catholics wish will not 
only exceedingly impolitic, but perhaps dangerous.’ And, after as- 
suring the duke that time was lost, and begging him not delay 
talk with Pitt the subject, added, receive very peremptory 
directions the contrary, shall acquiesce with good grace.’ seems 
almost incredible that reply this important despatch was sent till 
February, when the duke cautioned Fitzwilliam against giving his 
countenance the immediate adoption the measure. all very 
well for Lord Rosebery say that the proverb, Silence gives consent,’ 
preposterous plea. But, when one member government distinctly 
assures another that shall interpret silence consent, rests with 
him who receives the warning remove the misapprehension. Lord 
Rosebery, however, adds that the plea not only preposterous: 
absurd when relied upon for guidance defiance definite in- 
structions. But Fitzwilliam had received definite instructions. 
the contrary, was deliberately opinion, told the duke Portland 
February, that was fully authorised decide for himself 
the subject, but still, considering the extent proposed, desirous 
have the mode considered England the present stage.’ 

the meanwhile, during that long interval disastrous silence for 
which Pitt and the duke Portland must held responsible, the Irish 
parliament had met, the catholic question had come climax, and 
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Fitzwilliam had expressed his determination give his full support. 
Thus the viceroy was committed the measure when Portland’s letter 
the 8th, deprecating encouragement the catholics, reached him, 
followed another the 16th, expressing entire disapproval the 
policy emancipation that time. Lord Rosebery complains that even 
after receiving the letter the 16th Fitzwilliam did not resign. But 
did not resign because the letter the 16th crossed one his own 
the which had distinctly said that ministers did not intend 
support him, the sooner they recalled him the better. the 19th his 
recall was decided on. 

have refrained from mixing this account with any nar- 
rative the causes consequences Fitzwilliam’s concurrent dis- 
missal Beresford and other Irish officers. this question, again, 
which have space enter, the view taken Lord Rosebery 
far less favourable the viceroy than the view taken Mr. Lecky. 
Whether this matter Fitzwilliam acted with undue precipitation 
cannot now that acted the best interests the Irish 
government one acquainted with the miserable history Irish ad- 
ministration would care deny. 

have dwelt some length the personal issues involved 
Pitt’s treatment Fitzwilliam, because they have far higher historical 
importance than the careless reader might imagine. When Fitzwilliam was 
sent Ireland 1795, Pitt had already taken the plunge into the seething 
whirlpool foreign war from which was never destined emerge but 
far Ireland was concerned, still stood the parting the ways. 
had still choose between concession and coercion. His own policy 
1798, his own selection Portland and Fitzwilliam, justified the hope 
that was prepared take the better and the happier course. But, 
unhappily for his own reputation, and still more unhappily for his country, 
had not the courage pursue the policy which his own appoint- 
ments had apparently committed him. Fitzwilliam was consequently 
recalled, and, with his recall, the movement commenced which led 
rebellion one side, repression the other, and hatred each. 

have alluded one two points which differ from Lord 
Rosebery’s conclusions cannot conclude without reiterating our ap- 
proval the general tenor his book. Most readers will rise from 
with fuller knowledge Pitt, and consequently with keener apprecia- 
tion the nobler qualities his character and, whatever regret they may 
feel some incidents Pitt’s career, they will acknowledge that for 
eloquence, for courage, for integrity, deserves rank the forefront 
those twelve great English statesmen this excellent little 
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The Correspondence William Augustus Miles the French Revolution 
(1789-1817). Edited the (late) Rev. 
vols. (London: Longmans. 1890.) 

pendant Emigration (1789-1815). Publiée par 
2vols. (Paris: Plon, Nourrit Cie. 1889.) 


written persons who were position see and hear 
what was passing during period crisis, even they only exercised 
very slight influence the course events, are generally interesting 
and often valuable. They need not examined, like documents, with the 
most careful analysis. Whether the information conveyed them 
correct not the principal consideration, but the light they throw upon 
contemporary opinion. When, however, the point view the writers 
understood, and their prejudices discounted, any evidence facts 
afforded them may also received, agrees with and supplements 
authentic documents. These two books, must said once, not 
add the knowledge present possessed the history the French 
revolution, but they contain much that interesting, and from 
cally opposite points view support and develope the opinions generally 
accepted the subjects which they treat. Both Mr. Miles and the 
comte Vaudreuil had excellent opportunities for forming their judg- 
ments during the course the revolution both were well acquainted with 
prominent actors the great drama and not chary giving their advice, 
though neither them did much more than give advice which was 
not followed. Miles has hitherto been known students history 
industrious pamphleteer, who was much évidence London 
the eve the outbreak war between England and France 1798, and 
Vaudreuil the intimate friend the comte d’Artois, afterwards 
Charles France, and the duchesse Polignac, the favourite 
Marie Antoinette. The reputation both them will much 
enhanced the publication these volumes, which prove Miles have 
been mere political scribe but singularly sagacious observer, and 
Vaudreuil ordinary but able statesman. Both books deserve 
read, and neither them can neglected with impunity any future 
historian the period. 

The early career Miles, his residence Liége, his idea forming 
the Austrian Netherlands and the province Liége into independent 
state, and his mission Frankfort need more than passing notice, 
for the interesting part the correspondence begins with his secret 
mission Paris 1790. generally known that Hugh Elliot, 
brother the first Lord Minto and former schoolfellow Mirabeau, was 
sent Paris 1790 carry out some secret negotiation, which 
papers exist the English record office. has been conjectured that 
was sent use his personal influence with Mirabeau induce that 
great statesman and orator persuade the constituent assembly 
abrogate the pacte famille, alliance offensive and defensive between 
the Bourbons France and the Bourbons Spain. now appears 
from these volumes that Miles was sent similar errand. His in- 
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and despatches, like those Hugh Elliot, are missing, but 


subsequent letters made evident that was place himself com- 
munication with leading members the assembly, and endeavour 
prevent the family compact from becoming national compact. Mirabeau 
was naturally left his old friend Elliot, while Miles attached himself 
the only other man commanding influence France, 
Under the circumstances, considering that the king was still nominally 
the head the executive, there need surprise that Pitt kept the 
missions Elliot and Miles but very curious, say the least 
it, that record whatever the negotiations should have been pre- 
served. The result, far Miles concerned, was satisfactory 
not only became intimate with Lafayette, but was elected member 
the Jacobin and monarchical clubs, and evidently did his best dis- 
abuse all whom came across their prejudices against England. 
These prejudices were fostered alike the extreme royalists and the 
extreme democrats for the moderate constitutionalists, such Mounier 
and Lally-Tollendal, who wished build for France constitution 
resembling that England, had that very account been discredited 
before the close 1789. The two secret emissaries had been sent under 
the pressure the Nootka Sound dispute with Spain 1790, when Pitt 
expected outbreak war with the court Madrid and feared that 
France would aid the Spaniards; and his interest them seems have 
expired when Spain withdrew her pretensions, for Miles bitterly complains 
that the English minister did not answer his despatches give him any 
further instructions. Miles nevertheless continued Paris until April 
1791, observing men and things, and his letters during this period are the 
most valuable contained the collection. 

His sympathies were mainly with Lafayette, whose empty vanity 
does not seem have fathomed, and utterly failed understand 
Mirabeau. Perhaps this was only natural, for the keynote Mirabe au’s 
policy and character was only given the world many years after Miles’s 
death the publication the Correspondance entre Mirabeau 
Marck,’ which important work, strangely enough, does not seem have 


been known the editor these letters, for never once refers 


his explanatory notes. Apart from his false estimates Lafayette and 
Mirabeau, Miles was most sagacious observer; alone all con- 
temporary writers professes early date 1791 have grasped the 
character Robespierre and prophesied the height power which the 
avocat Arras was attain. Before the death Mirabeau Robespierre 
was account, and owed what popularity possessed the constant 
eulogies passed upon him his old schoolfellow, Camille Desmoulins, 
the Révolutions France Brabant yet March 1791, Miles 
wrote the following sentences concerning him letter Pye, the 
poet laureate, sentences remarkable such early date that they are 
worth transcribing length :—‘ The man held the least account the 
national assembly Mirabeau, Lafayette, and even the Lameths 
and all the Orleans faction, will soon the first consideration. 
cool, measured, and resolved. his heart republican, honestly so, 
not pay court the multitude, but from opinion that the very 
best, not the only, form government which men ought admit. 
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Upon this principle acts, and the public voice decidedly favour 
this system. stern man, rigid his principles, plain, unaffected 


his manners, foppery his dress, certainly above corruption, 
despising wealth, and with nothing the volatility Frenchman his 
character. not enter into the question the forms government, 
but say that Robespierre bond fide republican, and that nothing 
which the king could bestow him, were his majesty situation 
bestow anything, could warp this man from his purpose. this sense 
the word—that his heart meaning well the destruction 
the monarchy—he honest man. watch him very closely every 
night. read his countenance with eyes steadily fixed him. 
really character contemplated growing every hour into 
consequence, and, strange relate, the whole national assembly hold him 
cheap, consider him insignificant, and, when mentioned some 
them suspicions and said would the man sway short 
time, and govern the million, was laughed at’ (vol. 245). Were 
not the editor these volumes above suspicion, would easy argue 
that this passage was written years after the date assigned has 
generally been acknowledged that Robespierre was honest supporter 
constitutional monarchy 1791 and not republican always 
said have been fop, and described dressing like tailor; and 
taking these considerations and many other minute points into account, 
must acknowledged either that Miles deserves credit for unusual 
sagacity and prophetic power, that altered the terms the copy 
which kept this letter the light subsequent events. 

April 1791 Miles returned England, and the close 1792 
again became character historical importance. The events which 
led war between France and England have been closely examined 
recent years. Sorel, the greatest authority the foreign policy 
the revolution, has studied every debatable point, and Mr. Oscar 
Browning has given most valuable summary the papers the 
English record office article the Fortnightly Review for October 
1883. The letters now published justify the conclusions arrived 
Sorel and Mr. Browning. Miles seems have been the last English- 
man give the hope maintaining peace was Miles who procured 
for Maret his famous interview with Pitt, and Miles kept constant 
correspondence with Brun, the French minister for foreign affairs, 
whom had known and assisted with money Liége. Yet Miles him- 
self admits that the war was inevitable, owing the behaviour the 
convention, and that was forced Pitt France. the state 
madness which reigned the convention and all France, concession 
the part England would have averted war, for the majority the 
French people and their representatives believed erroneously that 
England was ripe for revolution and that the capture the Bastille 
was about imitated the capture the Tower London. 
not, therefore, necessary here examine the history Miles’s efforts 
preserve peace; the great war was fated waged; human agency 
could have averted it. 

After the outbreak the war between France and England Miles 
sinks into insignificance. Pitt, and stil] more Grenville, believed him 
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democrat from his ardour endeavouring postpone the war, and 
would not enter into negotiations with the opposition. While acknow- 
ledging that war was inevitable, Miles, like many others, attacked Pitt’s 
conduct and his persistence not making peace. Sorel has 
understood Pitt and Grenville better than any English historian, and 
better than any their contemporaries. has pointed out that those 
two great ministers, unlike the ministers continental courts, saw that 
permanent peace could made with France, until she had stable 
government, willing and able maintain it. What was the use 
patching peace with the convention, the directory, the consulate, 
the empire Such peace was bound Castlereagh, 
the true successor Pitt, and the most maligned English statesman 
the present century, understood this too. Better actual war than tem- 
porary peace. Miles not blamed for failing perceive that each 
successive government France was its nature transitory, for most 
Englishmen failed see also. word must said also about the 
project raise the mountaineers Auvergne and the Cévennes behalf 
limited monarchy against the republic, which was proposed Miles 
one, Colombe, and pressed him Pitt’s attention. Such 
idea was utterly chimerical; the hopeless failure Charrier’s insur- 
rection the Gévaudan proves that. Limited monarchy was not likely 
rouse enthusiasm; had neither the prescriptive sanctity the old 
régime nor the inspiring cry liberty and equality attract men its 
standard, and Pitt showed his wisdom not wasting time over the 
notion, just showed the reverse wisdom listening the royalist 
émigrés and allowing the expedition Quiberon Bay. After the outbreak 
the great war Miles was not again employed any diplomatic capacity. 
retired the country; wrote many and vigorous 
lived see peace last restored; and died France 1817. His 
son did well publish these letters; they are full, may gathered 
from the above remarks, peculiar interest and the opinions con- 
temporary events man who possibly foresaw the greatness Robes- 
pierre March 1791, deserve careful attention. 

Joseph Hyacinthe Frangois Paule Rigaud, comte Vaudreuil, 
was man very different type from William Augustus Miles. was 
typical courtier the ancien régime and the life and soul the 
coterie, whose intimacy with Marie Antoinette did much 
ruin the reputation that unfortunate queen. Though wealthy man, 
and holding lucrative office grand France, the comte 
Vaudreuil was, became the lover titre the duchesse Polignac, 
terribly extravagant, and the king was more than once forced directly 
indirectly pay his debts. But was not only the lover Madame 
Polignac, was the intimate friend the comte the 
youngest brother the king. was one the three noblemen who 
accompanied that young prince out France July 1789, after the 
fall the Bastille, and though lived, before, with the Polignacs, 
Rome and Vienna, established himself adviser-in-chief the prince, 
whom addressed long and important letters and memoirs state 
affairs. Forneron, his Histoire Générale des Emigrés,’ has given 
good account the emigration the nobility and clergy from the 
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picturesque point view, but the political views the princes and their 

advisers have never yet been thoroughly analysed. Vaudreuil, like the 

younger prince, had idea making terms with the revolutionary 

detested the constitutionalists 1789 more than republicans, and his 

advice was ever make use the continental powers restore the 

absolute power the Bourbons. understood what Miles, with his 

notions rising favour limited monarchy, could not understand. 
soutiens encore, wrote 1795, (ce que convention pro- 

noncé elle-méme), que France que des républicains des royalistes. 
armée royalistes. done établir que France veut con- 
licence tout raméne absolue, qui seule peut rétablir Vordre 
(vol. ii. 224). The comte d’Artois quite agreed with this advice; 
always thanked Vaudreuil touching terms for tendering it; but 
made attempt act. was always promising France 
set himself the head the royalists Vendée; but never went, 
and Vaudreuil, spite his affection for his friend, last despaired 
getting him show any energy. himself remained exile for the 
whole twenty-five years from 1789 1814, and suffered, like the other 
émigrés, from many discomforts, though was never, like Chateaubriand, 
reduced starvation. December 1793 the duchesse Polignac died, 
two months after the execution her unfortunate friend Marie Antoinette, 
and the comte Vaudreuil seems have been far more grieved 
her death than her husband. After this loss determined marry and 
settle down. selected for his wife young cousin, whom wedded 
1795 London, and spent the first twenty years his married life 
London and Edinburgh, exhibiting all the charm manner which 
was characteristic the ancien régime, and which manifests itself fully 
his letters. his return France the restoration was created 
peer and appointed governor the Louvre, where died the same 
year Miles, 1817. 

Both these books are well printed and general well got up, but the 
French has one vast advantage over the English, for has index. 
any book needs index collection letters. table contents 
may for documents biographies, diaries, and chronological histories 
but the little remarks illustrating contemporary opinion, which form the 
most valuable feature private letters, are scattered about such way 
almost impossible find without the aid index. Unfortu- 
nately the editor Miles’s Correspondence has not thought this, and 
seriously detracts from the value his work that has made neces- 
sary for historical students possessing compile index for their own 
use, Morse 
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Great Commanders Modern Times. Wm. O’Connor Morris. 
(London: Allen Co. 1891.) 


Mr. has reprinted from the Naval and 
Military Magazine series articles great modern generals, begin- 
ning with Turenne, which might have reposed the back numbers that 
periodical without the world being much the poorer. Neither form nor 
substance has any attempt been made form them into connected 
book. Such phrases cannot dwell on’ word must said 
that, recur continually. Appropriate oral lecture, excusable per- 
haps magazine article, they are intolerable book. Though two 
separate chapters are given the campaign 1815, also described 
great length under Napoleon and briefly again under Wellington. The 
maps also are bad—badly executed, worse spelt, faulty the insertion 
useless names and still more the omission important ones. Will 
believed that map intended illustrate the Waterloo campaign 
Wavre not inserted? The author doubtless did not draw his own maps, 
but inserted any all was bound see that they were better 
than these. 

Mr. O’Connor Morris begins saying (p. 12) that opinion abroad 
that German genius has wrought such revolution the art war 
that all that has gone before obsolete,’ and that time expose 
the perilous errors, mixed with particles truth, these shallow state- 
ments.’ Possibly the infantile mind capable adopting such opinion 
might find adequately disposed reading series rather flimsy 
biographical sketches. The better informed reader, who knows perfectly 
well that the last generation has seen revolution the art war, 
would have welcomed treatise that should explain untechnically exactly 
wherein this great change consists, what and what not obsolete 
the military methods the past. Mr. O’Connor Morris might possibly 
able write such his present volume, however, not even 
contribution towards it. 

The selection names reasonable enough, subject one two re- 
marks. The omission Gustavus partially atoned for feeble 
introductory chapter, written another hand, which deals mainly with 
the Swedish hero. The author has not fallen into the error placing 
Condé, the mere fighter battles, level with Turenne but, the 
other hand, scarcely notices how nearly Montecuculi approached 
Turenne strategic skill, and barely names Vauban. his own 
showing too ought have given Villars foremost place, true 
that the marshal combined almost the highest degree the great facul- 
ties Turenne and Condé’ (p. 58). And the American civil war brought 
out Lee general who might reasonably placed beside Frede- 
rick the Great. 

The author these sketches has obviously great interest military 
history, but, whether from want care from some defect less easily 
remedied, leaves much desired. The Pass over 
sixty miles from Vienna; Napoleon was some sixty miles further 


away when, April 1797, agreed armistice. Yet Mr. O’Connor 
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Morris says that then beheld the steeples Vienna from the heights 
the Simmering’ (p. 116). Austria and Prussia joined hands for the 
first time war.’ How can writer who knows even smattering 
history use these words the coalition 1673? How would one 
set work find the map the tract between the heads the Seine 
and (p. 301)? How would French army the line the 
Moselle have availed defend Alsace (p. 288)? With what propriety can 
the Adige said ‘bounded the west the Lake Garda’ 
(p. 112)? What sort sketch the Russian campaign that omits 
all mention the battle Valoutina, and condemns Napoleon for having 
(p. 184) Malo Such are among the queries 
which perusal these articles suggests. other questions Mr. 
O’Connor Morris may with perfect reason say that they are matters 
opinion, and that has formed his own judgment and will abide it. 
Still man need have profound confidence himself before setting his 
opinion contradiction the views entertained the majority com- 
petent authorities. O’Connor Morris never weary quoting 
Marengo masterpiece the military art. Now, apart from the fact 
that the battle would have been lost had Desaix not turned back hear- 
ing the cannon, and that Napoleon, defeated, would have been almost 
disastrously situated Melas was when the tide fact turned 
favour the French, practically all critics agree, first, that the scheme 
the campaign, though dazzling, was too risky sound, and, secondly, 
that Napoleon abandoned for the straightforward and decisive policy 
throwing his main strength against the Austrians the valley the 
Danube. may pleaded that political considerations, the necessity 
for consolidating through personal success his newly grasped power, and 
not mere jealousy Moreau, dictated this course. But none the less 
was the preference the less important the more important object, 
and therefore has right regarded crowning masterpiece. 

Mr. O’Connor Morris reverts the view that the loss the Waterloo 
campaign was the fault Grouchy, and favour this has the 
great authority Napoleon himself, who notoriously never attempted 
shift others responsibility which could with any plausibility attach 
himself. Similarly accepts Napoleon’s desperate attempt find fault 
with the fundamental principle the strategy the allies, that under 
cireumstances would they cease co-operate closely. According him 
Bliicher gross blunder retreating Wavre, whence was some 
hours’ march Waterloo, instead retiring from the lost field Ligny 
closeconjunction with the English. Failing this the allies ought have re- 
treated least Brussels, order sure concentrating. Ordinary 
mortals have been content admire the tenacity with which the allied 
generals, having foreseen the chance the campaign opening fact 
did, adhered their plan retiring concert far, and only far, 
might necessary enable them co-operate effectually. Without at- 
tempting argue the matter, may suffice ask Mr. O’Connor Morris 
point out the roads which the Prussians defeated Ligny could have 
retreated Waterloo, and the impediment their retiring from Wavre 
Brussels, had Wellington not seen his way accept battle Waterloo. 
And before repeats his emphatic condemnation Grouchy for not 
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crossing the Dyle, falling flank, and entirely preventing the 
Prussians from reaching Waterloo, let him calculate how long would have 
taken Grouchy file his army over one narrow stone bridge Ottignies 
and wooden one Moustier (the only possible points crossing the 
Dyle), which were accessible only bad country roads sodden with rain. 
Very few will doubt that this what Grouchy ought have attempted 
but calculation that makes equal allowance for both sides will ever 
show that Grouchy could have stopped march, even retarded 
it, though might very possibly have prevented Pirch and Ziethen from 
reaching the field Waterloo time convert Napoleon’s defeat into 
rout total that his army ceased exist. 


Mr. Nichols, his massive volume The Hall Lawford 
(privately printed), simply and modestly tells the story its 
genesis. Having hung round the hall this old manorhouse shields 
bearing the coats arms its former owners, his intended description 
them changed its character, account the contents and orna- 
ments room being converted into lengthy history the manor 
and its owners. May confess that have one grievance against 
the accomplished author? has given more than have right 
ask, any reason expect. Had merely recorded the descent 
the manor, however elaborate detail, adding any information 
the occupants the hall, would have made valuable, indeed 
model, addition manorial but nearly 340 pages, the 
bulk the volume, are devoted the period from 1529 1539, during 
which the manor was held successively William lord Mountjoy and 
Henry marquis Exeter. Consequently have this work, admirable 
and conscientious though is, one that provoking class books which 
deal with other subjects than those with which they are professedly 
concerned. Lord Mountjoy affords the opportunity bringing his 
friend Erasmus, whom Mr. Nichols has much say, while the lives 
Lord and Lady Exeter have offered him wide field. 

But the author had perfect right adopt what system chose, 
may once admit that his biographies are the fruit careful and, 
not unfrequently, original research. special point made the 
case Humphrey duke Gloucester and his mysterious death 1447, 
the grants his estates before and just after his death, which the 
author has collected from the Patent Rolls. His successor the 
possession Lawford was John Say, the royal household, afterwards 
speaker the House Commons, whose history most carefully 
worked out. 

The book exquisitely printed, and one secured Essex col- 
lectors. cannot tell why Mr. Nichols suggests that the seignorial 
(p. 115) the lord Tendring hundred, described Morant, 
are unconfirmed, for Morant’s statements are fully borne out the 
inquisition April 1637 (‘State Papers, Domestic,’ 62) 
which they are based. 
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have received the first part Dictionary Political 
edited Mr. Inglis Palgrave (London: Macmillan Co.) The 
idea such dictionary good one, but open objection from 


the indefiniteness the field covered, and its liability trench upon 


extraneous subjects. Thus have article upon Armed Neutrality,’ 
and another Aristotle,’ whose economic views should have'rather 
expected find treated general article the history economic 
opinion. But graver fault the Dictionary lies the laxity editorial 
control, laxity which results not only articles overlapping one another, 
but actually the frequent appearance two articles the same sub- 
ject and with the same, practically the same, heading. The article 
‘Banks (England and Wales)’ begins noticing origin banking 
Germany,’ and the history the bank Dundee,’ both which are 
dealt with suitably under other headings. But the duplication articles 
still less defensible. There are two upon James Anderson, the second 
which almost verbal repetition couple sentences the 
former. Arbitrage,’ Balance-sheet,’ appear duplicate; and 
any one who tries construct balance-sheet with the help the Dic- 
will find difficult reconcile the specimens accounts drawn 
totally different forms the two articles. have noticed some 
very good and serviceable articles, such Mr. Prothero’s sketch 
the history Agriculture England,’ but fear that their useful- 
ness will not redeem the Dictionary from the faults selection and the 
chaos arrangement whichitis marred. Mr. Inglis Palgrave hopes 
attain the purpose aims at, must for the future take more trouble 
insisting upon uniformity, and setting his face against discursiveness. 
the least, not too much require editor that shall not 


_assign the same article more than one contributor. 
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List Books recently published 


GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works relating the allied branches knowledge and works 
miscellaneous contents) 


(H.) Historical essays. London: 
Unwin. 7/6. 

classi rurali nel medio evo nella 
moderna: studio economico-sociale. 
Pp. 279. Pisa: 16mo. 41. 

(Ignaz von). Akademische 
III. Pp. 353. Munich: 
Beck. 6m. 

Harrison (F.) new calendar great 
men: biographies the 558 worthies 
all ages and countries the positiv- 
ist calendar Auguste Comte; edited 
by. London: Macmillan. 7/6. 

(W.) 
Adam Smith und die Entwicklung der 
politischen Oekonomie. Pp. 440. Leip- 
zig: Duncker Humblot. 

Jastrow der Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft, herausgegeben 

LavissE (E.) General view the politi- 
cal history Europe. Transl. 
Gross. London: Longmans. 

Pp. 436. Paris: Hachette. 
18mo. 3°50 

Lewis (sir George Cornewall). essay 
the government dependencies 
(originally published 1841). Ed. 


Pp. 440. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

(R.) Wandlungen der Ge- 
schichtsauffassung und des Geschichts- 
unterrichtes, besonders Deutschland. 
Hamburg: Verlags-Anstalt und Druck- 
erei. 1°60 

(G.) Lesebuch zur Geschichte 
der Staatswissenschaft des Auslandes. 

Tornon (A.) Compendio 
historia del derecho internacional. 
Pp. 285. Madrid. 

Serre (contre-amiral). Les marines 
Etude d’architecture navale. Paris: 
Baudoin. 

Geschichte des Socia- 
lismus und neueren Kommunismus. 
Saint-Simon und der Saint-Simonismus. 
Pp. 106. Leipzig: Fock. 

(J. B.) Lehrbuch der Weltge- 
schichte. IX, Pp. 771-1508. 
Buchhandlung Styria. 

Woopwarp (A.) (the late G.) 
treatise heraldry, British and 
foreign, with English and French 
glossaries. vol. Pp. 770, plates. 


ORIENTAL HISTORY 


Ibn Muhammed Emin aus 
das 
Geschichte Persiens 
den Jahren 1747-50. Herausgegeben 
von Mann. Pp. 48, 72. Leyden: 
Brill. 

(M.) Les confréries musulmanes 
leur réle politique. Brussels: 
Weissenbruch. 

(A.) Recherches sur quelques 
contrats babyloniens. Paris: 
Leroux. 

chinoise, traduite pour premiére fois 

VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. 


sur texte original par 
Rosny. Maisonneuve. 


(H. G.) Methods and tables for 
verifying Hindu dates, (Kiel: 
Haeseler.) 4to. 3°60 

dell’ Etiopia nel secolo XVI. Pp. 203. 
Rome. 

door van der Chijs. 
1765-1775. Pp. 1043. The 
Hague: Nijhoff. fi. 

Renan (E.) History the people 
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Israel. III: From the time Heze- 
kiah the return from Babylon. Pp. 
440. London: Chapman Hall. 

(vicomte de). Géographie an- 
cienne Basse-Egypte. Paris: 
Rothschild. 

(A. H.) The races the Old 
Testament. London: Religious Tract 


GREEK AND 


Avamex zur Geschichte des 
byzantinischen Kaisers Mauricius 
602]. II. Pp. Graz: Leuschner 
Lubensky. 1°30 

noms gaulois chez César Hirtius 
Bello Gallico. Paris: Bouillon. 
12mo. 

qui fertur liber 
republica Atheniensium. 
Post Kenyonem edd. van Herwerden 
van Leeuwen, Pp. 241. 
Leyden: Sijthoff. 

chez les Paris. 

(G.) diritto commerciale dei 
Romani. Catania: Pansini. 
51. 

(E.) Die Stadtgeschichte von 
Athen. Mit einer der 
Schriftquellen zur Topographie von 
Athen von Milchhoefer. Pp. exxiv, 
339, illustr. Berlin: Weidmann. 

(J. J.) Geschiedenis der 
Romeinen van stichting van Rome 
tot Kaizer Diocletianus. 606, 
illustr. Amsterdam: Boon. 

(F.) leges sacratae del 260 
u.c. Catania: Martinez. 

von Plutarchs Biographie des Perikles. 
Pp.18. (Berlin: Mayer 

antiquae 
nalis Ponti Euxini Graecae Latinae. 
Ed. Latyschev. II: Inscriptiones 
regni Bosporani continens. (Leipzig: 
Voss.) 4to. 30m. 

Latinarum, Corpus. III: 
Inscriptionum Orientis Lati- 
narum suppl. Edd. Mommsen, 
Hirschfeld, Domaszewski. 
Berlin: Reimer. Folio. 

Inscriptionum Africae procon- 
sularis Latinarum suppl. Cagnat 
Schmidt, commentariis instruxit 
Schmidt. Berlin: Reimer. Folio. 

(P.) Des Aristoteles Politik und 


(K. L.) Babylonische Schen- 
kungsbriefe, transscribiert, iibersetzt, 
und commentiert. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 
Pp. 24. 4to. 2°60 

(V.) Caesareae monumentis 
quae supersunt vel Caesarea titulis 
reliquiisque tempore regis Jubae 
usque annum Christo 372. 
111. Algiers: Fontana. 


ROMAN HISTORY 


die Nebst einer Lit- 
teratur-Uebersicht. Bonn: Cohen. 

(A.) Die Alexandergeschichte 
nach Strabo. II. Wiirzburg: Stahel. 
4to. 

Chroniques d’Orient docu- 
ments sur les fouilles découvertes 
dans 
Paris: Didot. 

(G.) Der Tod Kaisers 
Julian, nach den Quellen dargestellt. 

(C.) Schliemann’s excava- 
tions, archeological and historical 
study. Transl. Eugénie Sellers. 
Pp. 380, London: Macmillan. 

Der Process des 
Rabirius vom Jahre Chr. 
Frauenfeld: Huber. 4to. 

(F.) Erziehung und Unter- 
richt bei den Griechen und Rémern. 
Pp. 217. Trieste: Schimpff. 

(E. von). Das 
Truppenverzeichnis bei Livius xxi. 22. 
(Berliner Studien fiir classische Philo- 
logie und XII, 2.) Berlin: 
Calvary. 1:50 

(colonel). Guerre César 
d’Arioviste, premiéres opérations 
César, 702. Maps. Paris: 
Bouillon. 4to. 

(J.) Byzantinische Denk- 
Pp. 127, illustr. Vienna: 
Mechitbaristen Congregation. 


The Annals of. Ed. with intro- 
duction and notes Furneaux. II: 
Books XI-XVI. Pp. 700, map. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 

(G.) poema republicano 
tempi Nerone: saggio critico sulla 
Pharsalia Lucano. Pp. 56. Trani: 
Vecchi. 

(M.) Die rémische Agrarge- 
schichte ihrer Bedeutung fir das 
Staats- und Privatrecht. Pp. 284. 
Stuttgart: Enke. 
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IV. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


Pasquinate per conclave 
elezione VI. Pubblicate 
illustrate Rossi. Pp. 252. 
Palermo. 16mo. 

(W.) Die Bannbulle Leo 
gegen Luther, nach dem Original-Text 
der Ausgabe vom 17. Juli 1520. 
Wittenberg: Senf. 16mo. 1m. 

(W.) Die Politik 
Papst Leos IX: ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des Papsttums elften Jahr- 

Geschichte der Menoniten. 
Pp. 560. Philadelphia. 

(C. kyrkans his- 
toria. VII. Stockholm. 
(H.) Alcimus Ecdicius Avitus, 

Pp. 80. Geneva: Georg. 

(F. X.) Die apostolischen Konsti- 

(B.) Die Wahl Pius zum 
Papste. Pp. 152. Leipzig: Fock. 
3°50 

doctrine des douze 
ses enseignements. Pp. 
271. Lyons: Georg. 

pontificis maximi, regesta, 
collegi edi coepta Hergenroether 
composuit Hergenroether. VII, VIII. 


(II.. Pp. 1-216.) Freiburg: Herder. 
4to. 10°80 

Vasseur (L.) Ephemerides ordinis 
Cartusiensis, nunc primum monachis 
eiusdem ordinis lucem I-III. 
Paris: Lechevalier. 4to. 

(A.) Histoire canon Nouveau 
Testament. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

Zum Kirchenrechte des Refor- 
mationsjahrhunderts. Pp.210. Hanover: 
Meyer. 

(J.) Fragmentum vitae sanctae 
Catharinae Alexandrinensis metricum. 
Pp. xxxi, 72. Lund: Hjalmar 

(S.) The passion of. Ed. 
J.A.Robinson. Cambridge: University 
Press. 

Prerson (A.) over Johannes 
Kalvijn. 540-1542]. Pp. 
Amsterdam: van Kampen. 
2°25 

(J. B.) Analecta sacra. Spici- 
legium Solesmense. VII. Paris. 

(E.) Vie Jean Chrysostome. 
Pp. 219. Toulouse: Lagarde. 12mo. 

arménien catholique. Delhomme 
Briguet. 6f. 

Eine verschollene Urkunde 
des antimontanistischen Kampfes: die 
Berichte des Epiphanius iiber die Kata- 
phryger und Quintilianer. Pp. 351. 
Leipzig: Richter. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


(J.) Untersuchungen zur Rechts- 
geschichte. Untersuchungen zur 
Erbfolge der ostgermanischen Rechte. 
Pp. Innsbruck: Wagner. 


Cambrensis Opera. VIII: 
principis instructione. Ed. 
Warner. Pp. 432. London: 
Published under the direction the 

(E.) Histoire droit des 
institutions France. IV: 

féodalité; les sources droit; 
féodalité féodalité politique. 
Paris: Pichon.. 

der 
frinkischen Zeit, verzeichnet. Pp. 

(E.) Das Venedigs 
Byzanz nach dem Fall des Exarchats 
bis zum Ausgang des neunten 


derts. Venedig als byzantinische 
Provinz. Pp. 68. Berlin: Mayer 

(W.) Analecta Byzantino-Russica. 
(Leipzig: Voss.) 

(U.) Les signes d’infamie 
moyen juifs, sarrasins, hérétiques, 
lépreux, cagots, filles publiques. 
Paris: Champion. 12mo. 

(W.) Zur historischen Topo- 
graphie von Kleinasien Mittelalter. 
Die Kiistengebiete und die Wege der 
Kreuzfahrer. Vienna: Tempsky. 

(L. de). Etude 
des consuls mer moyen 
Pp. 68. Paris: Larose 
2°50 

(L.) Die Wiener Handschrift 
der Chronik des Mathias von Neuen- 
burg. Pp. 59. Géttingen: Dieterich. 
4to. 4m. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Cenni statistici sull’ isola di; 
documento del 1576. Pp.14. Venice: 
Longhi Montanari. 16mo. 

(L.) Lettres négociations 


Claude Mondoucet, résident 


France aux Pays-Bas [1571-1574]. 
Paris. 


Fyre (H. H.) Annals our time: 
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record events, social and political, 
home and foreign. III. From the 
fiftieth anniversary the accession 
queen Victoria the end 
Pp. 168. 
3/6. 

(N. P.) Napoleons Felttog 1814. 
Copenhagen. 

(K. V.) diplomatiska 
Sverige och Storbri- 
tannien under Gustav Adolfs senaste 
regeringsir. Upsala: Armquist 
Wiksell. 

Kress (L.) (H.) Campagnes 
dans les Alpes pendant révolution 
Pp. clvii, 405. Paris: 
Plon. 

(G.) Napoleon och Carl 
Johan under Kriget Tyskland 1813 till 
och med slaget vid Leipzig. Pp. 421, 
Stockholm. 


(prince). Histoire contem- 


poraine transformation politique 
topol Solferino. Pp. 601. Paris: 
Lévy. 7.50 

Les Danois sur 
Copenhagen. 

(comte de). Corres- 
pondance 
Publiée par d’Arneth Flammer- 
mont. Introd. vol. Pp. 
589. Imprimerie nationale. 

(Graf Helmuth von). Gesam- 
melte Schriften und Denkwiirdigkeiten. 
Geschichte des deutsch-franzé- 
sischen Krieges von 1870-1871. Berlin: 
Mittler. 

(Freiherr von). Die neuere 
Kriegsgeschichte der Cavalerie, vom 
Jahre 1859 bis heute. 1859-1870, 
Munich: Franz. 4°50 


FRENCH HISTORY 


révolution [1789-1802]. Pp. 436. 
Didot. 

A.) société des Jacobins 
recueil documents pour 
club des Jacobins Paris. [jan- 
vier juillet 1791]. Paris: Jouaust. 

(A. de). Numismatique 
laFrance. Epoques gauloise, gallo- 
romaine, mérovingienne. Pp. 52, 
illustr. Paris: Leroux. 

(A.) Nos origines: Gaule 
avant les Gaulois, d’aprés les monu- 
ments les textes. édition 
ment refondue. Paris Leroux. 

vergne aux treiziéme quatorziéme 
siécles (nouvelle série), publiées d’aprés 
les originaux. Pp. 
Rotrou: imp. Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

(J. A.) Etude sur condition 
des populations rurales Roussillon 
moyen Pp. xliv, 314. Paris: 
Picard. 

(H.) France sous Louis 
Pp. 260, illustr. Paris. 

(L.) Etude sur Geoffroy 
Vendéme. (Bibliothéque des 
Hautes Etudes. LXXXVI.) Paris: 
Bouillon. 

(J.) Bourbonnais sous 
révolution francaise. 
Lechevalier. 

moyen histoire documents. 
ments Paris: Champion. 


Pp. 246. Tours: 

(marquis de). roi Louis- 
Philippe: vie anecdotique 
portraits. Paris: Dentu. 

Frizon (N.) Recueil documents in- 
édits piéces rares sur Verdun 
pays verdunois. III. Pp. 

circulaires, 
décrets, proclamations, discours. 
Pp. 540. Paris: Charpentier 
Fasquelle. 

Nicolas Bergier nouveau publié avec 
introductions notes. Pp. 31. Reims: 
Michaud. 

(A.) Les évéques les 
France Paris: Picard. 

Cog (F.) Documents 
tion civile clergé dans département 
Mayenne. IV: District d’Ernée. 
Laval: Chailland. 

historique 
Dauphiné pendant révolution 
XIV, décembre 1805. II. Paris: 
Lechevalier. 

Mazon notes sur l’origine 
des églises Vivarais, d’aprés les 
anciens cartulaires d’autres docu- 

(P.) révolution Nivernais. 


Pp. 127. Nevers: imp. Mazeron. 
12mo. 
Sixiéme centenaire 


Montpellier: imp. Firmin Montane. 
4to. 
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Nys (E.) Les théories politiques 
droit international France jusqu’au 
dix-huitiéme siécle. Pp. 208. Brus- 
sels: Weissenbruch. 

(comte). Les guerres sous Louis 
XV. Paris: Didot. 12f. 

(abbé L.) Madame 
cour Louis XIV. Toulouse: 
Privat. 7°50 

(P.) Histoire Tour d’Au- 
vergne. Pp. 164. Limoges: Lavau- 
zelle. 

des chartes; extraits 
(Société des archives historiques 
Poitou. XXI.) Pp. xxxvi, 
tiers: imp. Oudin. 

(E.) bibliothéque 
Fontainebleau les livres des 


nationale Pp. 
Paris: Huard Guillemin. 

sommaire des archives départementales 
antérieures Vienne. Archives 
civiles. (Séries D.) Pp. 
284. Poitiers: imp. Blais Roy. 
4to. 

(cardinal de). Nouvelle 
IX. Supplément Corres- 
pondance diverse. Pp. Paris: 

(H. Morse). history the 
French revolution. Pp. 561. 
London: Longmans. 18). 

(de). Cartulaire Marmoutier 
pour Vendémois. Pp. 269. Ven- 


(Including 


(W.) Studien Eberhart 
Windecke: Mitteilung bisher unbe- 
kannter Abschnitte aus Windecke’s 
Welt-Chronik. Berlin: Gaertner. 
2°80 

The church Ger- 
many. Pp. 416, maps. London: 
Gardner. 

(W.) Ueber die Teilnahme der 
Stidte den Reichsversammlungen 
unter Friedrich III Pp. 
115. Bonn: Ebbecke. 

(G. von). Die 
Verfassung Jiilich und Berg. III: 
Geschichte der direkten Staatssteuern 
bis zum geldrischen Erbfolgekrieg. II. 
Diisseldorf: Voss. 

(W.) Bilder aus drei Jahrhun- 
derten brandenburgisch-preussischer 
Geschichte. Das Jahrhundert des 
Grossen Kurfiirsten. Berlin: Zillessen. 

(W.) Mathias Corvinus, Kénig 
von Ungarn Aus dem 
Ungarischen iibersetzt. Pp. 316, illustr. 
Freiburg: Herder. 


-Fricker (C. V.) Grundriss des Staats- 


rechts des Sachsen. Pp. 
261. Leipzig: Rossberg. 


von Brandenburg, 


Urkunden und Actenstiicke zur Ge- 
schichte XIV. 
Acten. III: Oesterreich. 
Herausgegeben von Pribram. 
Pp. 785-1428. Berlin: Reimer. 

(L. von), Generals der Infan- 
terie und General-Adjutanten 
Friedrich Wilhelms IV, Denkwiirdig- 
keiten aus dem Leben. Pp. 848. 
Berlin: Hertz. 


Geschichtsquellen der 
Herausgegeben von Volkmer und 
Hohaus. Aeltestes Glatzer Amts- 
buch oder Mannrechtsverhandlungen 
Franke. 2°50 

(M.) Quellenschriften zur 
Geschichte des Unterrichts und der 
Erziehung bei den deutschen Juden. 
Pp. 324. Berlin: Hofmann. 

Urkunden und Regesten 
zur Geschichte der Burggrafen und 
Freiherren von. Bearbeitet von von 
Hammerstein-Gesmold. Pp. 841, il- 
lustr. Hanover: Hahn. 

(K. von). Annalen meines Lebens. 
Herausgegeben von von Hase. 
Pp. 356, portrait. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
6m. 

Urkundenbuch. Urkun- 
denbuch zur Geschichte der Herren 
von Hanau und der ehemaligen Provinz 
Hanau, von Reimer. 
preussischen Staatsarchiven. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 

(W.) Dr. Johann Pappus von 
Lindau [1549-1610], Miinsterprediger, 
und 
des Kirchenkonvents Strassburg. 
Aus unbeniitzten Urkunden und Manu- 
skripten. Pp. 323, portrait. Strass- 
burg: Heitz. 6m. 

toriam regni Hungariae illustrantia. 
Budapest. 

imperatoris acta inedita: ein 
Beitrag den Urkunden Kaiser Karls 
IV. Gesammelt und herausgegeben 
von Zimmermann. Pp. 273. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 
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(E.) The youth Frederick the 
Great. Transl. Simeon. Pp. 
476. London: Bentley. 16/. 

(H. 0.) Quellen zur deutschen 
Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte zusam- 
mengestellt und mit Anmerkungen 
versehen. Pp. 309. Berlin Liebmann. 


(K.) Die Entstehung der Libri 
Feudorum. Rostock: 
2m. 

von). Kulturgeschichte der 
nenzeit und Wanderzeit. Mu- 
nich: Mehrlich. 

(J.) Geschichte des Bisthums 
Bamberg, nach den Quellen bearbeitet. 
Zipperer. 

des Bayern (Kaiser), Vatikani- 
sche Akten zur deutschen Geschichte 
zur Zeit. Pp. 926. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 30m. 

Maas (H.) Geschichte der katholischen 
Kirche Grossherzogthum Baden. Mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Regie- 
rungszeit des Erzbischofs Hermann von 
Vicari. Freiburg: Herder. 

(C.) Adelaide Savoia, elettrice 
Baviera. Turin: Bocca. 

(A.) Leben Ottos des Kindes, 


IX. HISTORY GREAT 


(F. J.) collection records 
and documents relating the hundred 
and manor Crondall, the county 
Southampton. Pp. 560. Win- 
chester: Warren. 20/. 

Dictionary national. Ed. 
London: Smith, Co. 

(E.) The history Kingswood 
Mack. 

Brown (Cornelius). history Notting- 
hamshire. Pp. 306. London: Stock. 
7/6. 

(P. Hume). Early travellers 
Scotland. Pp. Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 14/. 

(A.) The colleges Oxford their 
history and traditions: twenty-one 
chapters contributed members the 
ed. by. Pp. 486. London: 
Methuen. 18/. 

and the transfer India from the 
company the crown. 
Clarendon Press. 2/6. 

(1327-1330]. Pp. 776. London: 
Published under the direction the 

Year books the reign of. Year 
XV. Ed. and transl. Pike. 
Pp. lv, London Published under 
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ersten Herzogs von Braunschweig und 
Liineburg. Pp. 99. Van- 
denhoeck Ruprecht. 

der Grossmiithige (Landgraf) 
von Hessen. Briefwechsel mit Bucer. 
Herausgegeben und von M.. 
Lenz. (Publicationen aus den k.. 
preussischen Staatsarchiven. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 


(A. F.) Die Heirat Kaiser Leo- 


pold mit Margaretha Theresia von 
Spanien. Vienna: Tempsky. 1°20 

Christian Friedrich Graf von Normann- 
Ehrenfels, kénigl. 
Staatsminister Pp. 395. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 

Geschichte der dsterreichischen Staats- 
schulden vor dem achtzehnten Jahrhun- 

(C.) und Werke des. 
Aachener Geschichtsschreibers Chris- 
tian Quix. Aachen: Cremer. 

(F.) Ueber Archive 
Ungarn: ein durch 
dische und siebenbiirgische Archive. 
Hermannstadt. Pp. 132. (From the 
Archiv des Vereins fiir Siebenbiirgische 
xxiii. 3.) 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


the direction the master the 

calendar and concise view the 
episcopal records preserved the 
muniment room the palace 
Compiled direction the bishop, 
Gibbons. Pp. 558. for 
private circulation. William- 


son. 

Aragon: the story told the 
imperial ambassadors resident the 
court Henry VIII. Pp.482. London: 
Longmans. 16/. 

(Hilda). Emma, lady Hamilton. 
Pp. 298, illustr. Liverpool: 

(S. history the great 
civil war [1647-1649]. 
Maps. London: Longmans. 

School atlas English history. 
London: Longmans. 4to. 5/. 

student’s history England. 
London: 
Longmans. 4/. 

(H.) The antiquities and curiosities 
the exchequer. Pp. 230. London: 
Stock. 6/. 

(R.) History Ireland. 

London: Sonnenschein. 4/6. 

The history the law 
prescription England. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 10/. 
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Hopper (E.) George Fife Angas, father 
and founder South Australia. 

432, portrait. London: Hodder 
Stoughton. 

The government Victoria 
(Australia). Pp. xlii, 408. London: 
Macmillan. 14/. 

The history Hampton Court 
Palace. Pp. London: 
Bell. 31/6. 

(W. D.) Calendar charters 
and documents relating Selborne and 
its priory. Pp. 184. Winchester: 
Warren. 10/6. 

presbyterian classis, Minutes 
Shaw. III. Pp. 283-464. Manches- 
ter: Chetham Society. 4to. 

(A.) Old Dundee, ecclesiastical, 
burghal, and social, prior the re- 
formation. Pp. 424. Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 

temperiei pro septem annis [1337-1344]. 
Reproduced and translated under the 
supervision J.Symons. London: 

tanford. 

Three early assize rolls 
for the county of. Section 13. (Pub- 
lications the Surtees Society, 
Pp. 476. 
Whittaker. 31/6. 

(Frances de). Early history 
Balliol College. London: 

Marie Stuart. If. Pp. 344, 408. 
Paris: Bouillon. Each 

(duke of), Manuscripts the. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

hirteenth report, appendix, I.) Lon- 
don H.M. Stationery Office. 

(the late Thorold). The in- 

dustrial and commercial history 


England: lectures delivered the 
Rogers. London: Unwin. 16/. 

anglaise dix-septiéme siécle. Pp. 
260. Paris: Librairies-Im- 
primeries réunies. 

The register the privy 
of. Edited and abridged 
burgh: H.M. General Register House. 

(R.) The library Trinity 
college, Cambridge: its history and 
contents. London: Bell. 10/6. 

Reports of. New series 
donnell. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 

Sir Walter Ralegh, 
biography. Pp. 414, portrait. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 10/6. 

England and the Eng- 
lish the eighteenth century. vol. 
Pp. 768. London: Ward Downey. 
24/. 

King Ceadwalla’s tomb 
the ancient basilica St. Peter. Rome: 
Bertero. 

Storia della Nuova Zelanda 
dei suoi abitatori. map. 
Parma: Fiaccadori. 

essays English history. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 16/. 

England. Pp. 478, London: 
Low. 

(John de). Chronicles and ancient 
histories Great Britain 
Published under the direetion the 
master the rolls. 


ITALIAN HISTORY 
(Including Savoy) 


(G.) Italia nelmedio evo. Pp. 
328. Alba. 

(G.) Roncaglia: dissertazione 
storico-topografica nel vero luogo delle 
diete imperiali. Pp.61. Milan: tip. 
Bortolotti. 

Panormita sul Valla. Pp. 268. 

rotuli dei lettori, legisti, 
artisti dello studio bolognese dal 1384 
Pp. 357. Bologna: tip. Merlani. 4to. 

(C.) Storia del diritto italiano. 
vol. Pp. 323, 410, 347. Florence: 
Barbéra. Each 

(L). Storia Carlo Alberto 
suo regno. Pp. 632. Milan. 

(G.) Studien zur Geschichte von 


Genua. Die Verfassung 
zur Zeit des Podestat’s 
Pp. 169. Strassburg: Heitz. 4m. 

(G. de). Milano cospirazioni 
lombarde Pp. 448. 
Milan: Dumolard. 41. 

Costanzo (R.) and others. Carlo Ema- 
nuele duca Savoia. Pp. 263. 
Turin: Bocca. 

miglia Paleologa del Monferrato 
Genoa: tip. dell’ isti- 
tuto Sordomuti. 

(P.) Memorie storico-biografiche 
sulla real casa Savoia. Pp. 23. 
Siena: Nava. 

(P.) Memorie storiche della 
cittadi Amandola. Ascoli 
Piceno: Cesari. 2°50 
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diplomaticus Cajetanus, 
Casinense, II). Pp. 480. 
Monte Casino: tip. Archicoenobii. 4to. 

della repubblica Marino riordinato 
descritto; aggiunti gli statuti Sam- 
marinesi dal 1295 alla meta del secolo 
XIV. Pp. 344. Bologna: Fava 
Guaragnani. 

(L.) Studi pisani. Tom- 
maso Tripalle. Pp. xxxxii, 20. 

Pisa: Marriotti. 16mo. 

Calabria. Pp. Reggio 
Calabria: Morello. 16mo. 

(L.) congiura del Fiesco 


Pp. 72. Genoa: tip. dell’ istituto 
Sordomuti. 

Surrer (C.) Johann von Vicenza und die 
italienische Friedensbewegung Jahre 
1233. Pp. 186. 

(P.) The life and times Nic- 
Machiavelli. Transl. Linda 
Villari. New ed. augmented and 
revised. vol. Pp. 550, 597, illustr. 
London: Unwin. 

(G.) Nicolo Niccoli: contributo 
alla storia dell’ umanismo, con un’ 
appendice documenti. Pp. 114. 
Turin: Bocco. 


XI. HISTORY THE NETHERLANDS 


(A. J.) Cours na- 

tionale. partie. Période autrichi- 
enne. XXVII. Pp. 430. Louvain: 
Fonteyn. 

(E.) échevins leurs 
actes dans Hainaut. Pp. 

Groningen als Hanze- 
stad. Pp. 107. Groningen Wolters. 
fi. 

(E.) Les communes luxembour- 

geoises. Pp. 678, illustr. Arlon: 
imp. Bruck. 


(L.) Histoire des origines, 
ciers fiscaux prés les conseils justice 
dans les anciens Pays-Bas depuis 
quinziéme fin dix-huitiéme 

Pp. 276. Brussels: Hayez. 

Bijdragen voor een oorkonden- 
boek van het sticht; regesten van 
het kapittel van St. Pieter, bewerkt 
door Muller Fz. Pp. 367. The 
Hague: Van Weelden Mingelen. 
3°50 fi. 


SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Saca. Story the ere-dwel- 
lers. With the story the heath 
sayings appendix, done into English 
450. London: 

(E. H.) Die eddische Kosmogo- 
nie: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Kosmogonie des Altertums und des 
Mittelalters. Freiburg: Mohr. 
3°60 


(rikskansler Axel). Skrifter 
och brefvexling. Senare afdelningen, 
IV: Hugo Grotii bref [1640-1645]. 
Pp. 
kr. 

(C.) Reichsfreiherr Dodo 
Innhausen und Knyphausen, kénigl. 
schwedischer 
Lebensgeschichte. Pp. 680, portrait. 
Norden: Soltau. 


XIII. SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


(B. von). Geschichte Katha- 


rina II. Transl. von Pezold. 
deutsches Verlags-Institut. 


schichte. und 


(J.) Les humanistes polonais. 
Pp. 72. Fribourg: imprimerie 

medii aevi historica 
res gestas Poloniae illustrantia. 
Pp. 531. Cracow: Buchhand- 
lung der polnischen Verlags-Gesell- 
12m. 


XIV. HISTORY SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Actas las Cortes de, XVII: 
Pp. 602. Madrid: Riva- 
deneyra. Folio. 


seine Politik: nach den Berichten der 

kaiserlichen Gesandten geheimen 

burg: Herder. 
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Duro (C.) biblio- 
grafico-biografica noticias referentes 
para historia. Pp. 579. Madrid: 
Tello. Folio. pes. 

Morer del reino Na- 


varra. VII. Pp. 500. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. pes. 

(A.) Estudios sobre régimen 
parlamentario Pp. 198. 
Madrid: 12mo. 0°75 
pes. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


der historischen und 
antiquarischen Gesellschaft Basel 
zur Erinnerung den Bund der 
nossen Aug. Pp. 176, 
plates. Basle: Schweighauserische 
Buchdruckerei. 

Bernensium. 
Bern’s Geschichtsquellen, VI, Pp. 
577-809, 65. VII, [1344-1346]. 
Pp. 1-192. Bern: Schmid, Francke, 
&Co. 6f. 

(E.) Festschrift zur siebenten 
der Griindung Berns 
1891]. Bern: Schmid, Francke, 
Co. 

(H.) Mélanges vallaisanne. 
Pp. 107. Geneva: Jullien. 16mo. 


(W.) Die romanischen Orts- 
namen des St. Gallen. 


Pp. 91, map. St. Gallen: 


schweizerischen 
Pp. 470, plate. Bern: Wyss. 

(W. von). Bern’s Geschichte 
Pp. 235. Bern: Schmid, 
Francke, Co. 3°20 

(W.) Die der schwei- 
zerischen 
319. Bern: Wyss. 

Urkunden aus dem Central- 
archiv des fiirstlichen Hauses Thurn 
und Regensburg. (Quellen zur 
Schweizer Geschichte. X.) Pp. 556. 
Basel: Geering. 10°40 

(C. de). Mémoires historiques 
sur l’occupation militaire Valais par 
général Turreau, par grand-bailliff 


XVI. AMERICAN HISTORY 


Barrett (J. A.) Evolution the ordi- 
nance 1787, with account the 
earlier plans for the government the 
north-west territory. Pp. 94. New 
York: Putnam. 

(marquis de), capitaine général 
des armées C., vice-roi 
Mexique. Correspondance [1737-1786]. 
Pp. 343, portraits. Nantes: Grimaud. 

Dyer General Andrew Jackson, 
seventh president the United States. 
Pp. 372, illustr. New York: Bonner. 
12mo. 

(Matilda). The Ridout letters 
Pp. 389. London: Un- 
win. 10/6. 

Goss (J. D.) The history tariff admini- 
stration the United States. (Studies 
History, Economics, and Public Law. 
Pp.87. New York Columbia Col- 
lege. 16mo. 


Erzihlung aus den Tagen des Kaisers 
Maximilian. Prochaska. Pp. 
257, illustr. 

writing America. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, Co. 12mo. 

(E.) Die Rechtsquellen der Glied- 


staaten und Territorien der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika, mit vornehm- 
licher Beriicksichtigung 
lichen Rechts. Orell 
Fiissli. 

The campaigns Vir- 
ginia [1861-1862]. London: Allen. 3/6. 

(S.) Lectures the constitution 
the United States. Pp. 786. New 
York: Banks. 

Orpronavx (J.) Constitutional legisla- 
tion the United States: its origin 
and application the relative powers 
congress and state legislatures. 
Pp. 696. Johnson. 

(C.) Abraham Lincoln: essay. 
London: Putnam. 2/6. 

les Francais Mexique. 
Paris: Bloud Barral. 

(J. von). Culturhistorische 
und sprachliche zur Kenntniss 
des alten Vienna: Tempsky. 
4to. 

(C. de). Les Etats-Unis: esquis- 
ses historiques. Paris. 18mo. 

(W. H.) Beginnings literary 
culture the Ohio valley: historical 
and biographical sketches. Pp. 569. 
Cincinnati: Clarke. 
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Contents Publications 


FRANCE 


Annales Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, vi.4. October—E. 
The formation nationality the 
United States the obstacles 
the formation homogeneous and 
united nation exceptionally great. 
the west over two-thirds the country 
the population too sparse and too 
shifting, and too many different 
races, possessing local and provincial 
rather than national feeling. the 
south the population more fixed, 
and the north denser; but the 
southern half the population consists 
negroes, and the north the prepon- 
derance foreign-born emigrants 
the great cities prevents the growth 
national feeling and disturbs the normal 
course politics]. 


Bibliothéque des Chartes, lii. 


correspondence and collections por- 
traits, continued from vol. li. with 
prints the register Barthélemi 
Noces, secretary and treasurer the 
duke Berri relating 
money matters. One document relates 
the ransom John Cresswell, the 
English garrison Lusignan, 1374], 
first part.——C. Pons 
Philip the Honoré 
Bonet, prior Salon Selonnet, 
the diocese Embrun, 
The provostship 
the merchants Paris the end 
Perret: The mission Péron 
Baschi Venice [1493], from Venetian 
documents [printing deliberations 
the senate, July—4 
prints contract between 
two masters arts and bachelor 
medicine [1458] Perpignan super 
regimine all probability 
connected with the establishment 


Revue Critique d’Histoire Littéra- 


ture, 1891. No. 48. Oct. 26—H. 
Mandeville’s Travels 
the evidence for the accepted view that 
they are compilation John 
Burgundy, otherwise Barba con- 
nexion with Warner’s edition]. 


Revue Historique, xlvii. September 


——P. The legend the 
Pygmies and the dwarfs equatorial 
Africa {collecting and examining the 
evidence ancient and 
The will Renée 
France, duchess Ferrara 
vol. xlvi. The writer discusses its 
The marquise Gudanes 
the end the seventeenth 
November—C. Ausonius 
and his times. The life Gallo- 
Roman the end the fourth cen- 
chronicle the questions its 
authorship and its relation the 
‘Annales 
The Walacho Bulgarian 
empire [taking the Roumans the 
south the Danube from the regions 
beyond the Balkans, sketching the 
history the Walacho-Bulgarian power 
from 1185 1250, and examining the 
part played the Roumans. 
maintained that the Roumans the 
north the Danube came from the 
south way the 
Philip Augustus [arguing for Paris, 
against Delisle’s decision favour 
Gene- 
ral Gobert, first article [1760-1793], 
with letters, 


congress Berlin [an account the 
1878, based his own papers. The 
writer concludes that Servia owes its 
modest acquisitions, after two wars, 
chiefly the dexterity and decision 
Milan and the ability 
prince Charles Edward Stuart 
passages from extremely curious 
historical play the expulsion 
Charles Edward from France after the 
treaty Aix-la-Chapelle, written inimi- 
tation Shakespeare’s historical plays 
the marquis d’Argenson, ex-minister 
foreign affairs, who bitterly criticises 
the terms the peace, brings his late 
colleagues the stage, and exhibits 
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their weaknesses and foibles with the 
greatest 


Revue des Questions Historiques, 


Moor: The early history 
Israel according Egyptian and Hit- 
tite evidence the Exodus and settle- 
The organisation Christian churches 
The political influence pére Joseph 
the negotiations with the princes 
Germany and with Sweden [1629-1638]. 
The revolution July, 
nius, bishop Bethelia Palestine 
and the sources for his 
The 
journey Philip Tournay 
1188. 


Il. GERMANY 


Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswis- 


senschaft (Freiburg), vi. 
Aug. The origin 
the consulship, with special reference 
the county Florence Fiesole 
{arguing that the ‘consules’ were 
milian Bavaria and his aims 
the crown [owing chiefly 
the influence his father, William 
with documents 
dismisses Maass’s argu- 
ments against the genuineness 
treatise ‘de Monarchia.’—— 
the meeting Frederick III and 
Charles the Bold Treves 
tion and burg- 
torians the wpper Rhine the 
fourteenth century the relation 
between the continuation James 
Voragine (manuscript Colmar) and 
Closener’s 
prints letter Bielfeld (22 Feb. 
1760] the proposed secret mission 
colonel von Pechlin St. Petersburg. 
interview with Napoleon 
Briinn Dec. 1805; explained 
arising from misunderstanding 
Napoleon’s bulletin Dec. which 
really referred the interview 


Deutsche Zeitschrift Kirchenrecht 


(Freiburg), 1.—A. Frantz: Prussia 
and the catholic church the beginning 
the nineteenth Was- 
contentione Limpurgensis 


1892 CONTENTS PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin historique litté- 
September— 
Louis XIV and the 
not refugees England 
from the despatches, part un- 
published, the king and his ministers 
and two articles. 
prints documents illustrating the 
situation the after the 
massacre St. Bartholomew 
autobiography 
Jacques Cabrit [1669-1751], seventh 
prints the five 
last letters Paul Rabaut 
The family Sirven Switzerland 
protected 
Paul Rabaut (16 May, 


AND AUSTRIA 


prints letter from 
Justus Jonas July 1565). 


Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xii. 3.— 


The late The date 
composition and the purpose the 
dialogue ‘Philopatris’ ascribed 
Lucian the reign John 
the elector palatine Frederick 
introduce Calvinism into Sponheim, 
second article; with documents. 
The establishment the 
permanent apostolic 
Cologne against Lossen’s 
view that was established early 
first article: Bishop Giovanni 
Francesco Bonomo Vercelli’s first 
mission Cologne —-H. 
The alleged recall cardinal 
Albornoz 1357 [maintaining that 
was not but resigned his 
legation his own free will]. 
ecclesiastical re- 
habilitation Lewis the Bavarian 
that the excommunication 
was not removed until 


Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), 


June: The Roman municipal 
MANN: The memoirs field-marshal 
von Boyen with the text his 
the Prussian military organisation, 
past and present [May 
von Gouverneur Morris, 
the American minister Paris during 
Nobility and citizenship ancient 
Hellas 
Enlistment, compulsory service, and 
leave the army Frederick William 
Frederick the 
Great’s Histoire mon temps’ 
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the relation between the edition 
1775 and the king’s memoir the 
first Silesian war, 1742-1743]. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 


bruck), xii. von the 
diplomas Otto continued. 
The documentary evidence for Otto’s 
itinerary 
irregularities the dates and places 
documents, difficulties about the speed 
the royal journeys, IV: The 
itinerary the years 996 and 997 
fidentifying the place 
with Pistia between Foligno 
and Camerino, maintaining that Otto 
was Italy, Verona, late 
September 996, and examining the 
chronology the emperor’s corre- 
spondence with Gerbert (Gerb. Epist. 
182, 183, 185-187, 213-216, 
Bohemund III Antioch [after 
Oct. 1187]; poem 
loss Jerusalem; documents 
Bohemund III and Antioch 
{April 1189 and December 1203] grant- 
ing privileges the letter 
‘A., archbishop Nazareth’ [after 
April 1204]; document Garinus, 
master the hospital [1231]; and 
document Richard Filangieri, im- 
perial marshal 
prints sets messenger’s vouchers 
illustrating postal arrangements [1496- 
1500. The rate speed long 
journeys from end end was about 
kilométres hour; the journey from 
Malines Innsbruck about days. 
The vouchers are the earliest known 
evidence the postal organisation set 
foot Johann Baptista von Taxis]. 
von The remains the 


archives the monastery St. Chris- 


prints document Rudolf Habs- 
burg May and part 
dedication-notification men- 
tioning the meeting Edward III 
England with the emperor Lewis 
Coblenz. 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir 


Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xvii. from Wilhelm von 
Italy December 1843-10 January 
1845, with two 1846 and 
describes the 
epistolarum the 11th 
and 12th contained 
Munich Lat. 19411 [of the begin- 
ning the thirteenth century, formerly 
the synod Tribur arguing 
from collation manuscripts that 
the text represents the true 
and original recension the canons, 
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which the form given Regino 
only Kurze: The 
‘Annales Fuldenses. The text 
manuscripts and their relations]. 
The first part 
sources among them, against 
Waitz, the ‘Annales Sithienses’ and 
discerning the use lost Bavarian 
book annals down and au- 
thorship the well-known 
The remaining parts 
838 863 the work Rudolf 
Fulda; from 863 887, of. Meginhard 
Fulda, written Mainz; the 
Bavarian continuation, 882-901, written 
probably 
the Chronica principum 
Brunsvicensium’ discovered 
and the Chronica princi- 
pum and the chronicles 
related them that the 
derived chiefly from the former, but 
part from the latter; describing the 
remaining contents the Treves MS., 
which include enlarged recension 
the ‘Chronica principum Saxoniae,’ 
wherein traced the use some lost 
annales St. Blasius Brunswick, 
and which was itself borrowed from, 
together with the 
Brunsvicensium,’ the author the 
the fragments Heinrich von Her- 
Turin [suggesting that this 
nense concilium’ (called between 400 
and 418, and admittedly Gallican) was 
held not Turin but Tours, the 
name which the Notitia Gallia- 
‘Civitas Torinorum ’}. 
describes the Paris 
MS., Lat. 1682, Gregor. Magn. epist. 
16a and 16b [overlooked 
Greg. Magn. Reg. vi. and ix. 137 
{usually considered copies the 
same, but shown 
Paul the Deacon’s description 
position, against Waitz, 
that the Madrid catalogue, xvi, 
derived from this, not 
The dates SS. Blaith- 
maic’s and Moengal’s deaths July 
Johann von Hexheim and his Mainz 
prints report Guido 
Fulcodii pope Clement IV] 
the feudal obligations Sault 


Neues Archiv fiir Geschichte 


und Altertumskunde (Dresden), xii. 
The line taken 
electoral Saxony relation the 
preliminaries the peace Basel 


Schenck and the 


| | 
| 
| 
j 
| 
, 
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preachers Leipzig [1541-1543]. 
The Wittenberg capitulation 
Regesten Kaiser Karls 
time the war 
The sign-manual elector Au- 
gustus Saxony [from 1584). 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 


and the primacy the Roman church. 


Theologische 


Sentius Saturninus, procurator Syria 
the date his appointment 
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and making the census Luke 
ii. take place during his governorship, 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xlv. 
scription the Arabian peninsula. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xv. 4.—E. 
linger, second article von 
BROECH: Cyprian and the baptism 

heretics. prints letters 
Dillinger earlier than 1830, 
with one each 1840 and 

fir Theo- 
logie (Leipzig), xxxv. 2.—A von 
Rarray: The Hussites Hungary. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Church Quarterly Review, No. 65. Octo- 


ber—The life archbishop Tait.—— 
The council Ephesus 
account unpublished Coptic 
MS. Paris containing the report 
St. Cyril’s agent Constantinople, 
Victor archimandrite Faou, during 
the session the council. This nar- 
rative, which summary with exten- 
sive extracts here given, includes 
unknown letter St. Cyril, and throws 
much-desired light upon the diplo- 
macy carried the opposing parties 
the court Theodosius John 
Wyclif biographical sketch, with 
special reference his philosophical, 
political, and religious position]. 
The county and diocese Lincoln 
short account successive 
Mozley’s letters from 
Rome the occasion the 
council Elizabethan 
explorers. 


Dublin Review. 3rd Series. 53. 


October—Blessed Thomas More 
Benedictine government from the 
the eleventh century.——Miss 
Queen Elizabeth and the 
Roman catholics. 


Edinburgh Review, No. 358. October— 


The earlier life Sir Robert Peel [to 
1848-1849 [from 
Hiibner’s The life 
archbishop Tait. Germany and 
von Moltke. 


Jewish Quarterly No. 13. 


October—D. The Jewish 
prayerbook according the ritual 
the church England before 1290 
the work Jacob son Judah 
Hazan London, entitled 
Tree Life,’ and composed 
1275. contained the Hebrew 
MS. the Leipzig Stadtbibliothek. 
Whether the additions and varia- 
tions the common prayers found 
here belong fact the Anglo-Jewish 


synagogue general, are due the 
particular writer, cannot decided 
until the entire manuscript pub- 

Law Quarterly Review, No. 28. October— 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (tracing 
the history the meaning grants 
‘in elemosina’ and showing how the 
specification acquired technical sense. 
explained that tenure frank- 
almoign did not itself involve 
exemption from service, nor 
always from services the immediate 
lord. The assize Utrum established 
the Cohstitutions Clarendon, 
cap. ix., not the title 
lands, but the competence courts. 
the land was proved held 
frankalmoign, the ecclesiastical courts 
had jurisdiction. But Bracton’s 
time the assize had become limited 
suits brought rectors parish 
churches, because other ecclesiastical 
persons were now held have their 
remedy ordinary process king’s 
court. king’s courts had thus 
acquired extension jurisdiction 
which was not contemplated, far less 
claimed, the time Henry 

Quarterly Review, No. 346. 
The life archbishop Tait. 
history the Bodleian library. 
Abraham Taine 

the king- 
maker his character and 
policy from hostile point 

Scottish Review, No. 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tion the Caucasus Russia. 
historical songs. 


The 


Norse discovery 
McCunn: James 
account the visit the presbyterian 
ministers London 


4 
4 
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IV. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
unknown speech Donato Giannotti 
the armament the city 
Florence. 
twelve letters princes the house 
Savoy Simone Contarini 
versies between the grand duke Leopold 
Tuscany and bishop Scipione de’ 
Ricci with the Roman 
letter-book the balia Siena for the 
year 1544 [printing two the letters]. 
——E. Casanova prints copy the 
letters Charles and Clement VII 
for thesummons [1530], with 
autograph corrections Francesco 
Guicciardini. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xviii. 
tion the true locality the imperial 
diets [fixing not the right bank 
the between Piacenza and Cremona, 
buton the left bank between Piacenzaand 
Catone Sacco and 
the college him Pavia 
printing his will and the statutes 
the college. Romano The mar- 
riage Lucia, daughter Bernabd 
Visconti, with Frederick Meissen 
and afterwards with Edmund 
The two empresses Eleonora Gonzaga 
[the wives Ferdinand and 
second article concluded. 
prints letters relating Cesare 
Beccaria. 

Archivio Storico per Province Napole- 
tane, xvi. Croce: The theatres 


Naples from the fifteenth the 
eighteenth concluded [with 
notes Neapolitan provincial theatres, 
Churches and chapels 
Naples recently destroyed await- 
ing destruction, fourth 
history the kingdom Naples 
{written Venetian the end 
The topography the Abruzzo 
the middle ages, third 
Fortunato describes two 
century inscriptions from the church 
longing the family Fusco, 
continued; no. 


Nuovo Archivio Veneto, 2.—G. 


prints ten letters Francesco 
Apostoli from Gerolamo Tomich, secre- 
tary the Russian legation the 
court Naples [20 November 1792 
and documents illustrating the history 
the Venetian coinage.——G. 
The art the Venice 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, and their statutes, concluded. 


aqueducts 
describes Latin poem the ducal 
chancellor Tanto addressed Albertino 


Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), viii. 3.— 


The correspondence Charles 
Emmanuel [printing letters, 1582- 
Charles Emmanuel 


RUSSIA 


The centenary the death 
prince Potemkin [which occurred 
about versts from Yassy: the spot 
time Dmitri Donskoi and the battle 
Domestic 
history Tambov the and 
seventeenth 
The emperor Alexander the Oren- 
burg district 1824 [his visit the 
—A. 
The Russian court the years 1728- 
1733, from the reports the English 
residents. and Rondeau: the 
wife the latter published volume 
Recollections Abkhasian peasant 
during the last Russo-Turkish war. 


The Siberian diplo- 
matists the seventeenth century 
official 
Alexander II, when tsarevich, the 
Orenburg 
eastern policy the emperor Nicholas. 
——P. The Italian ex- 
pedition 1799 and the meeting 
1891.-—N. 
Characteristics Russian history and 
life during the reign the emperor 
Peter 
tions the the basin the 
rivers Orel and Samara. 


Russkaia Starina.— 


The account Muscovy 
among other things Golitsin’s expedi- 
tion the 
October—An account 


expedition 1812, from the manuscript 
French October, 
November—The diary count Peter 
Valuyev life 
Yefim Chemesov illus- 
trating the rebellion 
The battle with the 
Swedes from the diary 
April, 1706 [from the 
Moscow 
The death Charles XII 
Sweden (the writer thinks was killed 
his French secretary Siquier; the 


weapon with which was shot pre- 


served the baron’s November 
—Professor Nikita 
well-known minister Catherine II] 
Memoirs 
the archimandrite Terletski 
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the tsar Boris Godunov relating pre- 
cautions against famine [Nov. 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pro- 


The election the tsar 
Michael Romanov the boyars, who 
wanted rule his 
Collection materials for the 
description places and peoples the 
Caucasus, XII; Tiflis: 
October—I. The economical 
condition Russia with reference the 
reforms Peter the Great [continued]. 
for the conquest the 
Crimea made Yuri Krizhanich 
Serb, the first panslavist, towards the 
close the seventeenth 
November—G. The trade 
cereals France the end the 
eighteenth century: Neckerand Ca- 
lonne. 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin Real Academia His- 


toria, xix. 
discusses with the aid 
documents the successful resistance 
Arévalo its alienation Ferdinand’s 
widow Germaine [the revolt 
was headed the alcaide 
quez, whose page Ignatius Loyola here 
prints documents relating 
the the see Carta- 
prints, with commentary, the text 
and various confirmations the fuero 
Najera [of special interest 
students municipal history, since 
the fuero this Navarrese town 
served model for many Castilian 
prints 
royal and other letters relating Fray 
Bernal Boyl (or Buyl) 


They bear upon his expedition with 
Columbus, his services the recovery 
Roussillon, and the establishment 
the order Francesco Paola 
Frra: Roman epi- 
Fray Bernal Boyl with Descés Lul- 
list enthusiast Majorca, 1484-1493. 
Fray identified with the author 
the translation Isaac Religione 
into Castilian-Aragonese, which his 
preface here Novem- 
claimed Majorca, Angelino Dulcet 
and Fira: 
The unpublished correspondence 
Arnaldo The 
letters refer great measure the 
persecution the professor 


UNITED STATES AMERICA 


Hopkins’ University Studies His- 


torical and Political Science (Balti- 
versity education Maryland.——D. 
The Johns Hopkins’ 
versity 6.—M. 
The development munici- 
pal unity the Lombard communes. 
8.—A. The public 
lands and agrarian laws the Roman 
The con- 
stitutional development Japan 
The character and influence 
the Indian trade Wisconsin. 


Magazine American History (New 


The first English foundation colonies 
America.—October—Mrs. 
Lams: Some portraits Columbus. 
the river St. with 
Right rev. The point 
which Cabot touched the New 
World his first voyage [arguing 
favour the east coast Newfound- 
One hundred years national life, 
Introduction the negro 
into the United States the sixteenth 
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Skelly with the demonstra- Broglie 
tion against Charlestown, 1779], con- The code North 
from colonel Carolina the history duel- 
Willet Washington [1783]. Letter General 
from general Dearborn governor George Izard’s military career reply 


Brigadier-general Jethro general Andrew Jackson 


Errata. 


Mr. Stevenson’s revised proof his note Old Charters 
St. Denis’ (vol. vi. failed reach the Editor. The following corrections 
are therefore necessary 

Page 736. The reference note should placed after the word interest (line 12) 

the text. 
line from foot, for Agonauurla read Agonauuala.’ 
739, 15, for read perhurrescens.’ 


The Rev. Whitney asks say that his review Mr. Poole’s edition 
Wycliffe Dominio divino the sentence, ‘The editor has done good service reprint- 
ing’ (page 764, line from foot), should run, ‘by printing for the first time.’ 
age 762, line from foot, for‘ though read and.’ 


y 


